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or are - to recross the thresholds that led into 


production for war. 


Perhaps for you, certainly for many manufacturers, it 
will usher in a period of protracted readjustment to 
accommodate production methods and equipment to the 
technical developments and social changes brought 


about by the war. 


For some, the mechanical reconversion will be rela- 
tively simple, but there is no certainty it will remain so, 


for ‘‘What’s to come is still unsure.”’ 


In either situation, the best protection is preparation 
with plans that are flexible and adaptable and soundly 


engineered. Good engineering has great permanence. 
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There Will Come A Day... 
When Your Problem Is Cash! 


You will face ditlerent buying, selling 
and credit conditions. New problems 
usually mean a changed balance sheet. 
Assure your business adequate cash and 
be prepared to meet whatever conditions 


confront you. Why not consult us now? 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ...THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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In line with the heavy demands brought upon the Textile 
Industry by war conditions, Draper has maintained a firm-policy 
of giving the mills the best possible service on maintenance 
and operating supplies. 





An extraordinary volume of business and wartime handicaps 

-caused our deliveries on spinning rings to fall behind for a time. 

Our ring business is still very large, but lately we have been able 

to arrange our production departments to cope better with the 
elivery situation. 


Today we Can Make Prompt Deliveries on Spinning Rings. 
START your new Ring Replacement Program NOW. 


Overtime and continuous running must have left your rings 
in a worn condition. 
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Systematic ordering—spreading shipments over a period of 
time—will not disrupt your present production. 


Installing new rings will better prepare you for Post War 
Business. 








Curved Web 





Equip with 
- Draper Mirror Finish Rings 
for all around Quality and 


Performance 


SMOOTHER RUNNING LONGER LASTING 
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Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Atlanta Ga Spartanburg S C 
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ERE is a time-tested method of fibre condi- 
tioning—a complete fibre conditioning serv- 
ice—used in scores of leading mills. It offers two 
great advantages; an exclusive conditioning com- 
pound, a more efficient method of application. 
The Texaco “contact method” of fibre condi- 
tioning is the only method that assures treatment 
of each individual fibre of the cleaned stock. This 
is done in the beater chamber by means of a 
special applicator developed and patented by 
The Texas Company. The conditioning agent— 
Texaco Texspray Compound—is applied uniformly 
throughout the entire lap. 

Texaco Texspray Compound is refined exclusively 
as a fibre conditioning agent. It softens brittle 
fibres, prevents breakage of long usable staple, 
assures a more uniform, easier-to-draft stock. 
You get uniformly smoother yarns. Finishing 


FOR 





IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 





Jt EXACO Lu ricants. 


This 20-page booklet tells the whele 
story. Write today for your copy ef 
“FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEX- 
SPRAY COMPOUND.” 


processes are unaffected. 

Consider these other advantages, too. Use of 
Texaco Texspray Compound minimizes static. Fire 
hazard is virtually eliminated because there is no 
atomization by compressed air, no lint-collecting 
oil film on machinery and picker room walls. 
Reduction of dust and fly mean healthier working 
conditions, better satisfied workers. 

The Texaco “‘contact method” of fibre condi- 
tioning is a real economy. It saves money, it im- 
proves quality of product. If you are located any- 
where in the principal textile areas of the U. S., 
a Texaco textile engineer, specializing in fibre 
conditioning, will be glad to give you full infor- 
mation. Call the nearest of more fhan 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write to The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 










‘THE TEXTILE. INDUSTRY 





JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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HOW PRECIPITRON WORKS 


GEO 
B 


1. A Precipitron cell with ion- 
izer (2) detached to permit a 
view of the vertical collector 
plates inside the cell. 


2. High-voltage wire creates 
an electrostatic field at the front 
of the Precipitron cell, charg- 
ing all dust and dirt particles 
as they enter. 


3. The charged particles are 
drawn to and precipitated on 
the vertical collector plates 
which are easily cleaned by 
flushing. 


4. The Precipitron power pack 
charges ionizer (2) and collec- 
tor plates (3) provides 13,000 
volts d-c to set up the electro- 
static field and 6,000 volts d-c 
to the collector plates. 





*Trademark registered in U.S. A. 


When the finished cloth passes through the final inspec- 
tion frame before trained, watchful eyes—that’s when 
the value of Precipitron is proved beyond all doubt. 


Precipitron, the electronic air cleaner, removes dust, 
soot, fumes, mist and even smoke... picks up air- 
borne particles as small as 1/250,000 of an inch. Pre- 
cipitron delivers air 90% cleaner...is three to five 
times more efficient than mechanical filters. 


In one large Southern mill, with only a partial installa- 
tion of Precipitron, a reduction in dark shades from 
14.7% to 5.6% of winter production was reported. And 
mill officials expect to reduce this even further with in- 
creased Precipitron capacity! 


Normal competitive markets of the future will de- 
mand new high standards of textile quality. Investigate 
Precipitron now .. . it will pay for itself in upgrading 
and increasing the production of your mill. For com- 
plete information call your nearest Westinghouse office 
or write Westinghouse, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, 


Pennsylvania. 
J-04505 


Westinghouse PRECIPITRON 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





..-- because these 


OU won't have to shut down 

your machines to replace indi- 
vidual worn, scuffed, or cracked 
aprons when you set up your spinning 
and roving frames with Armstrong’s 
Accotex Long Draft Aprons. Barring 
unusual mill accidents, each Accctex 
Apron will give you uniformly good 
service for a uniformly long period 
of time. The reason is that the tough 
synthetic rubber composition of Ac- 
cotex Aprons is exactly alike in every 


apron. Each one is homogeneous 
throughout. Dimensions of every size 
are accurate. 

Moreover, the special seamless con- 
struction of Accotex Aprons—with a 
sturdy cord interliner sandwiched 
between two equal layers of syn- 
thetic rubber—provides added assur- 
ance that they will not tear, break 
open, or stretch during operation. 

In addition to these important fea- 
tures, Accetex Aprons offer the fol- 
lowing operating advantages .. . 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than three 
years show little sign of wear. 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
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FEWER SHUTDOWNS FOR REPLACEMENTS © 
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aprons WEAR UNIFORMLY 


Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 
they insure cleaner-running work. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not affected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons keeps slippage at 
a minimum. 

For more information on how Ac- 
cotex Aprons can help you spin 
higher quality yarn, see your Arm- 
strong representative. He will gladly 
give you samples and prices. Or, 
write Armstrong Cork Com- = 
pany, Textile Products Dept., 

3605 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG'S 
ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Pp IONEER in better transportation of heavy chemicals, 
Columbia now has in service a barge designed specifically to 
carry Liquid Caustic Soda. Each trip it makes releases many 
railroad tank cars—of utmost importance in serving the di- 
versified war industries which are dependent on this chemical. 
Columbia's barges for transporting Liquid Caustic and Approximately 500 tons of Caustic Liquor 
he can be transported in the huge welded steel 
Chlorine now bring numerous areas within economical dis- tank of this 135-foot barge. Foamglas insu- 


tance of one of the nation’s greatest Caustic Soda—Chlorine lation protects the Caustic from freezing—a 
special lining prevents metallic contamina- 


plants. Manufacturers, whose processes require these chem- tics on route. Nemesouscther enigesheabeses 
icals in volume, may obtain important marketing advantages are incorporated in the design of this barge. 

SOT eee ee rare ee alien a b It is now in service from the Columbia 
WEED Paahits WOCAED Suiateguany 1 remo WO Our Dalge operated DPC plant on the Ohio River at 


facilities. Information may be obtained on request. Natrium, West Virginia. 


COLUMBIAQEHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago - Boston - St. Lovis - Pittsburgh « New York « Cincinnati - Cleveland + Philadelphia - Minneapolis - Charlotte - Los Angeles 
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W ar. Time improvements in packaging materials and techniques have par- 


alleled the advances made in our methods of warfare. 


Many prewar packages will become obsolete and outmoded 
as soon as sales competition returns. Now is a good time 


to call in OLD DOMINION’S creative and engineering staffs 


to modernize your packaging set-up. 


Blanket Hoxes 


THAT ARE DIFFERENT 





ULD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN. CITIES 


Folilig: Coiligs: <i tty Mees «Cnvalidle Sitio Maid cil 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION” 
New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-6492 
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PARAMUL 115 IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 


Order filled promptly. Write now for samples 
and full details on this war-proven Cyanamid 
development that offers a plus “in use” sales 
value to textile and hosiery lines. 
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3 (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company} 
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Cyanamid’s PARAMUL* 115 is one of the many 
““war-proven” chemicals with definite civilian goods 
advantages that offers opportunities for progress 
which can be turned to profitable account when ap- 


plication to normal production is permitted. 





Cyanamid’s PARAMUL 115 is now being used with 
highly satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear 
as well as on fabrics for equipment purposes. It 
impregnates the fibers with wax without any stiffening 
effects. PARAMUL is easy and economical to apply 
and is stable over a wide range of temperatures from 
freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored safely 
over long periods of time. The services of our tech- 
nical staff and research laboratories are at your dis- 
posal to achieve the best results in imparting water 
repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics with 


PARAMUL. *Trade-Mark 


When Performance Counts...Call on Cyanamid 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. a) 
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MOTOR: 

15 hp. 1750 rpm 

Westinghouse ‘Lint-Free”’ 
MOTOR PULLEY: 

Rockwood 7 X 63/4’ 
FRAME PULLEY: 

Rockwood 16 25/32" X 63/4 
MOTOR EASE: 

Rockwood V¥-6 
BELT: 

Pivetan Double 6" X 138" 





This winning combination, designed to pro- suring lowered costs and increased profits. 





vide the ultimate in efficiency, space-saving Our engineers are eager to help solve 
and ease of maintenance, will keep your your drive problems, too. Why not write us | 


twisters running at peak production, in- today,to send one of themfor consultation? | 
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-—a U. S, Navy photo records the damage 
to a Jap Pacific air base. Reconnaissance 
photos provided detailed installation data. 
And objective maps, prepared by skilled 
photo-interpreters, selected the targets for 
pin-point bombing. Photographic paper 
and special paper necessary for accurate 
speed reproduction of military charts and 
maps use substantial quantities of starch! 


DO YOU KNOW? that starch products are also 
used in signal flares, colored smoke grenades and sky 
markers to control the burning rate... in batteries as 
a carrier for the electrolytic agent... in field rations 
as a basic food item in the diet of our fighting men... 
in drugs and medicines to facilitate tableting, to stand- 
ardize dosage, to increase the rate of dispersion... 
in aluminum to hasten settling and filtration of the 
crude sodium aluminate solution ... in boiler treating 
compounds for especial Navy use. 

Remember this —if you’re unable to obtain starch 
products to meet your civilian requirements — starch is 
at war in hundreds of ways! Our first responsibility is to 
formulate and produce starch products for vital war 


STARCHES —~AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY 
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U S. Army Photo 


applications. National is proud of the high trust placed 
in its research, service and production facilities by our 
armed forces. 

Specific war application information is available — 
NOW! Address: National Starch Products, 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16; Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and other prin- 
cipal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto and Montreal. 


° 





STARCH PRODUCTS 


DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 







U. S$. Novy Photo 


Snow capes, like camouflage cloth, 
increase the effectiveness of a sol- 
dier in battle. And like barrage 
balloon cloth, cotton duck, tent 
twill, surgical gauze, parachute 
cloth for flares — they're made of 
single yarn fabric. None could be 
woven without the use of large 
quantities of starch as warp size. 
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Slasher dr ives, which automatically main- 
tain yarn tension within extremely close 
limits, are now offered by G.E. Key fo the 
success of the drive is an electronic control 
which continvously compensates for the 
changing diameter of the roll. 





Duo-dye-jig drives are now available to 
keep the cloth under uniform tension, thus 
assuring uniform porosity and uniform 
dyeing. The G-E gear-motors on the two 
rolls are duplicate wound-rotor motors 
designed to apply torque proportional to 
the roll diameter while winding; and to 
give uniform braking tension ‘during un- 
winding. 


Range drives incorporating the advan- 
tages of automatic tension control are 
available from G.E. in a variety of types. 
They can be furnished to maintain any 
prescribed tension from zero up, or to pro- 
vide a definite stretch. 


Yarn winder drives that can hold as little 
as 5 grams of tension with an accuracy of 
+= 86 gram are now in operation. Applied 
to the cone winding of rayon, these G-E 
drives hold up to 30 grams tension on yarn 
travelling at 3000 inches per minute. 
More uniform cones are obtained, and dan- 
ger of abrasion is eliminated. 


Batcher drives built by G.E. have, over a 
period of years, proved their ability to 
provide the uniform pull that prevents 
crushing of inner layers of the roll, distor- 
tion of weave, wrinkles, and hard spots. 
Drives can be so built that tension will taper 
off at the end of the run. 


life 
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Warper drives that automatically keep 
yarn tension within very narrow limits are 
another new development by G.E. A Thy- 
mo-trol drive rotates the beam, continu- 
ously regulating its speed to maintain con- 
stant yarn speed. Yarn speeds are limited 
only by the characteristics of the yarn. 
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The day may be a lot nearer than you suppose when you 
can eliminate, in a whole series of textile-mill processes, 
the need to depend on “‘feel’’ to measure and control tension 


Already, G.E. has developed practical systems of auto- 
matic tension control for slashers, range drives, batchers, 
dye-jigs, and many other types of equipment. Several of 
these systems have been put into operation in textile mills. 
In every application they have proved their ready “work- 
ability” in regular, rough-and-tumble textile-mill service. 


Electrical Measurement vs. Human Judgment 


Electrical measurement of tension is far more precise 
and consistent than the most experienced human's sense of 
touch. Moreover, it can be translated automatically into a 
continuous, accurate control of motor speed, torque, or 
power, to maintain the exact tension desired. The tension 
selected as best for any given grade of yarn or cloth can 
be set by simply turning a dial, and can always be dupli- 
cated accurately. 


With the application of G-E automatic tension control, 
you will make subsequent operations easier and faster 


[Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


GENERAL (% ELECTRIC 


661-21-8623 
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because you will be supplying a more uniform product. 
You will eliminate damage in preparatory processes, and 
in weaving or knitting and finishing. You will improve the 
quality of your end products. 


Simpler Equipment—Less Maintenance 


An important auxiliary benefit of automatic electrical 
tension control is the elimination of friction devices, gearing, 
and much other mechanical equipment. The electric devices 
employed require little attention and little specialized 
‘maintenance know-how.” 


On the opposite page, we present a few applications of 
G-E automatic tension control. Subsequent advertisements 
will tell in detail how these and other G-E systems work. 
Also, G-E application engineers are at your service to show 
how these systems can be adapted to your specific equip- 
ment, or to work out new systems to solve your particular 
problems. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

















-Victory 


We must speed up produc- 
tion and delivery of war 
supplies to the fighting 


fronts. 





And we must all buy more 


War Bonds — today and 





tomorrow. 


GAYLC CORPORATION, General Offices: SAINT LOUIS | 


CORRUGATED AND . FOLDING CARTONS . . . KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS . . . KRAFT PAPER’ AND SPECIALTIES 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Atlanta @ New Orleans 
Jersey City @ Seattle @ Houston @ Indianapolis @ Los Angeles 
Oakland @ Dallas @ Minneapolis @ Jacksonville @ Oolumbus } 
Tampa @ Fort Worth @ Cincinnati @ Des Moines @ Oklahoma 
City @ Portland @ San Antonio @ Detroit @ Greenville : 
St. Louis @ Kansas City @© Memphis @ Milwaukee 
Chattanooga @ Bogalusa @ New Haven @ Weslaco @ Appleton 
Hickory @ Greensboro 
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EASTERN STAINLESS offers a Sheet Mill Finish 
for Every Need! 


Producing Stainless Steels exclusively, Eastern 
Stainless offers you an extensive range of 
desirable sheet mill finishes—three of which 
are illustrated here. 

The full range extends from a superbly 
polished and highly reflective Eastern Stain- 
less No. 7 Finish— polished one or both sides 
as specified—to various ground or cold rolled 
surface conditions and finally to the dull but 
dense pickled Eastern Stainless No. 1 Finish. 
Such variety is certain to meet any specific 
requirements, including exceptional corrosion 
resistance, ease of cleaning, architectural beauty 
and highest performance in fabrication. 

Eastern Stainless possesses unusually desir- 
able combinations of cold forming and draw- 
ing properties, strength, ductility and weld- 
ability in addition to these surface finishes. 
Available in twelve standard and additional 
grades as required, Eastern Stainless now is 
specified for-an extensive number of applica- 
tions in widely diversified industries. 

Eastern Stainless Technical Staff will gladly 

assist with your problems. 
Feel free to ask Eastern for 
the answer whenever Stain- 
less is the question. 


EASTERN 
STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3. MARYLAND 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES * NEWARK °¢ PHILADELPHIA 


FREE...NEW 96-PAGE CATALOG 


Here’s a valuable addition to your reference files — 
an office-handy encyclopedia giving 
authentic information on modern 
applications of Stainless Steels in 
many great industries including 
your own. Contains much technical 
data compiled by Eastern Stainless 
specialists. Write for your free 
copy of the 1945 Eastern Stainless 
Catalog today. JML Co B-DI 
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No. 1 Finish—A pickled surface, not reflective but bright, dense. 
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tremely important that 
all empty drums be re- 


War needs make it ex- 
turned promptly. 


DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 
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for High Speed Operation 


Correctly “engineered” spindle lubrication is a decisive factor in efficient 
spindle performance ... especially where spindle speeds of 7,500 rpm 
or higher are used. 

To obtain the best results... to promote maximum spinning production 
through friction-free operation, Tycol offers its new High Speed Spindle 
Oil 105. This oil is refined from selected 100% Pennsylvania Crude. Its 
extremely high ‘Flash Point*’’, low viscosity, and marked resistance to 
oxidation — plus its ability to maintain body under high temperatures, 


makes it a truly outstanding lubricant for high-speed spindles. 





Don't take chances. Keep production at a maximum. Use Tycol 105 — the 
oil scientifically “engineered” to meet your high-speed spindle require- 


ments. See your nearest Tide Water Associated office for full details. 





ms, 





WHAT IT IS — FULLY EXPLAINED IN 
TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED ‘‘LUBRICANIA”’ 






, *FLASH POINT 


vq This informative handbook gives clear, concise descriptions of the basic 
tests used to determine important lubrication properties — Flash Point, 
Viscosity, Pour-Point and many others. Send for your free copy today. 
Write: Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 
cleans itself. This simple construc- 
tion will cut your maintenance costs 
—and your repair parts needs. Get 
the complete facts—write for folder 
B-3515. 





% 











No other motor looks exactly like it. That’s 
because it has six built-in wind tunnels. Ever hear 
of lint settling in a wind tunnel? Then you know why 
these motors are Lint-Free. 

Air (and air-borne lint) go in—through—and out— 
fast—to keep the motor cool and clean. For more 
production with less maintenance, look for the 
motor with the air-flow shape—the Westinghouse 
Lint-Free Motor. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 3.21321 


Westinghouse Nt *®* “MOTors 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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PLACE IN THE SUN 


The contribution which Tina Leser has made 
to fashion design during 1944 has earned this 
young American designer the American 
Fashion Critics’ Award in recognition of her 
talent. Having created beach clothes in Honolulu before 
coming to New York, she has been known for her strong 
endorsement of Hawaiian prints and her adaptation of 
Pa) Mexican color and design to American beachwear. 


@ In designing playclothes, Miss Leser spots her colors with 
- the same attention to balance that an artist uses when work- 
ing on canvas. “Color,” says Tina Leser, “is fun.” An 
enthusiastic believer in the draped technique, her wrapped, 

strapped and tied effects lend themselves well to 


dramatic color combinations. 


Throughout her collection for Spring, 1945, Miss Leser 
utilizes a dull green which she calls “avocado” as a foil for 
bright contrasts, such as coral or blue. In addition to green— 
pinks, melon tones and strong blues dominate her fabric 
colorings. Looking ahead to the Fall season, this designer 


plans on the continuation of soft greens and coral, with 
Printed play dress witb 


matching jacket. The pink 


watermelon as the new red tone. 


Calco’s Technical Service Department will gladly assist with 
your color problems. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound Brook, 


and lime color contrast 
gives empbasis to the in- 
teresting drape of the bodice. 


A Dina: Seas dein New Jersey, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


Charlotte, Providence. 
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IT SEEMS LIKE YESTERDAY... 


Looking back over our 25 years from the sentimental stand- 
point, the time seems incredibly short. A mere snap of the 
fingers from then until now. 

It’s only when we think in terms of progress that the 
years seem so long and full. Rayon has developed from the 
days of “artificial silk? into one of the world’s great in- 
dustries. Its employment record is envi- 
able. With its own growth, rayon has 
stimulated expansion in many allied 
fields. It has provided American women 
with the famous “best-dressed” tag. 

Tubize, too, can check off the impor- 
tant milestones in its quarter century of 
progress. Pigment delustered yarns, for 





one. Abraded yarns. Early development of fine sizes. 

Twenty-five years ago, only the most optimistic among 
us could have foreseen the wide and varied application of 
synthetic fiber. No crystal ball could have prophesied how 
successfully rayon would meet the many and varied split- 
hair specifications of World War II. 

From here, the future looms big, but 
believable. Alone, or in combination 
with other fibers, rayon will reach fur- 
ther and further out into the fields of 
fashion, housewares, industry. Along 
with our rising standard of living, rayon 
will consistently follow its forward 


course of ever-expanding usefulness. 


TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ¢ Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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REALLY BAD OIL) 
CONDITIONS ARE MY 
OBJECTIVES. (M SUPER-7 YOU'RE SURE TO GET TOP-FLIGHT 
Ol: PROOF... MADE OF DRIVE PERFORMANCE WHEN YOU SPECIFY 
~ SOLID NEOPRENE . ALLIS-CHALMERS TEXROPE V-BELTS ... 
GRIMY LIQUIDS EACH BELT IS DESIGNED, TESTED AND BUILT 
})Don' BOTHER ME +] TO SOLVE SPECIFIC DRIVE PROBLEMS 











HEAVY LOADS ? EASY! 
My STEEL CABLES ADD POWER, 

REDUCE STRETCH AND SLIPPAGE. 
IM SUPER-7-STEEL. ¢ 










SESE 


SUPER-7 STATIC- 
RESISTING TALKING: MY 7 
BUILT-IN CONDUCTING \ a / gee 
ELEMENT CARRIES he west 
STATIC CHARGES TO 














THEYRE GROUNDED. // 

















90% OF ALL OIL CONDITIONS 
ARE ACINCH FORME. | SHINE. I8O°F IS JUST 
NEOPRENE IS MY COYER..SUPERT COMFORTABLY WARM FOR 
me OlL-RESISTING, MY NAME. 











IT PAYS TO MAKE ALLIS-CHALMERS Your 


V-BELT DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—aAllis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 
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duction, but actually improves the quality of the 
stock being processed. 


Here are the highlights of its operation. An auto- 


matic feed delivers a uniform amount of wet stock 


to the squeeze rolls. A vibrating plate, arranged 
between the self-feed and the squeeze rolls, 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, 


r ‘his anc ridenly ot 
“gient method not only assures you higher pro-. 


INC « 


rielelete 











are kept to a minimum. 


on iinent is actually in a class by itself. 





The initial cost is not low. However, when you — 
consi ler that with it you can pone increased 
pr eduction with improved quality — 


pro it is obvious 
that the Proctor Continuous Extracting Unit will 
pay for itself many times over. Even with some- 





what higher initial costs, viewed over the long run, 
Proctor equipment is actually the least expensive. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 


LLING like this 


ee aD. 
io aaa 


: calls fora 


The Préblem: to pull down the harness one to two 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance 
of the other harness which it has to Jift. 


Service Requirements: high tensile strength to 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time 
the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum 
resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick... 
high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 

The Solution: Graton & Knight’s ‘“Hairitan” 
leather. This special ‘‘Hairitan’”’ tannage develops ten- 
sile strength averaging over 6500 Ibs. Each lot is tested 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- 


sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 
resist tearing. 

‘‘Hairitan” is acknowledged the equal of any “‘Euro- 
pean-type”’ hair-on leather. 


All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 
of “‘Hairitan’”’ loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 
to loom — by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 327 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 







ORANGE LINE LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 
tributors in the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 
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...to reveal the real rhythm 
of Loom-Shaft Operation 





No useful tool is overlooked in C&K’s ceaseless quest for loom improvements. 
Even a plain piano wire is employed as part of a precision set-up for measuring the 
“flywheel-effect’”’ of rotating loom parts. 


This wire, clamped rigidly overhead at one end, and to a bottom shaft at the other 
end (as shown), twists as the shaft is rotated a certain number of degrees in one 
direction by the application of a measured force. When released, the period of oscilla- 
tion of the shaft is timed as it turns slowly, first in one direction, then in the other. From 





all these measurements, the “‘flywheel-effect”’ of the rotating mass is determined. 


These findings are studied carefully for possible ways to engineer better load-carrying 
characteristics into loom motors (and loom motors are like no other motors, you 
know ). And these findings are also studied for ways to enable the loom, as a whole, 
to better absorb the kinetic energy of rotating parts when the loom is stopped 
suddenly. This particular study is aimed toward two end-results: Increasing the 
continuity of loom-operation, and decreasing cost of maintenance. And many 
such studies are in progress constantly at C&K ...each one working slowly 
and surely toward higher weave-room efficiency for you. 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 





“mae. 


between Today's War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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YOUR PROBLEM! 


...is to find practical, dependable dyes 
which are not impaired by the use of 
curable RESIN FINISHES to keep 
spun rayon garments free from crush- 
ing and wrinkling ... dyes which are 
really FAST to light and FAST to 
laundering. And you must have the 
right solution to this problem if you 
are to satisfy your customers and 
safeguard their vast Spun Rayon sales 
volume which is much more important 
today than ever before. 


OUR SOLUTION! 


... iS “Superlitefast” ... the special 
line of Azo dyes which positively are 
NOT impaired by the use of curable 
resin finishes and which also assure 
you of maximum fastness. While 
regular standards require only a 40 
hour Fadeometer- test, “Superlitefast’”’ 
dyes will stand 100, 150 and up to 300 
hours. While a 105° F Laundero- 
meter test is acceptable, “Superlite- 
fast” dyes will stand the 160° F test. 
And the color range is COMPLETE. 


YOUR PROOF! 


...is to make FREE use of our Tech- 
nical Staff and Laboratory Service. 
Send us a sample of any rayon or 
other fabrics and the shade you desire. 
We will match the shade with “Super- 
litefast’” dyes—dye up samples—test 
them thoroughly for sun and washing 
fastness — then send you a complete 
outline of the procedure and formula 
in a permanent DATA BOOK. Use 
this trouble-free service NOW. 


READING e® PA, 
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US SHUTTLES 


HOW SOON improved design looms 
will be generally available depends 
pretty much on the durability of 
the Axis. 

HOW FAR design engineers will go in 
adapting war-developed materials 
and mechanisms to loom manufac- 
ture remains to be seen. They have 
plenty up their sleeves. Best guess, 
however, is that changes will come 
along periodically, with each im- 
provement introduced only after 
the “bugs” have been carefully 
worked out. 

ONE THING SURE. .. there will be 
improved U S Shuttles to match 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 


every step forward in loom design, 
as it comes along. Simply history 
repeating itself, for U S has worked 
closely with loom manufacturers for 
the past 88 years. In the most 
advanced looms now in use, U S 
Shuttles are contributing to better 
speed and ease of operation, better 
fabric quality, and lower costs. 


$0 LOOK TO US for tested refine- 
ments in shuttle design and per- 
formance for improved post-war 
weaving. And consult U S about 
your present shuttle requirements. 
A representative will call promptly 
at your request. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


CANADIAN AGENT: 
W. J. Westaway 
Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 



















MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES 


U S representatives cover every 
field of textile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experienced advice 
on the use of U S products in any 
process. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIAL 
Extensive U S owned timber prop- 
erties, including fine northern hard- 
wood stands, allow close control of 
raw material selection and process- 
ing from the source. 


AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY 

Five manufacturing plants, in North 
and South locations closely keyed to 
textile production areas, are fully 
equipped to handle any size orders. 


PRECISION STANDARDS 

U S has cooperated with textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers for 88 years 
—can meet the closest possible lim- 
its of tolerance in all tests for di- 
mensions, weight, and balance. 
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s This extruded hollow section 
is one of the several magnesium 
shapes developed by American 
Magnesium for cloth rolls. Al- 
though extremely light in weight, 
these rolls are strong and stiff, so 
they can stand up under heavy 
loadings. Caps on both ends protect 


the edges. 
There’s no distortion to cause them to go 

out-of-round; no cracking or splintering to 
shorten their life. Service reports indicate that 
with proper care, they will last indefinitely. 

This is one of the many items of textile 
equipment developed by American Magnesium 
to reduce operating costs and improve product 
quality. Write for details on magnesium cloth 
rolls, warp beams, jack spools, loom beams, 
bobbins, and any machinery part in which om 
want to eliminate dead weight. 

Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent 
for American Magnesium Products, 1704 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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Reduce wear on Heddle and Warp 























TUPER Incested-cye Hed- : 
: 
: 
| 
| 








The TUFFER Inserted-eye— which chafe the warp and | 
a smooth, one-piece ring of cause broken ends. 
metal—tesists wear and gives 
long, trouble-free service. Con- dles give longer service and 
trast this with the picture of ee en smoother operation. They are 
the ordinary heddie. Notice that after a available with any size and shape of 
period of service grooves begin to appear center and end eye and in any size wire. 
Write for samples 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, ' 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 mches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented : 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
HOWARD BROS. "¥<. co 
e 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sranch Offices Au > “anadian Agents 
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Actual photo of a Gulf Service 
Engineer (right) consulting with 
mill Owner and Superintendent 
on winder lubrication. 


ULF QUALI 


HELP US KEEP 


PO 


INTENANCE COSTS DO 


HEN this winder was installed 3 years ago,” says 
this Superintendent, “we called in a Gulf Service 
Engineer and adopted the lubrication practice and the 
quality lubricants he recommended. This step has paid 
us big dividends—maximum poundage, no shutdowns 


for repairs, and negligible maintenance costs.” 


The production insurance value of Gulf quality lu- 
bricants shows up today—when textile mill equipment 


must be pushed to the limit to meet wartime demands 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





for yarns and fabrics. For severe service proves the 
superior lubricating value and long life of these lu- 
bricants—they provide the kind of protection that 
helps keep machines up to maximum production, with 
low costs for maintenance and power. 


Call in a Gulf Service Engineer and let him show 
you how Gulf quality lubricants can help you with 
your maintenance problems. Write, wire, or phone 


your nearest Gulf office. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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-any type - any metal 


As specialists in PIPING, Grinnell is your logical 
source of performance-proved Fittings for every 
pipe or tubing installation. 


The Grinnell line of Pipe Fittings includes 
screwed, flanged and welding types, in all stand- 
ard metals. Tube Fittings of Superseal, ‘““AN” Air- 
craft and S.A.E. designs are available in aluminum, 
bronze, steel, air furnace malleable and plastics. 








Available from your local Grinnell jobber, or from 
any of the Grinnell branch warehouses listed 
below. Catalog on request. 





GRINNELL co COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Providence 1, R. I. 


Branch Warehouses 


Atlanta 2, Ga. Los Angeles 13, Cal. Providence 1, R. I. 
Charlotte 1, N.C. Minneapolis 15, Minn. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
Chicago 9, III. New York 17, N.Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cleveland 14, O. Oakland 7, Cal. San Francisco 7, Cal. 
Houston 1, Tex. Philadelphia 34, Pa. Seattle 1, Wash. 














GRINNELL 


PIPING 
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L. EF. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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RETURN AIR CONDENSER CONNECTED TO A TWO-BEATER ONE-PROCESS PICKER 


















a 


Whitin One-Process Picker. 








ONE PROCESS PICKERS 


plus 
RETURN AIR CONDENSERS 


In the highly competitive days ahead quantity production alone will 
not be sufficient. It is of the utmost importance that your Picker Room pro- 
duction be of the highest possible quality to insure trouble free operation 
in subsequent processes. 

Whitin’s One Process Picker can be made in a 
variety of combinations to suit particular mill con- 
ditions. This together with its many other desirable 








ee [ features will add materially to the quality of your 
oq few on pt Picker Room production. Consider these advantages: 
as 4 | (1) Thorough picking and cleaning of stock. 
2 ———_ (2) Gentle but positive action on the fibers. 
: (3) Evenness of lap produced. 
eee (4) Economical operation with high production. 





(5) Rugged yet precise mechanical construction. 


An ideal accessory for your Picker Room, for 
use in conjunction with One Process Pickers, is the 
_—_————— = Whitin Return Air Condenser. These units are of 
mil a eal} §=— definite help in controlling dust conditions, main- 
Coats Bedtan View af Wile taining proper humidification, and reducing the White Retere 

Return Air Condenser. fire hazard in the Picker Room. Air Condenser. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS : 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. ATLANTA, GA. : 
yx q 
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The Flat Leather Automatic Tension drive is so easy on the 
belt ... that a G&K “Research” Leather Belt will outlive a 
rubber V-belt on a corresponding drive . . . better than 2 to 1. 


Tension is a prime factor in belt wear. Normally if tension 
is too high, the belt breaks down. If tension is too low, abrasion 
and heat, caused by slippage, wear it out. But on a F.L.A.T. 
drive, the pivoted base regulates tension automatically — 
high only when the load is heavy, low when the load is light. 


The thinner cross-section of the flat leather belt minimizes 
belt wear caused by internal heat originating from continual 
flexing around pulleys on short centers. 


In the infrequent cases when a flat leather belt does need re- 
placement, the new belt can be made endless on the drive, 
there’s no tension adjustment, no pulley alignment problem. 
Ask your G&K distributor for a demonstration. 

















Due to the properties of its exclusive tannage and curry, 
“Research” Leather Belting not only gives you maximum belt 
service, but also improves in load-carrying capacity during 
its entire life. 


Pre-stretching according to hide characteristics elim- 
inates non-elastic stretch. 


Exclusive “weight-controlled” curry gives maximum 
pulley grip — meaning it can run with less tension (which 
wears belts and bearings). 


Patented “tension-cementing” gives positive ply ad- 
hesion strength. 


Write Graton & Knight Company, 327, Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts, for new, free Belting Manual. 





1 


eee 


a 
: 


from Graton & Knight's complete line . . . manufactured under one control from green hide to finished 
product. Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under ‘Graton & Knight" in “Belting” section of 


Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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World’s : 
most widely used 
Dial Scales 


@ Accurate, rapid, reliable! 








Whatever your requirements 
are for weighing, counting, 
weight-recording, batching, 
force- measuring... Look to 


Toledo! Toledo Scale Co., 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES | 
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OW CAN the use of certain colors 
increase efficiency among workers 
in my plant? 


Our best answer to this question is to 
refer them to companies who have 
applied Pittsburgh’s new science of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. 


They’ll receive answers like this 
one just received from W.H. Crenshaw, 
Plant Manager of the Aberfoyle Man- 
ufacturing Company of Belmont, N.C.: 
“We painted our Mill buildings 
according to your principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS. Such use of 
specific color has many advantages. 
It is helping us to maintain a higher 


Scientific use of color lessens eye 


@ Mill building of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Belmont, N. C., after 
it was repainted according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


) fatigue among textile workers— 


DYNAMICS | re 


employee morale, a good safety rec- 
ord and efficient productionthrough- 
out our organization.” 


During the past year hundreds of 
plants in many industries have en- 
joyed similar experiences. Where 
these principles have been applied, 
more work per man-hour and more 
man-hours per worker have 
been the result. Workers’ 
eye fatigue has been les- 
sened, absenteeism reduced, 
accidents prevented and pro- 
duction improved. 


Pittsburgh has worked 























G PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
PITTSBURGH 
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STANDS FOR 


out special methods to utilize this 
energy in color on every paintable sur- 
face—machines, floors, walls, ceilings 
and mobile equipment. You can test 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant 
by applying its principles on one or 
two machines—or in one department. 
See the difference it makes in results 
and morale. 


Write for a FREE copy of our 
booklet, “Color Dynamics” 
which contains a detailed ex- 
' planation of the use of energy 
in color. Address Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Dept. 4T-12. 








COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
QUALITY 


PAINT AND GLASS 
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CRISIS KIT...kept ready 
for emergencies by Mr. Cellophane 





FLARES, flashlight, instruction books, etc. are vital equipment for this 
collapsible lifeboat which is carried on the mighty Clippers that are flying 
high priority passengers and freight on the global airways. These essen- 
tial items must be in perfect condition in case of emergency—and that 
means another vital job for Sylvania cellophane! The articles are heat sealed in air-tight moisture-proof 
cellophane and inserted in the pocket of the inflated boat. Then the boat is deflated and stowed in its place 
on the Clipper. Here is just another essential Sylvania development that will mean more uses for cellophane 
...and better cellophane ...in the postwar world. 


7 — 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. » Reg. Trade Mark 
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SO UUPIUENIT 


for PACKAGE, RAWSTOCK, SKEIN and HOSIERY— also PACKAGE EXTRACTING and DRYING 


ROTARY HOSIERY DYEING MACHINE 
{Conventional Type) 


The machine is designed to carry an overload greatly beyond 
rated capacity. Each perforation is hand-finished, tested with silk 
for perfect smoothness, giving cylinders a glass-like finish, and in- 
teriors are completely free of rivets or fabric-damaging projections. 


V. E. Machines are equipped with over-size up-to-date approved 
reversing switches to withstand reversals. They provide a consistently 
finer quality of work plus higher production capacity. Both floating 
and conventional types of machines are furnished with level gauges, 
thermometers, draw-off taps, dye-mixing containers, steam pipes, etc. 





ROTARY CYLINDER 
(Floating Type) 


The cylinder is the first major improvement in twenty years of 
hosiery dyeing — eliminating roughing, chafing, crease-marks, tum- 
bling, tangling, etc. Sturdy, yet trim construction designed for easy 
penetration of the liquor. Totally enclosed with "fool proof” cyl- 
inder door locks. The cylinder compartments can be removed, 
replaced without disturbing the entire machine, and are _ inter- 
changeable. The Floating Rotary Hosiery Dyeing Machine is of 
patented construction with patented dyeing process. 








PNEUMATIC PACKAGE DYEING MACHINE 


All stainless steel, vertical-spindle type package yarn dyeing 
machine which introduces a revolutionary PNEUMATIC principle of 
operation and control embodied in a 4-Way Control Transfer Valve 
of extreme simplicity and space-saving compactness. An exclusive 
now Venango development, this valve gives an instantaneous reversal 
of dye flow, with unvarying pressure in either direction and with 
increased efficiency and controlled uniformity of dyeing results. 
Simplified design, with fewer parts and accessories, means a reduced 
need of mechanical attention, trouble-free performance, low upkeep. 





PNEUMATIC RAWSTOCK DYEING MACHINE 


All stainless steel type Rawstock Dyeing Machine with V. E. 
patented type, fool proof, self-locking Rawstock carrier. Illustrated 
below is a typical V. E. Rawstock Dyeing Machine installation. 
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VENANGO \, ENGINEERING 









PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
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Correct lighting — with 
{ properly applied G-E 
Lamps— offers important 


_—_ 





HOW TO REDUCE 
THE HIGH COST 

OF PLANT new savings in eel 

| power and materials. 

ACCIDENTS | Here are specific results: 














oo —— 




















Handling materials around ma- 
chinery calls for caution—plus 
adequate glare-free lighting for 


Overcome visual strain—and fa- 
tigue goes down, safety up. G-E 
Lamps (above) furnish high in- 


Machine operations move faster 
and safer in this mill using high- 
level, eye-easy illumination pro- 





vided by G-E Mazda Fluorescent Lamps. tensity illumination at low brightness safety. G-E Mazda Lamps help provide 
Good machine lighting promotes safety, ... enable new workers to learn faster it in this carpet mill. 
reduces accidents. and make fewer errors. 








lighting for safety... or-more 








production at lower cost... or for 
lighting that can make postwar products sell quicker : 
and easier... General Electric makes the lamps for 

| every lighting need. Call on your G-E lamp supplier. 


| REMEMBER: Safer production starts 
a . with good lighting —and good lamps 
Production hits top speed here are the heart of good lighting. Be sure 
—thanks to an even spread of the lamps you buy are marked G-E. 
diffused G-E Fluorescent light- 


ing that reaches into those dark corners 

















TURN TO GeE: Whether it’s | | 























where the accident potential is highest. | 


— w— 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ¢Q ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radi programs: ‘‘The G-£ All-Girl Orchestra,"’ Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC: ‘‘The World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45 5. m. EWT, CBS: ‘‘The G-£ Houseparty,’’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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x Reduced power consump 


4. Lower Lubrication costs 


-_ No matter what machines you operate— 
you'll find that your best specifications for oil or 
grease are ultimate results. 


a You’re not interested in the oil or grease as 
such. You’re after continuous production, unin- 
terrupted by machine failure. You want lower 


Correct Lubrication—the 4 factors that add up to 
lubrication profits for your plant. 


oo You can get these 4 factors now with 
Socony-Vacuum’s complete lubrication pro- 
Sram for your plant. For this program not only 
means the best quality lubricants for specific needs, 





maintenance costs from maximum 
machine protection, reduced power 
consumption from lower frictional 
losses and, finally, you want lower 
lubrication costs. 





= In short, what you want are 
the 4 factors of Socony-Vacuum 





GAREOKe 


Lubricants 


counsel for scientific application, lat- 
est storage and handling methods, 
charts, controls and even progress 
reports of benefits obtained. 

See your Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative and specify the 4-factor 
story for your lubrication dollars. 


7 but also includes skilled engineering 
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SOCONY- VACUUM O1L COMPANY, INC, Standard Oil a N. y. ‘Division » White Star Sie Lubrite Division « choot Division 
White Eagle Divisions Wadhams Division» Magnolia Petroleum Company® General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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Your 4 Best Oil “Specifications” 





Socony-Vacuum’s 4-Factor Story 
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THE APRONS THAT THE fame 


YARN SAYS ARE BEST | 


Experience over a period of many years has proved 
that the apron material with the finest drafting quali- 
ties is Lawrence Calfskin. In mill after mill, the Law- 
rence brand has survived experiments made with 


other materials — and today is selected more often 


than any other. 

There is no substitute for the ‘‘grain’’ side of 
leather. The close-fibered structure of the skin gives 
it strength not found in other materials, and enables 
it to resist wear due to the constant flexing and to the 
tension, or pressure, applied by the operation of the 
machinery. _ 

Furthermore, mills like the convenience of having 
aprons open-end so that they can be installed quickly, 
even in bottom positions, without having to tear 
down the frames or mix-up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons . . . for per- 
formance and long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin. 


LAWRENCE 
CALFSRINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 








A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
: Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. 















































* Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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lengthens roll life 
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The triple-resiliency of Spinna Calf — a feature no other type of 
material has — helps lengthen service life. 

Springy fibres, interlocking in all directions, géve with pressure, 
then move immediately back into position. Thus the yarn is 
cushioned without permanently affecting the condition of the 
cot. Even an ordinary hard end will cause no damage, for the 
groove will close up promptly. 

Mills like the fact that the surface of Spinna Calf has a coefficient 
of friction that is just right. It holds the yarn securely through 
the rolls and then carries waste well back on the clearer, avoiding 
eyebrows. . 

And a special Aygroscopic ingredient introduced into Spinna helps 
to absorb moisture — which, by thus increasing the material's 
conductivity, helps to remove static from the yarn. 

For such reasons — Spinna is the calfskin most generally used. 
Use it yourself . . . and watch the results — in spinning efficiency, 
in Jonger roll life. 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


2 “Srifle Reslient 




















Any side is up . . . when it’s a Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled 
Centrifugal Pump. For this versatile pumping unit can be in- 
stalled anywhere . . . either horizontally or vertically ... on 


floor, wall or ceiling. 


Pump and motor are combined into a single efficient unit, 
ready for installation .. . a masterpiece of compact design. And 
regardless of position, they operate economically and effectively. 
For convenience of installation, discharge nozzles can be turned 


in any one of eight different positions. 
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OTHER 
PUMPING 
ADVANTAGES 


1. Water passages and impeller blades 
are carefully proportioned for efficient 
operation. 





2. Vital parts cast in GarDurloy for greater 


3. Splash-proof, explosion-proof motor 
available if desired. 


4. Capacities range from 30 to 1200 gal- 
lons per minute. 





For complete information, write for descriptive bulletin. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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—and the metal of motion 
speeds textile operations 


Magnesium is “‘made to order” for the moving 
parts of textile machinery. Its light weight—a full 
third less than that of aluminum—means low 
inertia . . . and that means smooth, high-speed 
operation with less vibration. - 


Better still, the strength and stability of alloyed 
magnesium parts cut wear and tear and eliminate 
the high maintenance costs caused by frequent 
failure of some non-metallie parts. 


The textile industry is thoroughly familiar with 


DOWMETAL 








poes out 


When magnesium goes In 
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the importance of these factors in machine parts 
—especially in those requiring intermittent or 
reciprocating movements at high speeds. Magne- 
sium is the answer: weaving, knitting, spinning, 
twisting and winding operations alike benefit from 
the Metal of Motion. 


If you want detailed technical information on the 
advantages of magnesium in textile operations, get 
in touch with Dow, pioneer producer and fabricator 
of this lightest structural metal. 








magnesuime 


THE METAL OF MOTION 














MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN (isis 
New York + Boston «+ Philadelphia +« Washington « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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DEPEND ON CRANE... WHEN IT’S 





PIPING EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY e ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS e ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


To keep piping at its best, to simplify 
and speed up deferred replacements— 
call on the Crane line. You choose 
from the world’s greatest selection of 
piping materials—in brass, iron and , 
steel. One source—your Crane 
Branch or Wholesaler—supplies on 
one order all your requirements. Every 
part is uniform in quality, backed bya 
single responsibility. Your whole task 
from ordering of parts to installing 
them is simplified—and at the same 
time you are benefiting by Crane Co.’s 
90-year leadership in the field of pip- 
ing materials. Below is an example of 
Crane complete lines—in Standard 
Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves. 






















~ 


id 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard fron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves with Brass trim are recommended for steam, water or oil lines; 


all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Made in O.S.&Y. and Non-rising Stem patterns. 


os Working Pressures 


Boiler control system for regulating dampers 





























Screwed or flanged end valves Hub end valves 
1.33 Te . Size of Valve Saturated Cold water, oil or Cold water or gas, 
od a hi Steam gas, non-shock non-shock 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 & 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. ° 150 pounds 150 pounds 

















*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150 pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2 in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. « Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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fe VALVES - FITTINGS - PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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QUALITY 
Our Best Salesman! 


Today, as in over 50 years of 
"yesterdays,'' quality is our best 
salesman. For now as always, the 
quality of Lambeth Products is 
tops. 


This fact is being proved time and 
again in textile mills throughout 


America. 


Try famous Biltrite Canvas Lug- 
straps as a starter. You'll find the 


results well worth the test! 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
Mlirs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 


for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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T’S swell to have automatic control of dyeing tem- 
peratures. But the right temperature isn’t much help 
unless it’s on for the right period of time. 


On these Venango Dye Machines at a big New England 
knitting mill, both time and temperature are controlled 
automatically, because each Taylor Fulscope Record- 
ing Temperature Controller is equipped with a built- 
in Taylor Process Timer. 


With a set-up like this, a skilled operator doesn’t need 
to hang around with a stop watch. All he does is set 
the instrument for the desired time period. Timing 
commences when the apparatus reaches the set point 
of the controller, regardless of how long the “com- 
ing-up”’ time may be. At the end of the time period, the 
Process Timer automatically terminates the process. 





This new Process Timer is only one of many Taylor 
control aids that can improve production for you. 
Call your nearest Taylor office or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and con- 


trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid 
level. 

















ACCURACY FIRST 











BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 
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IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Wrong! There are many 
day in treating fabrics, at 
as there are types of fabrics. 


Each resin ... and each of the mul- 
titude of manufacturers’ variations of 
each basic type. . . achieves a different 
result, fundamentally as well as qual- 
itatively. 


< 


It would be far more simple if chem- 
. istry had been able to bundle up shrink- 
age control, water-repellency, and slip- 
proofing, for example, in one resin 
product ... but that millennium isn’t 
here! Some resins do one job superbly 
well and others only passably; and, of 
course, some resins don’t do any job 
really well. 


. am 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





How then 
does a mill con- 
verter or finish- 
er, anxious to 
give his product 
the benefit of 
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SERVING A INDUSTRY... 


these new-found chemical deveiop- 
ments, make a choice? 

First, he must decide what he wants 
to do to his material . . . deluster or 
glaze, impart slip-proofing, shrinkage 
control, snag-proofing, wear-proofing, 
or weather-proofing. 


And he must find a reliable source of 
both products and counsel. These new 
developments in textile chemistry, and 
the still greater developments to come, 
require a thoroughgoing knowledge of 
both textiles and chemistry before they 
can be enjoyed fully and profitably. 

That’s why it will pay you to watch 
Monsanto, from whose textile labora- 
tories many of the most exciting an- 
nouncements about chemically im- 
proved fabrics have been coming these 
recent months, and from where they 
will continue to come. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Techni- 
cal Service, Everett Station, Boston 49, 
Massachusetts. 


- WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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"HIGHER SPEEDS...MORE PRODUCTION 


with AMCO Evaporative Cooling 


— 


To the accepted advantages of controlled humidi- 
fication AMCO Evaporative Cooling adds the desir- 


able benefits that come from reduced temperatures. 


After thorough examination and comparison the 
management of more than fifty mills has selected 
this clean, ductless system as the most logical and 
efficient means of controlling temperature and com- 
fort twelve months of the year. 

You too, may be facing the troubles which accom- 
pany greater heat caused by higher machine speeds. 
There is something you can do about it. Call in an 
AMCO engineer ... let him show you how this sim- 
pler cooling system will help you to put your mill in 
a favorable position to meet the coming peacetime 
high speed, high production competition. 
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AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 
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Reduces excessive 
temperature and 
holds relative humid- 
ity at point best 
suited to fibre and 
process. 


Assures evener yarn 
counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


Speeds production in 
high friction (heat) 
areas. 


No cumbersome 
ducts to become 
clogged and obstruct 
light. 


pede ee 


Easy to install—mini- 
mum disruption. 


High flexibility to 
meet changing room 
conditions. 


Minimum mainte- 
nance. 


AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling utilizes your 
present humidifica- 
tion system. 


Increases workers’ 
comfort. 


Vvyv 























AAMCO tvarorative 


COOLING SYSTEMS = 


BOSTON — ATLANTA — CHARLOTTE 
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| that “you get only what 
you pay for.” That goesfor m ings in life, and certainly 
for products used in textile: ssing. 











In your wet processing, the * ‘money value” of a wetting 
agent is determined by its wetting spéed at the low concen- 
tration customarily used. Most wetting agents have about 
equal speed at high concentrations, but thatiis not a prac- 
tical comparison. 


In testing for real money bus a wetting agent, the 
lowest practical concentration should be the point at which 
such evaluation is made. | \ 


\ 











Other items to consider are the| é! 
unifc 
count 
; that’ , 
techni n, write 


Phil 3, Pa., or 
at y 
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The olfactory sense may have guided people, but fish- 


mongers used this obvious sign to draw trade. 


The trademark or name on your product may be your 
only contact with customers. It must be distinctive, : 
dignified, eye-catching. The reputation of many large [ 
successful businesses has been built on the acceptance of 
a trademark or name. Kaumagraph Identification 
Products offer several attractive economical methods 


of labeling and marking your products. 


New uses for Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, 


Embossed Seals and Boxwraps have been developed 





for war—many have now been released for general 
cotisumption, others when peace returns. The demand 
for these new methods and products in addition to our 
regular production will assure full employment and 
opportunities for many returned veterans and demobi- 


lized defense workers. 





il from igni 
PRESTOMARKS Any detail from the designing of your trademark to 


f me : production and registration of the finished product can 
or economical, attractive, 


be handled by Kaumagraph. Investigate now. Send for 


permanent labeling. The touch 
of a bot iron makes them a Kaumagraph Identification Man today. 





stick for all time. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ““Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company i 


Vdeniificalion “Neadguariors since 1902 ] 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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| ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO , Greensboro, N.C. —GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S.C. 
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requires rigid construction 


Ever increasing loom speeds require strong construction of your loom harness to 
withstand the constant strain and vibration of these extreme speeds. 


WALKER HEDDLE FRAMES can withstand these high loom speeds due to their 
superbly rigid construction. Strong selected lumber together with sturdy end 
bracing keeps the frame rectangular indefinitely. Rolled rivets prevent brace parts 
from spreading. Patented lock hooks hold tempered heddle rods firmly in place 
under greatest vibration. These are a few of the many features of WALKER HEDDLE 
FRAMES that make them the "preferred" loom harness of countless mills using 
high speed automatic looms. 


WALKER HEDDLE FRAMES can be furnished in single or double bar, or sliding 


hook (silk) type for all looms and all types of weaves. 


HEDDLES HEDDLE FRAMES 
LOOM REEDS 


and many Supplies and Accessories 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ATLANTIC & RUTH STS., PHILA. 34, PA. 


HEDDLES * HEDDLE FRAMES ¢ REEDS 








R. T. OSTEEN, Southern Megr., Greenville, 8. O. 
A. A. ‘‘RED’’ BRAME, Greensboro, N. O. 


Southern Representatives 
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‘This locks 











in 1 quick operation 





Allis-Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” with tapered split bush- 
ing is put on, aligned, locked to shaft as a unit — making it 
the fastest mounting and demounting sheave on the market! 














Place sheave on shaft. Slides 

on smoothly because clearance is ing easily, sheave can be placed 

provided by expanded bushing. exactly according to straight-edge is locked securely to shaft and 

There's no hammering — zo forcing! ... giving you true alignment with re- grips like magic! No set screws to 

Complete sheave and bushing unit comes sulting smooth performance. A mini- damage shaft. Send for Bulletin B6310. 

intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. mum of time is required. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. a 
1 





Slide to desired position. Slid- 
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“MAGIC-GRIP” @) SHEAVES 
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and it’s ready to go! Entire sheave |; 
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COLOR CONDITIONING is the scientific use of 


paint to improve employee efficiency and morale. 
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Du Pont Announces Color Conditioning 


A Proved Plan for the use of color to 
increase production, improve employee 
efficiency all through your plant 


HERE IS IMPORTANT NEWS about a tested scientific 
color plan for your entire plant, which will increase 
employee efficiency, improve product quality, reduce 
personal injuries and foster better employee-manage- 
ment relations. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning is a development of 
Du Pont and Mr. Faber Birren (leading industrial color 
authority) after 16 years of actual experience. The 
completeness of this program is demonstrated by the 
cutaway drawing above, an adaptation of true case 
histories where the value of scientific color selection 


has been proved beyond doubt. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning is simple and practical. 
It is not interior decoration. It produces results by in- 


creasing operating efficiency. It improves lighting con- 
ditions. It reduces eyestrain and fatigue by scientifically 
eliminating severe visual contrasts between the work 
being done and the surrounding areas. 

At the present time, Du Pont is devoting its available 
raw materials largely to either war finishes or the 
manufacture of exterior paints in the public interest 
of protecting property against deterioration. It is not 
too soon, however, for you to plan with us for improving 
your plant with Color Conditioning when materials are 
available. Write to: 

E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


) $ Pat OFF 
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. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . 














STOP THAT PROFIT [FAK IN THE a oe 





There are facts to prove that by equipping your 
cards with the Saco-lowell Continuous Card Stripper 


INCREASE PRODUCTION as much as 21%. 


ELIMINATE the loss of stock now going into cylinder 
strips. 


RECOVER an additional 1% to 2% of the fibre 


processed. 


and 


on a two-shift basis these very TANGIBLE SAVINGS 
in operating cost, improved production and cotton 
saved will create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the 
investment in card strippers AS MUCH AS 
759% TO 100%. 
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These forms filled out will show you how you can 


increase your profits and better your card room 


conditions. 


T e e e fill out Form 1 to obtain the basic data. 


2 e « e make the necessary calculations and fill 
out Form 2. 


If you will follow this simple procedure, you will be surprised at the 
savings in Time, Cotton and Labor which will be made possible by using 
a complete installation of the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper. 
Should you prefer to have our engineers work out the calculations re- 
quired in Form 2, send us the data shown on Form 1. From the infor- 
mation you send us, we will complete the estimate and show you exactly 
what improvements and economies can be made by installing the 


Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper on all your cards. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS Boston, Massachusetts 


CHARLOTTE GREENVILLE ATLANTA 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN 
6 TEXTILE DISTRICTS 
LAWRENCE 


Main Office and Plant, P. O. Box 

927, Telephone: Lawrence 6194. 
NEW YORK 

W.S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 

Telephone: Lexington 2-6060. 
CHICAGO 

Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson 

Blvd., Telephone: Harrison 7140. 


CHARLOTTE 


Branch Plant and Sales Office: 
Clifton Watson, Manager Southern 
Sales, P. O. Box 2036. Telephone: 
Charlotte 3-7503. 


ATLANTA 
Arthur Harris, P. O. Box 1982, Tele- 
phone: Main 2543. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


R. D. Hughes Sales Company, 1812 
Main St., Telephone: C-6283, C-6284. 


EMMONS STEEL HEDDLES ARE CARRIED 
IN STOCK IN LAWRENCE AND CHARLOTTE 


Made in straight and duplex types 
(also special) of special high 
carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and 

| stainless. 
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HEDDLE FRAMES 


Made in three standard styles— 
single iron ends, double iron ends, 
combination ends; also _ special 
frames to order. Metal parts are 
protected by zinc plating. 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Reeds of all kinds e Twine Har- 
ness e Slasher Combs e Wardwell 
Loop and Doll Pickers 


J-W PICKER APRONS 
& CONVEYERS 

Standard sizes in stock. Special sizes 
to order. Wood—well finished, se- 
lected maple. Leather—best quality 
top grain of the bend. Made to order 
with Fabreeka in place of leather. 
Fabreeka will not stretch; out- 
lasts leather up to 3 times. 
Aprons also repaired 








CHICACE in Charlotte. 
NOI a LAWRENCE 
CHARLOTTE 
! ATLANTA oS 
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HOW WET IS YOUR WARP? 


Where warps are running too dry] or too wet the Brown Moist-o-graph 
slasher controller eliminates guesswork. 


To produce a warp containing correct moisture content slasher operators 
set the control instrument for any desired regain to meet specific weave 
room requirements—thus every warp goes to the loom containing the 
correct moisture content. No wet warps. No baked or overdried warps. 
Fewer broken ends—less shedding and chafing in the loom. 


The Bsown Moist-o-graph slasher controller is calibrated in terms of 
“moisture content" which is controlled and recorded in percentage regain 
on the instrument chart. 


The scale plainly visible up to a distance of 50 feet makes checking 
extremely easy. 


Where the Brown Moist-o-graph slasher control system is installed results 
show—a better weaving warp—increased weave room production. More 
uniform fabrics. 

What the Moist-o-graph is doing for others it can do for you. 


Write THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a _ division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 4492 Wayne Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: London, 
England: Stockholm, Sweden. 


BOSTON, MASS., 799 BEACON ST. ATLANTA, GA., 4 NO. RHODES CENTER 


BROWN MOIST: 


To Measure and Contro/ ‘S$ 
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Only BRISTOL has an impartial answer...because 


ONLY BRISTOL MAKES BOTH 


Where conventional hex socket screws have been do- 
ing a passable job, you’ll find that Bristol Hex Socket 
Screws will give you greater strength, tighter fit and 
more convenience. 


GREATER STRENGTH — Bristol’s unique 
method of cold-upsetting and extruding high-grade 
alloy steel . . . developed first for Bristo “‘Multiple- 
Spline’ Screws, then used for hex . . . provides extra 
surface hardness and elasticity — noticed particularly 
under the heads of cap screws. 


TIGHTER FIT — Threads of Bristol Hex Socket 
Screws are also extruded to give greater accuracy of 
lead and pitch (resulting in a Class III fit) as well as 
extra surface hardness. 


58 


MORE CONVENIENCE — Precision manufact- 
uring methods, developed during Bristol’s 32-year ex- 
perience in making socket screws, result in more ac- 
curate mating of wrench and socket for easier handling 
and faster assembly. That’s because the extremely 
close tolerances required in making Bristo ‘‘Multiple- 
Spline’? Socket Screws are applied to Bristol Hex 
Socket Screws... at no extra cost. 


Bristol Hex Socket Screws cover the complete range 
down to and including No. 4 wire. On the smaller sizes 
Bristo ““Multiple-Spline’’ Screws are often 


recommended. The Bristol Company, Gz WH 
Mill Supply Division, 125 Bristol Road, wt 


Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 
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WHERE TO USE BRISTO 





Do you have trouble with socket walls bursting or 
rounding out under wrench pressure, especially in” 


the smaller sizes? Does vibration loosen your pres- 


ent screws? Do you frequently have to take screw- 


‘fastened products apart and then reassemble?’ 


If so, switch to Bristo ‘‘Multiple-Spline’’ Socket 
Screws ... they’re the only socket cap and set: 
screws that are turned without expanding pressure 
e : can be tightened to resist more vibration than a 
hex screw can . . . can be loosened easily. 


The Bristo ‘“Multiple-Spline” Socket Screw is 


scientifically geared to the key, being turned by. 


rotary pull instead of expanding push. That’s 
why you can turn it beyond the point where the 
socket of a hex rounds out or bursts. Yet it is 
loosened with a flick of the key. _ 


_ It’s easy to see why leading aircraft and com- 
munications equipment: manufacturers specify the 
Bristo ‘‘Multiple-Spline”’ Socket Screw . . . and why 


electrical appliances, motors, cameras, instru- 
ments, etc. gain the benefits of faster, tighter 


assembly from this Bristol exclusive. 








Only the tine 
has the right socket screw 
for every application 




















“HEX” 


STRIPPER PLE 

Lt. SPLINE” and 
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#i “HEX” 
—™> SET SCREWS 
No. 4 to 1” 





“HEX” 
CAF’ SCREWS 
No. 4to 1” 
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THEY HOLD 
THE BELT TRUE 





... BECAUSE THEY’RE 
HELD TRUE 
IN THE SPACER CARD 





Here are the fool-proof transmission 
belt hooks you’ve been waiting for... 
Bristol’s “B Line” hinge-type Belt 
Hooks... now waiting for you on your 
nearby distributor’s shelves . . . ready 
to speed up belt joining and improve 
performance by distributing pull more 
evenly. 

Here’s the difference. Each hook is 
supported in the spacer card at 6 
points, so even the hook next to the cut 
stays in alignment for a true bite on 
the belt. That saves you time, too, 
because the hooks hit the machine’s 
grooves first shot. 


BRISTOL’S 





LINE 


Transmission Belt Hooks 
FAST and TRUE 
Also CONVEYOR BELT LACINGS 








Staggered Points 





Plates and Rivets OP 
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Oiuclate has the Answers ° 


to: Your LUBRICATION PROBLEMS 





FOR EXAMPLE 


LILY WHITE OILS reduce anne 
heat, and power loss at all shh : 
speeds . - - Come in correct ne Ae 
ties to cushion wort me oe va AS is = = s 
prevent the vibration that Writers 


n. BE cats sa a ¥ en ; 
breaking strength of yar ieee 


E 
SINCLAIR BEARING GREAS 





perfect penetration ae 
quate jubrication of | 
bearings with the minimum ar 

ricat 
cation th 


bearing troubles. 


anti-friction 


at avoids over lub 


Spnus OILS, if too heavy build up drag and power loss. . . if too light, 
the bolsters heat, there is oil “‘fog’”’ and waste of lubricant. Sinclair re- 
search and exhaustive tests in actual service have provided new highly 
efficient oils and greases for complete mill lubrication at economical cost. 
The Sinclair Textile Flow Chart is a guide to adequate lubrication of all 
textile equipment. By following it mistakes in application can be avoided 
and lubricant inventory can be kept low. Have you a copy? No charge. 





























1 fem 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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site: Belts 


—are TODAY delivering BETTER SERVICE 
than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


Every day, on battlefields all over the world, U. S. Army tanks, trac- 

J tors and ee me Hon big guns are giving Gates V-belts a severity of serv- 

ice that no belts built before the war could possibly stand. Gates developed 

4 these combat-unit V-belts through specialized research and is building them 
entirely of synthetic rubber! 


The importance of this fact to industrial V-belt users is 
this— 

@kvery improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-belts has also been added, day by day, to the quality of 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been 
delivered to you. 


In many other products, as you know, war-time improvements must 
be withheld from general use until after the war is won. Gates V-belts are 
a notable exception to this rule for the simple reason that Victory depends 
upon production and production depends upon V-belts to drive the pro- 
ducing machines. That is why Gates has been able to give you immediately 
in your standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-belt improvement which 
Gates specialized research has developed for.used on the Army’s motorized 
equipment, 


It is because of these facts that the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes you 
are now getting are giving you better service than any V-belts that were 
ever built before the war. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


THE MARK OF ZA SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
nm Awe 
435 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, a. 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 




































GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA,., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis — 
Slnccelcuelselea(elebaleztiebs elestuleyel 
Relieves you of credit losses 








Me 55 MADISON AVENUE «- NEW YORK  & 
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In the Ninth and Tenth Cen- 
turies, the Moors—after their 
conquest of Spain—cultivated 
cotton extensively and, along 
with plainer fabrics, wove the 


first dimities and fustians. 










0 Spain... 


£ The Moors brought with them to Spain 


the spinning and weaving methods they had 
learned from the Egyptians. Centuries be- 
fore the Egyptians practiced the starching of 
their warp yarns, with a paste made from 
grain, for greater strength and weavability. 

Today —Staley Starches are under rigid 
scientific control, to meet all requirements of 


weavability, from the buying of the native 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


PHILADELPHIA 








SAN FRANCISCO 


© 1945 A. E. Stoley Mig. Co., Decotur, iI! 


corn to the finished product. This scientific 
control guarantees uniform quality and per- 
formance from each and every shipment. This 
control permits your sizing formulas to remain 
constant. Staley’s complete line of thick and 
thin boiling starches meets the most exacting 
requirements for every textile use. Staley’s 
consistent, high-quality production—under 
complete laboratory control —has won en- 
thusiastic approval of textile men every- 
where. Use Staley Starches for year after 


@ar satisfaction. 
y 






Number Three in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 
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SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


R : F fe | IN PRINCIPLE 
IN SERVICE 
SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT 
with the Whorl 


It Insures V Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 


V More even spindle speed 

V More even yarn twist 

V Less wear on bolster 
Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 





TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL Sold Exclusively By 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of 


your frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll i J » 4 i ; i E 


it up and mail it to us with your trial order. 


Then 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE Specially C a? 


we Ses ob. Ge vy. GREENSBORO, 











MADE IN THREE WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS : Ke presentatives 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per Ib. GIA AND ALABAMA 

No. 3750—Medium 54-56 \ een Drive, Greenvill 

No. 3572—Thin 62-63 ™. af tas 
(based on 542” widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. 
All laps 3”. | PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION By. Morton, 452 Green Lane, Roxborough, Philadel 


ANID ANID CANADA 
t Compar Maehalelcie 
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It’s got to be good 
to lick the tropics! 


Rainy season in the tropics... Soak- 
ing undergrowth and sticky, humid 
air. It’s tough fighting in the tropics 
in the dry, gruelling heat; it’s tougher 
still in' the soggy wetness. Soldiers 
know their equipment takes a beat- 
ing from the tropics. Camouflage 
netting, uniform cloth, leggings—all 
the fabrics used —need protection 
from the weather... the rain, rot 
and mildew. 


Fen-Aseptic, water repellent and mil- 
dew resistant, is in the fight against 
the tropics. Fen-Aseptic is being used 
in a variety of fabrics, threads and 
tapes... Protecting materials, in stor- 
age and in use, from rain, mildew 
and decay. Fen-Aseptic meets the 13- 


day burial test as set forth in Army 


specifications. 


Fen-Aseptic is a one bath treatment. 


Saves chemicals; saves time; saves 


‘labor in application... Will not 


leach off. Fen-Aseptic is non-toxic 
and non-irritating ... Protects the 
men who apply it and the men who 
use the fabrics. Easily applied in 
almost any finishing operation—jig, 
beck or continuous process machine, 
followed by drying at an elevated 


temperature. 


A limited quantity of Fen-Aseptic is 
now available for general use. Tell 
us what you want Fen-Aseptic to do 
for you. Our laboratory facilities are 


at your service. 


FEN-ASEPTIC 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 34, Pa. Southern Representatives: 
Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, North Carolina : : Makers of a 


complete line of Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


= fe keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship > a same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for-keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi- 
cally worn out and in need of more than ord 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


AldricH MachinE 
Greenwood, WerkS South{Caroline 
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DRAX 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Lovely fabrics that keep their loveliness longer .. . what a plus 
in sales that means! Fabrics protected with Johnson’s DRAX 
actually stay fresh, crisp, new-looking longer. They resist dirt 
and soil... shed water... withstand handling, too. 


DRAX is a new textile finish made by the makers of John- 
son’s Wax. You need no extra, special equipment. DRAX is 
non-flammable, stays stable in solution and may be diluted with 
ordinary tap water. DRAX won’t pick up and spot. It is stable 
at high temperatures, 150° to 212°. 


DRA X-protection is easy to maintain! DRAX service is avail- 
able at laundries and dry cleaners. Later, household DRAX will 
be available at neighborhood stores for use in the home. 


The story of DRAX is being told in announcement panels in 
Johnson’s national advertising in such publications as The 
Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, The New Yorker, 
American Weekly, and many others. Special DRAX advertise- 
ments in Daily News Record and Women’s Wear Daily are telling 
the DRAX story to buyers, converters, and garment makers. 


DRAX tags will identify DRAX-treated fabrics to your cus- 
tomers. Be ready for the demand. Learn about DRAX now. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Fabric Finishes Division, Racine, Wis. 
Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 West 26th Street, New York 1. 
Or any of our other 18 district offices. 
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reated fabrics look lovely longer! 









_ 





Tune in Fibber McGee & Molly — 
Tuesday night — NBC 


DRAX 
«s made ty the makers of 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


This DRAX tag will be a 


recognized symbol of plus value 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 
Dept. C-55, Racine, Wisconsin , 
Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instruc- 


tions and complete information. 


Name 








Firm Name_.._ — , a 














Address _— aioe 


City _ State 
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The traverse mechanism used in the ABBOTT 
TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDER is shown above. 


/ designs used on the conventional stationary spin- 


Ml dle winders. 


erse guide are compact and light, and made of 






traverse parts are fully enclosed in a cast iron frame 


i 
\ having a large.oil well. Lubrication is continuous 
wey from an oil ring. The whole unit runs quietly with | 
Lae A P : minimum care and attention. : 


This design gives a positive traverse, regardless of yarn tension. The ribbon effect of winding is | 
avoided by varying the speed of the cam up and down slightly in relation to winding roll speed, hence — 


the cone or tube runs steadily and there is no need to Slip the roll against the package. 


The traverse guide positions the thread accurately on the package as the eye runs close to the nip _ 
between package and driving roll as at "A". With any type of grooved traverse roll, there is lack of | 


control as at "B". 


As soon as the thread reaches the package, it is pressed by the nip to hold the coils in position _ 


whereas the grooved roll lacks this feature entirely. 


We have realized the mechanical simplicity of grooved roll traverse designs, but have not been able 
to avoid the fundamental difficulties of lack of accurate thread control, jumping out of the grooves, 


and the nicking and wearing of the grooves, so we have continued to perfect the mechanical traverse | 


which gives the best wind. 


The actual cost of maintaining grooved traverse rolls is as much or more through a ten-year period | 


than on the proper design of mechanical traverse with precision-made parts in a compact unit. 


Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 


Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY | 


It is a great improvement over the heavy, clumsy | 


The cam is of hardened steel. The dog and trav- | 


carefully heat treated steels. The cam and all | 
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} On our automatic winders, the thread end on the package must be picked up and carried over to the 
knotter, and this is done by air suction. 
le 
< || The illustration above is of our latest suction blower. 
Oy 


5¢ |) This is a single-stage blower without gears. There is very little noise in operation. The large base gives 
a firm support for the blower itself and the bobbin magazine which is mounted above it. 





d|) Motor is fully enclosed and is cooled by the air drawn down around it. 


The whole design is interchangeable with our former geared blower. 


Main Office and Factory::Wilton, New Hampshire 
“| Southern Representative: Mr. L. §. Ligon, Greenville, S. C€. 
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Only Glass Blocks serve 


ARARGAREL SE 
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STORAGE ROOMS in this textile mill are kept cheerfully bright without artificial 
light. Inner partitions of PC Glass Blocks transmit plenty of daylight to all 
parts of the large room, cut down heat travel, help to exclude dust, need no 
repairs, are easily kept clean and bright. 




















all these ways 


PC GLASS BLOCKS increase comfort in mills, 
offices, factories. They let in plenty of evenly 
diffused daylight. They help keep tempera- 
tures at desired levels. They lessen condensa- 
tion, exclude dust, distracting sights and 
sounds. 

They also frequently effect worthwhile sav- 
ings—by decreasing use of artificial lighting 
—reducing heat losses through lighting areas 
—protecting precision machinery and goods 
in process—lowering cleaning, maintenance 
and repair costs. 

Because they harmonize with both modern 
and traditional design, PC Glass Blocks add 
beauty as well as utility to all new or mod- 
ernized structures of whatever type. 


Since they eliminate the use of sash, which 
so frequently rots, checks, warps and needs 
repainting, you can readily imagine the 
actual dollars they save in year after year 
service. 


PC Glass Blocks come in a full range of 
sizes and designs, to meet all requirements. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 737, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


- Also makers of PC Foamglas_ - 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLaSs COMPANY 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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“These screws ELIMINATE 


a lot of my maintenance 


problems {°° 


SELF-LOCKING 
A copy of the “Unbrako” HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


Screw Catalog is yours for 


the asking. with the KNURLED points 


"Unbrako"” Self-Lockers cut down maintenance 

troubles because they stay tight where they are put— 

Knurling of Socket Screws no amount of vibration will shake them loose. Tight- 

originated with “Unbrako” years ago. ened like ordinary set screws, the knurls of their cup 

points dig in and hold tight. Yet they can easily be 

removed with a wrench and used over and over again, 
without impairment to their self-locking ability. 


“UNBRAKO" Welt-Bar Screws 


Uniformly strong and accurate, | 
Unbrako" Welt Bar Screws. They al- If you install "Unbrako" Self-Lockers on your looms 


“Ag ee — in many : and other machinery, you will be giving yourself an 
ples. inexpensive insurance against breakdowns caused by 


loose set screws. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Let us send you free book on SHORT CEN- 
TER DRIVES data which show how pivot 
beses give 


1. Automatic Bel? Tension 

2. Boost Overioed Capacity of Drives. 

3. Bliminate any possibility of slip. 

4. increase machine ovtput. ce. 
We cre national distributors 
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How do you measure your shutdown costs? By loss of pro- 
duction? . . . by the cost of labor repair? . . . or by the 
combination of both? Here is another yardstick: For a few 
cents more per foot you can have a Schieren belt and mini- 


mize your shutdowns! 


A SCHIEREN LEATHER BELT is insurance against 
longest and hardest wear . . . against exposure to oil, water, 
or other hazards. It has built into it the ability to maintain 
a bull dog grip on the pulley and deliver 2extra R P M’s 
every minute. For the pennies more per foot you pay for 
SCHIEREN quality, you are repaid over and over again— 
year after year! Your experience, too, will indi- 
cate that a SCHIEREN belt is the best buy in 
the long run. 


That’s because SCHIEREN LEATHER 
BELTS represent—the world over—more than 75 
years of belt producing experience. Each stage of produc- 
tion, from raw hide to superbly finished belt, is supervised 
by long experienced specialists—and perfected according to 
the highest standards—-SCHIEREN’S! 


What are your belting requirements? Or problems? — 
Write and tell us now, while you’re thinking about it. 


CHARLES A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


LEATHER BELTINGS— SPECIALTIES 
«HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
. 60 Front St., W., Toronto, Ont 
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SANDOZ 





PRESENTS We Coll ahiwemeng of the 
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Sweet Sede BY HOCKANUM 


. acid. chrome and 
or auxiliary chemicals for 
all natural and synthetic fibres. Sandoz 


Lustrous color adds not a little to 
the sophistication and charm of this 
smooth suede cloth by Hockanum, 
makers of woolens of beauty, quality 
and lasting wear. 

Sparkle in discreet colors ...is a 
tribute both to weaver and dyer. San- 
doz, supplier of dyes to many a fashion 
leader, is glad to assist its customers 
in the selection of colors to achieve 
effects of special distinction. 

Sandoz technicians have also been 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, (HEC., 61 


inventive through the years, in “think- 
ing ahead with textiles.” Sandoz first 
developed a complete range of Meto- 
mega Chrome colors, of particular as- 
sistance in reducing boiling time (often 
by 90%) and expediting the develop- 
ment of correct shading. 
Another example... especially for 
woolens ... is Sandoz Levana, so un- 
usually effective in stripping and re- 
dyeing operations on woolen fabrics. 
Come to Sandoz to fill your current 


VAN DAM STREET, 


needs for dyes .. 
direct... 


application laboratories are located in: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, with 
stocks in those cities. 

Other branches: Chicago, Paterson, 
and Providence. 

Watch for next 
achievement, featuring the work of 


month’s color 
another Sandoz customer. 


NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 





THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINES 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


AUTOMATIC SIZING MECHANISM 
(Roto-Coner*) 


Automatic sizing of the winding pack- 
age to produce cones or tubes of uniform 
diameter — spindle for spindle, package for 
package —- can be accomplished by equip- 
ping the Roto-Coner* with the Automatic 
Sizing Mechanism (Fig. 1.). 





Fig. 1. Automatic Sizing Mechanism 


This mechanism relieves the operator of 
using hand gauges or having to estimate the 
package diameter by eye. It is especially 
advantageous when an operator tends many 
spindles, because her distance from any 
spindle does not make any diffe. eace. 


The device is actuated mechanically, and 
there is no pressure on the package while 
actual winding is going on. 


Setting is easily made so that the spindle 
will knock off at a predetermined package 
diameter. A package of the required diame- 
ter is used as a gauge; with the machine 
stopped, the mechanism is adjusted to fit 
this package. 


51 @F A SERIES Of 


through a Connecting Rod (C), lifts the 
Vertical Slide (D) in which there is a notch 
(D,). When the Vertical Slide becomes ele- 
vated to the predetermined height, the 
Trip Rod Assembly (E) snaps into the 
notch, actuating the Breakage Lever (F) 
so that the Cone Holder will be lifted 
entirely free of the Rotary Traverse. 


To prevent the package from continuing 
to rotate and scrambling the yarn, the 
Automatic Sizing Mechanism further pro- 
vides a means of stopping the package. 
As the Cone Holder keeps rising, it will con- 
tinue the elevation of the Vertical Slide (D) 
which will press the Brake Pad Assembly 
(G) onto the surface of the package, in- 
stantly stopping its rotation. 


Brake Pads of different shapes are pro- 
vided for cones and tubes. The mechanism 
works equally well with either type. 

















LOCK ROO SPRING 


LOCK ROO 


LOCK BOO 
PLATE 


a STOPPING LEVER 


BREAKAGE LEVER 


























Fig. 2. Assembly Details of Automatic 
Sizing Mechanism 


HIGH LIFT PAWL 
(No. 60 Doubling Machine) 


Fig. 3. Assembly Details of High Lift 
Pawl 


Many of these machines have been in 
constant operation giving efficient service 
over a period of a great many years. All 
new or recently manufactured Doublers are 
provided with a new High Lift Pawl which 
allows extra clearance when the cone is 
lifted from the Traverse. It sets the brake 
positively. If present pawls are worn, the 
new pawl is available for replacement and 
may be applied to any existing machine. 


The High Lift Pawl (Fig. 3) is simple in 
action. When an end breaks or runs out, the 
Breakage Lever drops, thereby lifting the 
Stopping Lever into contact with the Cam 
Shaft Bearing. The resulting slight impact 
unlocks the Lock Rod from the Lock Plate, 
thus allowing the Lock Rod Spring to con- 
tract. This draws the Pawl against the 
Ratchet and lifts the package. 


There are two small Cams (one on each 
side of the Pawl) which act as slides for a 
fixed pin driven through the Pawl. When 
the Lock Rod Spring contracts, it not only 
draws the Pawl against the Ratchet but 
also, with the aid of the Cams, forces it to 
be elevated to its highest point, giving the 

















| 

| As the winding package builds up in Spindle a high lift. : 
) diameter, the Cone Holder will move away The Universal No. 60 Doubler has an The Brake Lever is tilted as it is pressed \ 
| from the Rotary Traverse, causing the effective braking mechanism which applies upward by the Pawl; the Adjusting Screw , 
| mete , : ' J dcongens s 
| Cone Holder Bearing (A in Fig. 2) to be the brake directly against the spindle when jg pressed down against the Brake Dog, the f] 
| tipped backward. The Slide Arm (B), being an end runs out or breaks. Thus, thereisno Brake is quickly and effectively set, and the Si 
| connected to the Bearing is raised; this, possibility of chafing the yarn. Spindle is stopped. p 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








‘THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY: 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.4.5 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 
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Fig. 241—Iron Body Bronze 
Mounted Globe Valve for 125 
W. S. P. Has flanged ends, 
outside screw rising stem, 
bolted flanged yoke and re- 
grindable, renewable bronze 
seat and disc. 


Fig. 1531—Class 150-pound 
Cast Steel Globe Valve, with 
flanged ends, outside screw 
rising stem and bolted flanged 
yoke. 





Fig. 1793—Iron Body Berend 7 
> Mounted Gate Valve for 125 


: W. S. P. Has flanged ends, out- The Wm. Powell Company Fig. 1503—Class 150-pound 


side screw rising stem, bolted Cast Steel Gate Valve with 


— o oe See ene Dependable Valves since 1846 .— | flanged ends, outside screw 
solid disc. Also available with ta- . ° . ° rising stem, bolted flanged 
> perwedge double disc—Fig. 1444. Cincinnati 22, Ohio yoke and taper solid me 2 
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“THROUGH THE MILL’ 


DDING SPICE to conversation or 
A writing are those picturesque 
phrases that conjure up a graphic 
image. 

None draws a more vivid pic- 
ture of competency than “through 
the mill”. 

Though it may have originated 
in some other trade, it is aptly ap- 
plied to men who have painstak- 
ingly learned the ways and means 
of producing and distributing cot- 
ton textiles. 

We, and the mills which we 
represent, have indeed been 
“through the mill”. 

We have seen and experienced 
a gamut of changing conditions 
in raw materials, in processes and 


production, in personnel rela- 


tions. in methods of distribution, 
in credits and finance. Together 
we have met supply and demand 
at every point in the economic 
cycle. 

Yet we have always remem- 
bered that blind adherence to past 
principles may lead up dangerous 


alleys. For which reason, we con- 


stantly refresh ourselves on every 


phase of our often intricate, al- 
ways interesting business. And 
keep watch that new conditions 
are anticipated. 

Perhaps your future plans call 
for the services of selling agents 
who are old in experience and 
young in vision: who have not 
only been “through the mill”, but 


who see what lies beyond the gate. 














MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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PLANT 1S COMPLETELY EQUIPPED FOR TEXTILE RESEARCH 


The Textile Research Department of the American Viscose Corporation, 
located at Marcus Hook, Pa., is equipped with machinery of all types for the 
handling of rayon from raw stock to finished yarn or fabric. Almost without 
exception, the equipment is full commercial size. The single-section, single- 
unit, full-fashioned hosiery knitting machine shown here is typical of the De- 


partment’s facilities. 





AVC SPONSORING 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


The American Viscose Corporation is 
sponsoring a2 Rayon Launderability Re- 
search Fellowship at the American Institute 
of Laundering in an effort to develop com- 
plete data on the laundering characteristics 
of men’s rayon shirts, It is hoped that the 
application of facts determined by this re- 
search will make it possible to establish 
recommended procedures for the launder- 
ing of rayon shirts that can be adopted by 
the laundry industry. 

The Corporation is furnishing shirts that 
represent the basic constructions used in 
men’s rayon shirts for testing. Using these, 
laundering tests are being conducted to de- 
termine the influence of various laundering 
procedures on shrinkage, color retention, 
soil removal, and wet and dry tensile 
strength. In addition, the fabrics will be 
evaluated generally in terms of hand, fin- 
ish and appearance. 


WPB ORDERS INCREASED 
RAYON TIRE YARN OUTPUT 


The War Production Board has issued 
directives calling for an additional produc- 
tion of rayon tire yarn of 48 million pounds 
annually. This is in addition to the program 
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of 240 million pounds already ordered. 

The nation’s largest producer of rayon 
tire yarn, the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, will deliver 46 million pounds of the 
extra requirement. This company is already 
furnishing about 50% of the nation’s rayon 
tire yarn. 

Some of the new demand will be filled 
by using equipment in the Front Royal, 
Va., plant of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration that was originally installed for 
rayon staple fiber production. 


FOUR ADVERTISING PROGRAMS 
REPORTED IN DETAIL 


Four booklets covering four phases of the 
American Viscose Corporation 1944 adver- 
tising program are being made available. 

The booklet titled “Rayon Tells Its Story 
to the Public” contains advertisements ad- 
dressed to a large and influential section of 
the public, telling how Rayon and 
“Vinyon”**—through continuous research 
—are becoming increasingly important to 
the life and welfare of America. 

“CROWN Tested Merchandise High- 
lights” is a group of advertisements to 
show the trade and the public that 
“CROWN” Tested Fabrics are going into a 
wide variety of fashionable, serviceable 
merchandise. These ads picture apparel in 


a manner appropriate to the publications 
in which they appear, and give credit to 
the converter, finisher, manufacturer and 
retailers involved. 

“True Stories About Untrue Ideas” is a 
series of advertisements in leading retail 
journals calling attention to the salesper- 
son’s need for rayon information. Each ad 
tells a true story about an untrue idea as 
overheard in an actual sales talk. 

“CROWN Tested Case Histories of 1944” 
are reported in a series of advertisements 
to converters and garment manufacturers. 
They explain the operation of the “Crown” 
Tested Plan by telling case histories of new 
fabrics brought under the plan as a result 
of technical cooperation between con- 
verter, finisher and American Viscose Cor- 
poration. 

‘To obtain copies, write the American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., stating the titles of 
booklets desired. e*T. M.—C&C.C.C. 








MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the nght yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 
Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s Largest Producer of 


Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 

*Reg. U. 3. Pat. OF. 
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Above, a one-piece steel slasher 
creel with ball bearings on all jour- 
nals. Adjustable brake releases au- 
tomatically when slasher starts. A 
sturdier creel that’s easier to align, 
produces more uniform work and 
saves time and power. 













— ~~ seme 


Below, a ball bearing loose pulley 
and outrigger that can be applied 
to any spinning or twister frames. 





West Point Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany specializes in improving and mod- 
ernizing the equipment you already have. 
Machines that may be operating satis- 
factorily now can frequently be made 
more efficient—at a cost so small that 
the increased production or savings in 
time and power will be quickly repaid. 
We shall welcome the opportunity to 


survey your plant and make recommenda- 
tions for modernization, without any 
obligation. Write for further informa- 


tion about this service—NOW. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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HAVE you ever thought of workers as “Human Seeing-Machines” 
... of their eyes as the “cutting tools” in the machines. . . of 
LIGHT as the “oil” that makes them more efficient? 

Do you fully appreciate the fact that light and paint are insepa- 
rable partners in creating good seeing conditions? 

Do you realize that the reflection of light from your plant 
ceilings and walls is as important to good seeing as the direct 
illumination you get from the lighting fixtures themselves ? 

Do you know where colored paints can be used to best advan- 
tage in the work-world . . . and where they shouldn’t be used? 

In this highly readable new booklet by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
noted color and lighting authority, the whole complex subject 
of Color for Industry is taken apart and analyzed on the basis of 
facts gleaned from his 30 years of research and practical expe- 
rience. For the first time Light, Paint and Color are treated as 
related subjects and their contributions to seeing and plant effi- 
ciency viewed in proper perspective. 

We commend this booklet to every executive concerned with 
plant efficiency or the health, safety and well-being of plant 


BARRELED 


Specialists for Nearly Fifty Years 





Please Mention 
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WW. fer Ube first lime 


LIGHT, PAINT AND COLOR ARE TREATED AS RELATED SUBJECTS! 











Director, Lighting Research Lab- 


the “Science of Seeing’’ ; 
twenty-three published 


oratory, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland; 


light, color and human. vision. 


father of 
; author of 
books on 


or obligation; just fill out and mail the coupon below. 






We shall be happy to send you a copy, without cost 





U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 


8- EDudiey Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


: 
; 
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Please send us without charge or obligation, Dr. 


booklet, 


let, '‘Coler for industry'’. 


NAME... 


TITLE... 


COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
__: A ea 


’ 


Luckiesh’s 
"Light and Color in the Work-Werld"’, also your book- 





SONLIGHT 


in Maintenance Paints for Industry 





"The case of the 


* 
kier-stained cotton 











The bleacher was boiling mad. “That 
dyeman says it’s my fault he can’t do a 
better job on his cottons!” 


9 


“I keep telling him,” said the dyeman 
“that something’s wrong with his kier 
boil. I don’t know how his department 
works, but I do know the cottons aren’t 
clean!” 


After carefully examining the offending 
cloth, the Armour Soap Sleuth turned to 
the bleacher. “You’ve got kier stains in 
your cottons,” he said. “They’re caused 
by a faulty boil and mean resist spots and 
cloudiness in the dyeing.” 














“To get a thorough and uniform boil you 
need a high-titer soap like Armour’s Flint 
Chips. Its titeris guaranteed from 41 °- 42°C. 
Flint penetrates quickly, rinses fast... gives 
you a better, cleaner boil because it stays 
active under steam! Use high quality Flint 
in your kier charges and you'll never 
have any trouble with the dyehouse.” 





Company 


Oue of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Seap Sleuth 
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| eventually results in failure and breakdown. 





Many forward-looking mills are replacing their 
“sitting ducks” with Jenkins’ Dynamically Bal- 
anced Spinning Cylinders as fast as time permits. 
We'll be glad to explain in detail why cylinders 
that are both statically and dynamically balanced 
give smoother, faster performance, last longer, 
improve yarn quality and are more economical. 


JENKINS 


IMETAL SH OP 
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Pounding her way around the world at a speed so slow she was 
) dubbed by seamen the "sitting duck"—the Liberty Ship, her five holds 
) crammed and her decks crowded with vital war materials, carried her precious 
| cargo through sub-infested waters to turn the tide of battle. Yet, despite 
the magnificent role she has played, her reciprocating engines had no 
business in the war. They are hard on fuel and slow, but the urgent need 
for shipping didn't permit the accurate machining of the modern 
) turbines now going into the new Victory Ship. For turbines, like 
’ spinning cylinders, must be in perfect balance—both statically 
and dynamically—to prevent the harmful vibration that 





GASTONIA, 
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HUGE WEAVE ROOM | PQSITION INDICATOR ASSURES 
—— FASTER, SAFER LAMP MOUNTING 


In Naumkeag Plant Sylvania Plastic Base Leads Fluorescent 
The largest weave room in the country— | Field with New Design, Ts Non > Corroding 


about 10 acres under one roof—is now en- 
tirely lighted by Sylvania Electric fluo- or 
rescent lamps and fixtures. a result of 

















Fluorescent lamps go into correct position faster--and with no guesswork—as a 
result of Sylvania Electric’s development of a new position indicator, . . latest 
addition to Sylvania’s long list of fluorescent firsts. Molded directly into the 
plastic end-cap—itself a new feature o! 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps—the position 
indicator greatly reduces the time needed 
to assure that lamps are correctly posi- 
tioned in the lampholder. Instead of 
squinting through the lampholder (the 
old method) the maintenance man mere- 
ly verifies lamp position by feeling th: 
location of the indicator, which can be 














Sylvania Fluorescent Lighting In Ten- 


Acre Weave Room 





recent modernization of the lighting sys- | 
tem in the Naumkeag Steam Cotton | 
Mills, Salem, Mass., makers of she | 
sheets and pillowcases. 





THE OLD WAY: A final squint was 
needed to be sure the lamp was cor- 
rectly positioned. 





IMPROVES CONDITIONS 


The lighting of this huge room is de- 
signed to provide the best possible con- 
ditions. This type of lighting, particularly 
in textile mills, means greater. comfort for | 
the individual and a consequent increase 
in production, with reves quality. 





. . Lee 
Here is the new plastic base, moisture- 
and vapor-resistant, with position 
indicators. 


OTHER IN STALLATION S 


Another application of fladrescdut 
lighting at the Naumkeag Mills is in the 
Cafeteria, where a diffused, pleasant il- 
lumination gives the room an appealing, 
modern atmosphere. Several other de- 
partments ofthis company are alsolighted — ‘ eemeiaiemianiiiaat The new bases will be used first on 
by cool, bright fluorescent light with | THE NEW WAY: Position indicator T-12 lamps, and later on T-8 and T-17 


further installations contemplated. | instantly verifies correct mounting. | sizes. 


SYLVAN IAW ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES: INCANDESGENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


easily reached from his place onthe 
ladder. 

The new plastic end-caps provid: 
greatly increased resistance to attack by 
excessive moisture and acid fumes. Thi- 
fact will contribute substantially to lons 
end-cap life in industrial locations. 
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" CAUSTIC SODA eaANUS ilo Toh ats* 
Liquid « Solid « Flake Liquid 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TETRASODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE 
EPSOM SALTS SODIUM SULPHIDE 
Th 40) Lele] 3\ mi 12:10),419) ECLA AT 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE’  TRICHLORETHYLENE 


*On Allocation. tFor delivery by tank truck only 
in New England and Middle Atlantic States. 

As important producers of these basic textile-processing chemicals, 
we are in a position to advise on their availability ...now and 
into the future. Because wartime markets change so suddenly, 
we invite inquiries for information on delivery and for 


samples and prices on these textile chemicals. 











WESTVACO CHLORINE. PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE : NEW YORK 17. N. Y. M 
CHICAGO. ILL. . GREENVILLE. S. Cc. ae NEWARK, CALIF C 
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For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 
Bulletin F-1705-1. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 











gain 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 
UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 











EASILY ADAPTABLE 





TO ANY ELECTRICAL OR MECHANICAL SPEED- 
EXISTING SLASHERS 


CHANGING UNIT ON 


The Barber-Colman Moisture Content 


Control system includes speed control 
units which are adaptable to whatever 
type of speed-changing equipment is 
now incorporated in your slashers. 
These may include the conventional 
cone pulley drives or one of the many 
types of electrical or mechanical variable 
speed drives now available. No major 
changes are necessary on your present 
slasher equipment when you add the 
Barber-Colman moisture Content Con- 


trol system. Barber-Colman equipment 
is outstanding in that it provides true 
proportioning control. When a small 
correction is needed, only a small 
change of speed will be made; when a 
large correction is called for, a large 
change of speed will be made — but 
always in a single complete move with- 
out overcorrection or “hunting’’. Produc- 
tion for a given slasher and slasher 
room investment is always maintained 
at peak levels. 














45 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
ROCKFORD BOSTON 


SERVING TEXTILE 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 





MILLS 


GREENSBORO ATLANTA 











ILLINOIS massacnuserrs 
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2-Directional Support 


tor high speed 
eavy twister spindles 





3 spindles the Whitin Machine Works make for extra 


heavy twisters require a bearing that will carry a heavy 
load vertically and horizontally . . the thrust load of a 


large yarn package and the radial load of the tape pull. 


Past experience prompted Whitin to turn to Fafnir 
for bearing recommendations. The answer was simple. 
Fafnir’s Balanced Design — larger balls and deeper races 
~— made it possible to use a standard single row radial 


bearing to handle both the thrust and radial loads.. 


Fafnirs are stepping up production and holding down 
costs on a variety of textile jobs ... for example, in 
high-speed twisters, looms, winders and slashers. They 
are putting extra smoothness and efficiency into many 
critical turning points where ball bearing speed is vital 
to quantity with quality. Fafnir service engineers will 
gladly tell you more about this performance. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 





Types of Fafnir Ball Bearings Widely used on Textile Machinery 


pag ey 


FAFNIR 
BALL BARINGS 


Most Complete Line in America 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
ae a C O/MPANY ‘ 


O00 WIDENER BUILDING. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
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1S “ABSENTEE! 
OF FRAMES 
pny Nas] LOWING ¥0 U R 
SPINDLE PRODUCTION ? 


Put a stop to “Monday-Morning,” damp-weather and dry-weather 

















band troubles by equipping your frames with Meadows Pulleys— 
the ball-bearing tension pulley that assures uniform tension and 
spindle speed at al/ times, in any weather. 

Meadows Tension Pulleys not only reduce work stoppages— 
they eliminate slack yarn, and improve the uniformity of your 
twist. (Now servicing over 1,500,000 spindles from Maine to 
Texas.) Easy to install; no doffing of frames necessary; one 


pulley for each 4 spindles; lubrication only once each 5000 hours. 


Write for prices and 


complete information. 


MEADOWS 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 1351 
Greenville, $. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO. 
93-A Broadway 
Providence, R. |. 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 





MADE BY MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «© ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Want to clear 
the acid 
hurdle ? 




















Switch to acid-resistant 
“Modinal’”” D 

























- — When goods are acid, you’re safe with ““Modinal”! 
‘“Modinal” remains stable; . . there is no separation, 

» — 10 scum formation. 
| And ‘‘Modinal” D also offers these other important 
. — properties—for even greater efficiency: extra strength 
| detergency ve effective wetting action . . . faster Have you thought of ““Modinal” D for soaping off 
rinsing . . . resistance to hard water. vat dyed piece goods? ““Modinal” D avoids chrome 

Wouldn’t it be good business to let “Modinal” D precipitate scum. In many Cases gives superior 
speed and safeguard your textile operations ... NOW? light fastness . . . at low: cost. 

Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.). Wilmington 
98, Delaware. Let’s go for the knockout blow—Buy more War Bonds! 


Move ahead with 


DINAL D Fatty Alcohol sulfates 


oe ~ awa aoe le aint aiden ae ta 


*“MODINAL” is the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 
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“The engineering experience and 
technical and manufacturing facil- 
ities of this company... will be 
available to assist in the future 
development of Atwood products” 











Atwood Division at Stonington, Conn., where 
Atwood twisters. winders and redraws are built. 
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: Wit these words, Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., of Ansonia 
and Derby, Connecticut, and Buffalo, New York, announced the pur- 
chase of The Atwood Machine Company. 


From now on — in developing new products, in improving existing 
ones, and in working toward greater production economies — Atwood 
will be able to draw upon Farrel-Birmingham’s management, pro- 
duction and engineering skills . . . extensive research, chemical and 
physical laboratories . . . two large foundries . . . and three modern 
machine shops equipped with more than 500 machine tools. 


Farrel-Birmingham has been building machinery for more than a 
century. During this time the Company has grown to be the largest 
manufacturer of rubber processing machinery in the country, a lead- 
ing producer of gears and gear units, one of the five principal suppliers 
of propulsion gear drives for U. S. Navy and Maritime Commission 
vessels, the nation’s largest maker of specialty rolls, as well as an out- 
standing builder of machinery for the plastics, linoleum, metal work- 
ing, paper, sugar and other industries.., 








Among the products developed by Farrel-Birmingham engineers are 
the Banbury Mixer, probably the most important single machine 
used in processing rubber; the Farrel-Sykes Gear Machine, which 
cuts herringbone gears without a center groove; and the extremely 
accurate rolls used in eighteen different industries. 


Now the engineering skill and painstaking manufacturing methods, 
which made these and other Farrel-Birmingham products possible, 
will be available for the future development of Atwood ring twisters, 
uptwisters, redraws and other machinery for the manufacture of ray- 
on nylon, cotton, worsted, spun rayon, silk and combination yarns. 


Franklin R. Hoadley, formerly president of The Atwood Machine 
Company, has been elected president of Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc. and will continue to give general direction to Atwood 
operations. William M. Fraser, formerly vice-president of Atwood, 
has been made.a director of Farrel-Birmingham and general manager 
of the Atwood Division. 











ATWOOD DIVISION 


Yarrel-Sciuniugham Company, Ine. 


STONINGTON, CONN.., 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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DAYCO 
OLL COVERING 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
SPINNING FRAMES WHERE 
EYEBROWING IS A PROBLEM 











NEW 


DAYCO TYPE S 
FOR 


FLAT CLEARERS 











Here’s another important contribution by Dayton new features designed to eliminate eyebrowing. 
to the Textile Industry...a companion roll cov- — While this new Dayco Cot is just now being an- 
ering to the standard DAYCOTypeC...thenew nounced, it has undergone months of tests in 
Type S! Offering allofthe superior advantagesof —_ actual mill operation that prove its unusual per- 
the Type C, the new Dayco Type S incorporates formance on spinning frames with flat clearers. 
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1 Tests prove a noticeable reduction in number 
of ends down over other types of roll coverings. 
2 Does not have to be rebuffed for the special 
purpose of retaining non-eyebrowing properties. 
3 Regardless of the number of buffings, non- 
eyebrowing qualities are not impaired. 
4 No treatment necessary other than normal buff- 
ing to secure satisfactory operation. 
5 Gives equal long service between buffings, 





DAYCO 
TYPE C 
for 
Revolving 
Clearers 





In hundreds of mills for more than seven years 
this outstanding Dayco Roll Covering has 


4 proved its superior operating efficiency and 
“ economy. Secret of its success is the smooth, 
m. tough synthetic compound developed by Day- 
. ton Rubber in 1938 . . . unequaled today! 
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Plus these Time-Tested Advantages You 
Get with the Popular Type C Dayco Cot 


a Read these Non-Eyebrowing Features of the New 
, \ Type $ Dayco Cot, Especially Engineered for Flat Clearers 


Examination of clearer waste proves more for- 
eign elements removed from yarn than other 
tvpes of roll coverings. 

Specially compounded for uniform wear, 
lengthening service life. 

Tests prove non-eyebrowing features equally 
effective for special types rel synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn, 


9 Decreases flying lint in the spinning room. 





1 Improved drafting 5 Longer service life 9 Static-free 

2 No grooving—less ends down 6 Lasier to apply 10 Oil resisting 

3 Unaffected by temperature changes 7 Proper cushioning Il Not affected by hard ends 
4 One-piece tubular construction 8 Lower net roll cost 12 Produces more uniform yarn 


oe 
< Write for 


y » | Details Today 


We want you to see for yourself, prove 
to yourse ‘If how much the new Dayco 
Type S Roll Covering will 1 improve 
the performance of your spinning 
frames equipped with flat clearers. 
Write today for complete details. 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 
401 Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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THE MARK OF "ECHHICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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“WHY DIDN’T WE USE AKLO GLASS BEFORE?” 


ywwewere- ~~ 
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plant interior at El 





2 Be Vivnsa tov. 


Southern cotton mill managements can take a leaf from the 
book of S.E. & M. Vernon, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., loose-leaf 
binders and blank book manufacturers, in their experience 
with Frosted Aklo Glass. 

President Murray Vernon says, “I wonder now why we had 
not adopted Frosted Aklo long before? We obtain greatly 
increased light, reduction of sun glare and have reduced the 
use of artificial light. Heat from the sun is greatly reduced in 
the summertime, resulting in improved efficiency . . . and our 
employees were so well pleased that they demanded its instal- 
lation throughout the entire plant.” 

Cool-appearing, blue-green Frosted Aklo definitely aids in 
reducing sun glare as well as in cutting down on sun heat. It 
makes interiors more comfortable for employees . . . improves 
working efficiency and helps to reduce errors. Made by the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn., it is sold by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford through leading glass distributors. Ask 
your L:O-F Distributor for a Radiometer demonstration of 
its efficiency. Blue Ridge Sales Division, Libbey-Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 8455 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing - Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 
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GET THESE THREE 
ADVANTAGES OF 


Lyostéd. AKLO 
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WS 
REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 
and employee fatigue. 





RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
fortable on their jobs. 


XK 


RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 


er painting of giass. 
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Booklets— 
Atlanta to Belgian Congo 


Like “Old Man River,” our regular col- 
umn, “Helpful Booklets Free,’’ just keeps 
rolling along. Last year, CoTToNn received 
requests for over 3,100 booklets or catalogs 
of advertisers from listings of these book- 
lets. Many such requests go direct to the 
advertisers themselves. 

Requests came from all types of textile 
mills and from all sections of the country— 
literally from all corners of the globe. There 
was a noticeable increase in inquiries from 
South America and India, and inquiries 
ranged from as far away as the Belgian 
Congo. 

We appreciate this interest in the litera- 
ture of advertisers, designed to help our 
readers do a better job in improving prod- 
ucts and production. We hope our readers 
will continue to rely on CorTTon for this 
assistance. 

+ 


Expensive Heat 


We believe we are indebted to “The 
Swirling Column,” of American MonoRail 
Co., for the sad, sad story of the American 
GI who found a whole raft of German marks 
shortly after crossing the Rhine. Told they 
were worthless, he kept a few for souvenirs 
and used the rest to heat up a can of beans. 
He will probably stick to Sterno in the 
future, as he later found that the approxi- 
mate value of the destroyed marks was 
$20,000. 

e 
Nylon Again 


Hosiery manufacturers can be thankful 
to ex-War Mobilization Director James E. 
Byrnes for his attempts to grab off some 
of the precious nylon for the knitting trade, 
as soon as the parachute demands drop off. 
However, they won’t start booking any or- 
ders for nylon hosiery for a while, because 
byrnes was told that nylon was essential 
for needed automobile tires, mosquito net- 
ting, and knapsacks for the Pacific war. In 
the meantime, the ladies who don’t like 
rayon hosiery are getting some consolation : 
there aren’t any of those either. 


e 
Returning Service Men 


“It so happens this morning that I am 
particularly interested in such figures as 
may be applied from time to time to the 
proportionate rate of service men applying 
for their old jobs in the textile mills. Any 
help you can give me along this line will 
be greatly appreciated.” 

E. C. LYNDON 
Research Institute of America, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
* 


Knitting Machinery Articles 


“We note that a series of articles ap- 
peared during 1940-1943 on ‘The Komet 
and Links-and-Links Knitting Machines’ 
which has been reprinted as a booklet. Will 
you kindly send me two copies... .?”’ 

T. A. ADAMS 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


(Limited number of copies of this valu- 
able booklet are still available in connection 
with subscriptions. ) 


* 
Motes, Strips, Waste 


“T will appreciate it if you will let me 
know from what equipment the following 
wastes are obtained: motes, sweepings, card 
fly, card strips, comber strips, and opener 
waste. Have been a subscriber of CoTToNn 





for a number of years and certainly would 
not be without it.” 
F. A. HANUSEK 
Charlotte, N. C. 
a 


“Keeping The Mill Clean” 


“Our general superintendent, Mr. A. 8. 
Thomas, is interested in a series of articles, 
‘Keeping The Mill Clean,’ by Erwin Hard, 
which appeared in CoTton. He has part 
three which was in the December issue 
of 1941. He asked me to find if the re- 
mainder of the articles can be had from 
you ?” 

Ww. S. FERGUSON 
Werthan Bag Corp. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


(They could and were.) 
Leno Weaving—1932 


“Will you be kind enough to send us a 
copy of ‘Leno Weaving and Designing,’ by 
Thomas Nelson, as published in May, July, 
August, and Sentember, 1932, issues of CorT- 
TON ?” 

JOHN N. BACCASH 
H. Warshow & Sons, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

a 
To Reprint Lumite Article 

Barber-Colman Co. employees, and other 
readers of the B.C.A. News will read about 
“TLumite, The Plastic Insect Screen,” as 
earried in our December 1944 issue. Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Hall, editor of the above pub- 
lication, has requested permission from us, 
as well as Harry H. Purvis, Supt. of Chico- 
pee Mfg. Co. and author of the article, to 
reprint the article for the benefit of their 
workers so they can see that their work 
helps produce war equipment of an impor- 
tant kind. She states that the yarn used 
in this development is handled on their 
warp-tying machine. 


* 


More "Textiles Plan for Postwar” 
Requests are still being received for the 
postwar personal-interview survey on tex- 
tiles, and recent ones include J. O. Lindsay, 
plant engineer, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 8. C.; 
A. N. Zimmerman, Inc., engineers, Phila: 
delphia, Pa.; National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Inc., New York, N. Y.; J. L. 
Delany, superintendent. Joanna Textile 
Mills Co., Goldville, S. C.: Textile Consult 
ants, Inc.; L. F. Cranmer, Radio Corp. of 
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Research Div., 


America, Camden, N. J.; 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga.: Hel. 
mut Voelker, engineer, Martha Mills, Silver 
town, Ga.; Bayard S. Johnson, Franklin 
Research Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

+ 


Printing Piece Goods 


“Kindly send us your seven articles deal- 
ing with ‘The Printing of Piece Goods and 
Related Processes’, which appeared _ in 
“Cotton’”’ beginning with the December 1943 
issue, by Arthur E. Hirst.” 

WILLIAM GUTIG 
Atlantic Dye Works 
Paterson, N. J. 


(Unfortunately Mr. Hirst’s excellent se- 
ries on “The Printing of Piece Goods and 
Related Processes’’ was not reprinted; early 
demands cleaned out our extra copies of 
these issues. ) 

* 
Aptitude Testing 

“We are very anxious to obtain a re- 
print of ‘Some Experiences in Aptitude 
Testing’ (Courtenay Bateman, October 1944 
issue) .”” 

JOS. N. PANTRIDGE 
The Standard Bleachery & Printing Co. 
Carlton Hill, N. J. 


Sales Agency in French Morocco 
We are advised by Raymond J. Le 


Clercq, Gen. Megr., Comptoir Eurafricain 
@’Importation et d-Exportation, Provisioa- 
Headquarters, Post Office Box 421, Casa’ 
blanca, French Morocco, that they are in- 
terested in establishing sales agencies in 
Europe and Africa for important American 
companies and that they are studying the 
purchase of general machinery, etc., for the 
reconstruction of the destroyed plants in 
Europe and the construction .of new fac- 
tories in Africa. Anyone interested may 
write them direct for further information. 


2 
Paint Article to Canada 


Occasional requests, such as a current 
one from Canadian Industries, Ltd., of 
Montreal, Canada, are still being received 
for the four-color article published in 
CoTTON in June, 1943, on “The Eyes Have 
It.” This was one of the earliest articles 
promoting the use of color in textile paint- 
ing and the painting of machinery. A few 
reprints are still available upon request. 
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Georgia Folks 





Use More Electricity 
And Get It Cheaper 








Georgia is a state in which low residential electric rates, plentiful 
supplies of dependable electric power, and the wide ownership of 


electrical appliances all encourage the high use of electricity in the home. 


During 1944, an all-time high record was established in the use of 
electricity by Georgia homes served by the Georgia Power Company— 
and an all-time /ow record was established in the average cost per kilo- 


watt hour. 


Not only that, but Georgia maintained and increased its leadership 


with respect to the nation as a whole. 


Here are the figures: Homes served by the Georgia Power Company 
used an average of 1,732 kilowatt hours—which was 51 per cent higher 
than the national average of 1,142 kilowatt hours. The average price paid 
by Georgia homes was 2.27 cents per kilowatt hours—which was 35 per 


cent lower than the national average. 


Georgia is far ahead of most other states of the union—not only in 
having abundant supplies of dependable electric power, but in making 


use of this important asset at low cost. 





GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Ment 
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60 Million Postwar Jobs 


SPOKESMEN for the Federal Government have been 

repeatedly pointing out of late that the United 
States must be prepared to provide 60 million jobs 
after the war. These spokesmen are fond of declaim- 
ing that it is the duty of industry to provide these 
jobs, and that if industry fails in this duty, the Gov- 
ernment must provide them. 

Before the war, the employment of 45 million 
people was just about tops, but after the war, we 
must find jobs for 60 million, and these Government 
spokesmen are careful to point out that they must be 
good jobs, and not just jobs. 

When this country entered the war, we had in 
the neighborhood of 10 million people who claimed 
to be in need of work, but unemployed. How many 
of these people were employable, but out of work, and 
how many were virtually unemployable, it is impos- 
sible to tell. When this war is over and millions of 
people are discharged from their present jobs, it is 
going to be practically impossible to tell how many 
of them are normally employable and how many 
would be considered normally unemployable. The 
war has provided employment for several million 
people who probably would never have found steady 
employment if there had been no war. Are all these 
people to be listed among the unemployed after the 
war? 

The war has also drawn heavily from the rural 
districts, and when it is over, there will probably be 
two or three million former farm hands or small 
towners who have tasted the joys of fat wartime pay 
envelopes and who are not going to want to go back 
to their former habitations and living standards. Are 
these to be listed among the unemployed? 

There will also be perhaps two or three million 
discharged service men who, but for the war, would 
have remained on farms or in small towns, but who 
have now learned skills of some sort in the Army or 
Navy and who will probably not wish to go back to 
the farms or the small towns, but will hope for high- 
ly paid employment in some sort of industry. Are 
they to be listed as unemployed after the war? 

Many New Dealers are very fond of insisting that 
it is the duty of industry to provide jobs and that if 
industry fails in this duty, the Government must as- 
sume it. Emphasis is always placed on the assertion 
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that industry must not only provide the jobs, but must 
provide good jobs, at “standard” or “living” wages. 

It is not the duty of industry to provide jobs for 
the mere sake of taking care of unemployed people. 
It is the duty of industry to produce and distribute 
marketable goods in the most efficient manner and 
at the lowest possible prices. The first and most im- 
portant concern of industry should be its customers. 
Customers make industry possible, and that industry 
which neglects its customers or endeavors to exploit 
them for unreasonable dividends or unreasonable 
wages to employees will ultimately lose out in any 
competitive race. Just as soon as any industry thinks 
it has established some sweet racket that is foolproof 
and that has the customers where they can’t do any- 
thing about it, the customers are likely to spring a 
cruel surprise by showing that they can do plenty 
about it. 

To contend that it is the duty of any specific em- 
ployer to hire people that he doesn’t need or pay peo- 
ple wages that they do not earn, simply because 
somebody needs a job or needs more wages, is ridicu- 
lous. The individual employer is under no obligation 
to employ needless help nor to overpay inefficient 
help. Since industry, collectively, is nothing but the 
sum total of individual employers, then industry col- 
lectively has no duties not incumbent upon each em- 
ployer separately. To admit that it is the duty of 
industry to furnish any arbitrary number of jobs at 
any arbitrarily established wage scale, regardless of 
the needs of industry for that number of employees 
or the ability of industry to pay the proposed wage 
scales, is to admit that we are going to abandon our 
American system of life and adopt a totalitarian form 
of government. 

No form of government can arbitrarily balance 
the books when they refuse to balance naturally. To 
provide 60 million jobs by authoritarian means is no 
trick at all; people can simply be forced to work at 
what government agencies sentence them to work at. 
The wages will ultimately turn out to have a value 
dependent on what this kind of slave labor could 
produce. 

To provide 60 million jobs in a free economy, 
which normally provided only 45 million jobs, is 
going to be a good trick if it can be done. The labor- 
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union economists are constantly insisting that wage 
rates should be established on the assumption that 
each family will be supported by the head of the 
family, who should earn enough to support this fami- 
ly. There are certainly not 60 million heads of fami- 
hes in the United States. If we go by this assump- 
tion, that the head of the family should support the 
family, and use the commonly accepted figure of five 
persons per family, we would only need to find about 
27 million jobs. Since we had around 45 to 46 million 
gainfully employed people just before the war, we 
must have had about half of the families in the United 
States with two or more workers. 

The New Deal orators who are so fervently talk- 
ing about these 60 million postwar jobs often indicate 
very clearly in their comments that they are thinking 
of jobs in manufacturing plants. Yet, manufacturing 
plants only employ about 25 per cent of the gainfully 
employed working people in the country. The other 
three-fourths are employed in distribution and in 
service industries, trades, or professions of various 
sorts. It takes over a million people to run the rail- 
roads, which produce practically nothing. It takes 
several million persons working as clerks in stores 
to distribute the products of industry. These people 
produce nothing, but they are a necessary element 
in the distribution of goods. It often costs more to 
move a bolt of cloth from a store’s receiving depart- 
ment to a customer’s parcel than it does to grow the 
cotton, market it, manufacture the cloth, and trans- 
port it to the store. Should it be the duty of a depart- 
ment store to further increase this spread by hiring 
unnecessary clerks and paying them higher wages? 

The only way that industry can provide jobs is 
through serving the needs of its customers; so, to 
increase jobs, we must increase needs. Since the em- 
ployees of one industry are the customers of that or 
some other industry, the whole economic fabric of the 
nation is inextricably tied up with the dual personali- 
ty of the producer-customer. This is peculiarly true 
of the United States, which has for generations pos- 
sessed a much more nearly self-contained economy 
than almost any other industrialized country. <A 
country like England, which lacks land to produce 
foodstuffs and must necessarily import both food- 
stuffs and raw materials, can maintain an economy 
entirely different from that of the United States. 
Since England must perpetually be an importing 
country, it can sell goods abroad for the purpose of 
creating foreign investments with which to purchase 
goods needed for importation. Fnglish investments 
largely helped to build the railroad systems of the 
United States, and the British in turn used the in- 
come from these investments to buy the cotton re- 
quired for British mills. In such an economy, the 
British workman was not necessarily the principal 
customer for British industry, and industry could 
prosper immoderately even though British labor were 
too poor to buy a fraction of the products of its work. 

In the United States, where we are not yet heavily 
dependent on imports, our economy is more nearly 
a closed cycle, in which our own people are prac- 
tically the only customers for our products. This 
situation gives rise to the fallacious reasoning that 


we can have more prosperity by raising people’s 
wages without any regard to increasing their pro- 
duction. 

The United States has created the highest standard 
of living the world has ever known, and has done it, 
primarily, by permitting relatively free exercise of 
individual talents and capacities. A certain amount 
of regulation of business is necessary and desirable. 
Businesses should not be allowed to operate as preda- 
tory rackets, but any artificial restriction of the urge 
to create new things and new markets is going to 
result in reducing employment opportunities instead 
of increasing them. 

All business and all employment opportunity is 
based on human wants. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how much a producer needs to sell something 
if there is no purchaser. It is the need to buy and 
the ability to buy that creates all business and all 
industry. The need to buy may frequently exist with- 
out the ability, but our tremendous prosperity has 
been largely built on creating needs which never 
existed before. 50 years ago nobody had any need 
for an automobile. It was an interesting toy, but 
practically nobody felt any need for one. We created 
this need, and a vast industry, supporting millions 
of persons handsomely, was built up on this entirely 
new need. 50 years ago the airplane not only did 
not exist, but the possibility of its existence was al- 
most universally considered absurd. Certainly, there 
was no need for such a thing at the time. Now there 
is a need for airplanes, and the expansion of this 
need will produce a great deal of profitable employ- 
ment. 

The need for automobiles or for airplanes or for 
anything else must be satisfied on a basis which will 
permit production and distribution. The moment 
we begin to look upon the production of automobiles 
or airplanes or anything else as merely a means of 
furnishing employment, we are putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. It is the need for things which stimu- 
lates employment, and not the need for employment 
which stimulates the making of things. Where the 
need to take people off the streets and give them jobs 
is the determining factor, nothing can result but a 
leaf-raking psychology. The determining factor in 
employment must be the presence of markets which 
can be developed and the consequent need of people 
to make the things to satisfy those markets. To con- 
fuse these issues is to stifle business rather than to 
stimulate it. Merely to try to find employment for 
people where there is no justifiable employment is as 
aimless as sentencing them to the chain gang or the 
penitentiary. for being out of work. 

The way to provide the maximum number of jobs 
after the war is to give the freest possible rein to 
the creative spirit of the American people and to 
hamper it as little as possible with artificial restric- 
tions dreamed up by so-called planners. 

Nobody should object to restrictions in wartime; 
they are necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the war. However, indications are that a lot of the 
wild-eyed planners in Washington are looking far be- 
yond the end of the war. If they have their way, we 
are on “The Road to Serfdom.”’ 
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THE PAD-STEAM 
Continuous Dyeing Process 





Working model of the new process, as developed by the Du Pont Co., being demonstrated by their technicians 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THE ARTICLE presented herewith discusses the earlier methods 

of applying vat colors to cotton goods—their advantages and 
disadvantages—and covers the evolution of the pad-steam con- 
tinuous process and the details of its operation. The new pro- 
cess has been welcomed by dyers as a means of overcoming most 
of the difficulties usually accepted as necessary evils in the 
metheds previously used.—The Editor. 


THE APPLICATION of vat colors 

to cotton goods has been prac- 
ticed for many years, particularly 
during the later years since the 
popular demand for colors fast to 
light and washing has increased to 
a great extent. Very considerable 
ingenuity was required to bring the 
dyeing methods to their present 
successful state, both by the con- 
tinuous and jig processes. 

With even the most rigid control, 
both chemical and mechanical, and 
the most careful selection of dye- 
stuffs for any required combina- 
tion, the production of compound 
shades has always been attended 
with difficulties. Particularly in 
pad-jig work, it has been necessary 
to select, for a given combination, 
colors of approximately the same 
exhaustion rates and optimum dye- 


ing temperatures, although the use 
of an efficient leveling agent has in 
later years offset this difficulty to 
a great extent. A high degree of 
experience on the part of the dyer 
has been required to recognize the 
conditions governing the bleeding 
off and redyeing of the colors in 
the jig. For this reason, it has not 
been easy to obtain uniformity of 
shade from roll to roll in a long 
run, and the entire process con- 
sumes considerable time and labor. 

The development of the regular 
continuous process simplified mat- 
ters to a considerable extent. Bet- 
ter uniformity is obtained than in 
the pad-jig process and, of course, 
higher speed of production. How- 
ever, the breadth of application of 
this process has been limited by 
depth of shade. Darker shades 
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still required the earlier process, 
where one of the two must be 
used. Moreover, the continuous 
process requires large “booster’’ 
baths which must be discarded at 
the end of a run. Where small 
yardages are involved, this, of 
course, means high cost in color 
consumption. 

Nevertheless, these two proces- 
ses have remained in vogue for 
many years, and the attendant dif- 
ficulties have been accepted as 
necessary evils. Consequently the 
appearance of the new pad-steam 
continuous process has been re- 
ceived by dyers with much enthu- 
slasm. 


Pad-Steam Method Evolved 


It has been known for a long 
time that the ‘“leuco,” or reduced 
form of vat colors—that form in 
which the dye combines with the 
fiber to give, in the final form, 
shades of the highest fastness—can 
be more quickly produced by tem- 
peratures higher than those em- 
ployed in the standard methods of 
dyeing, but at these temperatures 
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the stability is unsatisfactory for 
an appreciable length of time. 
These factors led to investigations 
which proved that, at 212° F., com- 
plete reduction of the dye, as well 
as satisfactory distribution 
throughout the fabric, could be ac- 
complished in a few seconds. It was 
therefore concluded that quick re- 
oxidation would bring about dye- 
ings of acceptable uniformity and 
fastness, and the pad-steam method 
was finally evolved. In principle, 
the procedure is as follows: 

1. Padding-on unreduced dye- 
stuff. 

2. Drying. 

3. Padding through a solution of 
caustic soda and sodium hydrosul- 
phite, with sodium hydrosulphite- 
formaldehyde to prevent color mi- 
gration. 

4. Short steaming at 212° to 214° 
F. with exclusion of air. 

5. Reoxidation and washing. 

‘It is to be noted that the inclu- 
sion of hydrosulphite-formalde- 
hyde in the chemical pad is essen- 
tial to prevent migration on heavy 
fabrics dyed in deep shades, but 
where lighter goods and shades are 
called for, this chemical may be 
omitted. 

With these principles in mind, 
the perfection of mechanical ar- 
rangements was not difficult. It 
was necessary to note several im- 
portant factors. Of course, as in all 
methods, initial impregnation of 
the fabric with dyestuffs must be 
uniform. In this case, the pigment 
is padded on and kept in the unre- 
duced condition until steamed. 
Tensions in drying, after the init- 


ial padding, must be kept at a 
minimum when dry cans are used, 
since high tensions tend to bring 
about migration of the dyestuffs. 
When air dryers are employed, air 
velocities should be controlled to 
ensure uniformity of shade. 


Preventing Premature Reduction 


Premature reduction is prevent- 
ed by keeping the temperature of 
the caustic-hydrosulphite bath at a 
sufficiently low point. This require- 
ment can be assured by cooling the 
goods after drying by’ means of a 
cooling can, although if the tem- 
perature can be maintained at or 
below 120° F., the can may be dis- 
pensed with. 

As in the printing of vat colors, 
the steamer must be kept air-free. 
With proper precautions toward 
this end, a vat or aniline black 
ager may be used, or any similar 
chamber which can be kept free 
from incoming air and which will 
allow a sufficient time for steam- 
ing. Uniform distribution of moist 
steam is essential. Proper insula- 
tion or use of steam coils will pre- 
vent the formation of water drops 
which would cause spotting. 

The accompanying diagram 
shows a layout which is giving ex- 
cellent results in a high-grade dye- 
ing plant. 

For some heavy fabrics, three- 
bowl pads may be required. The 
dry-can set has proved perfectly 
satisfactory as against an air-dryer. 
While light shades may be dyed 
without drying between the pig- 
ment pad and chemical pad, care 
being taken to keep up the concen- 





tration of the reducing constitu- 
ents, it has been found that the use 
of the dryer gives somewhat better 
color value and faster shades. 


Temperature Limits 


In this unit, in close proximity 
to the chemical pad, is located a 
discarded aniline black ager which 
is giving excellent service as the 
steamer. It requires threading up 
to only part of the capacity of the 
box, and careful experimentation 
has shown that for good results the 
temperature must be kept not low- 
er than 212° F. In fact, in all cases 
the steam is maintained constantly 
within the limits of 212° and 214”. 
Steaming time is twenty seconds, a 
longer time having proved to be of 
no advantage. From the ager, the 
coods pass directly into a long open 
washer in which the conventional 
oxidizing, soaping, and rinsing are 
accomplished. 

In this unit, most commercial 
shades can be dyed with fastness 
and uniformity comparable to the 
older methods and at a notable 
saving in cost. Better color value 
and cover are factors in this pro- 
cess. 

It is now commonly recognized 
that the equipment can be very 
successfully used for dyeing with 
sulphur colors. This process is car- 
ried out simply by skipping the 
pigment pad and dryer and passing 
the cloth through the sulphur dye 
liquor in the “‘chemical pad,” then 
into the steamer and washer. Very 
well penetrated shades of any prac- 
tical depth are obtained. The ma- 
chine is also of practical value for 
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desizing goods; for example, by 
running the grey goods through a 
3% solution of Rapidase, or similar 
product, steaming and washing. 


Pigment-Pad Steam-and-Liquid 
Booster Process 


A variation of the pad-steam 
process above described is the pig- 
ment-pad steam-and-liquid booster 
process. Mechanically the layout is 
very similar to the range used in 
the former, the only difference be- 
ing in the construction of the 
steamer, which in this case is pro- 
vided with ‘wells’ which act as 
small liquid boosters. The liquid 
—hydrosulphite and dyestuff with 
caustic soda, or soda ash in solu- 
tion—also serves as a seal to pre- 
vent access of air, just enough be- 
ing used to cover the bottom rolls. 
In one respect, soda ash is prefer- 
able to caustic soda, in that, with 
the former, bleeding-off is less, and 
so the booster liquid is less liable 
to contamination. Nevertheless, in 
some plants caustic soda 
vored. 

This process has distinct advan- 
tages over the older continuous 
machine. Smaller volumes of li- 
quids in the booster boxes involve 
lower cost of chemicals, yet fast- 
ness and uniformity of shades are 
equal. Changes from one shade to 
another are more quickly made, 
and cleaning of the machine is sim- 
plified. The use of boosters may 
also permit better penetration of 
cloths which are not thoroughly 
absorbent. 

It is advantageous in plants dye- 
ing all depths of shades and 
welghts of fabrics to have the 
steamer equipped with the booster 
boxes, for in this case the machine 
may be used with or without the 
liquid. The experience of one plant 
at least has been that the booster, 
containing caustic soda, hydrosul- 
phite, and dyestuff, produces defi- 
nitely better results on heavy fab- 
rics, carrying deep shades, than 
when it is not used. Cover and uni- 
formity are superior. In addition, 
when light shades are called for, 
the boosters may be used without 
the steam treatment. Also, one of 
the valuable advantages of the 
whole process is that excellent 
dyeings are produced on all types 
of synthetics — rayons, acetates, 
and mixtures with wool. 
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It is possible to apply reduced 
vat colors in the pigment pad, fol- 
lowed by steaming and immersion 
in soda ash-hydrosulphite-dyestuff 
liquid in the boosters, in which 
case incompletely absorbent goods 
may show better results than with 
unreduced pigment, but in general, 
better value and cover are noted 





Glass Cloth Hangars 
For War Planes 


Glass cloth, woven of glass fiber 
yarns and coated with either syn- 
thetic rubber or resin, has been 
selected by the U. S. Army Corps 
of Engineers for curtains, side 
walls, and ends in newly-devel- 
oped airplane hangars installed at 
advance Army Air Forces bases. 


Structural steel frame work and 
coated glass cloth are shipped to 
advance bases where the hangars 
are assembled for the A.A.F. Use 
of coated-glass fabric for sections 
of hangars saves a great amount of 
shipping weight and speeds assem- 
bly of the hangars, it is reported. 


Glass cloth was selected because 
of its resistance to the effects of 
mold and fungus, high strength in 
proportion to its light weight, and 
ease of handling to fit around plane 
fuselages. Canvas duck, previous- 
ly used, was subject to rot from 
tropical dampness and would not 
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with the latter when the goods are 
well bottomed. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the 
machine is adapted to the dyeing 
of the Indigosol types. The lighter 
shades, such as those designated as 
Classes 1 and 2, may be turned out 
as economically as vat colors are 
processed. 


—_—_—_§~oe—_____-____——- 


withstand fungus attack. In Arctic 
regions, canvas would become 
semi-rigid due to the extreme cold. 
Glass cloth has good weathering 
properties and isnot affected by 
tropical heat or Arctic cold. 

Coatings used on the glass cloth 
include Neoprene and vinyl com- 
pound. Glass cloth is supplied by 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpor- 
ation, Toledo, Ohio. 


Foreman’s Beoklet on 
Returning Veterans 


Allis - Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis., 


has issued a 40-page guide for 


foremen, entitled “You and the 
Returning Veteran.” It was pre- 
pared with the assistance of the 
Wisconsin Society for Mental Hy- 
giene and is based on the com- 
pany’s experience in employing 
more than 1,100 veterans of the 
present war. It analyzes many in- 
dividual problems which may 
arise, based on actual cases. 
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Trailer camp for employees of U. S. Rubber Company, Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C. 


YW ILLAGE-ON- 
eee Relieves Housing Shortage 


NECESSITY has mothered quite a 
brood of innovations during 
World War II, but the latest is a 
mill village on wheels—located at 
two plants of United States Rubber 
Company, at Hogansville, Georgia, 
and Winnsboro, South Carolina. 

Officials of the Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, and the Reid and Stark 
Mills, Hogansville, have secured 50 
trailers each from the United 
States Army to house workers em- 
ployed in the manufacture of vi- 
tally needed tire cord and fabric. 
Representing the first GI equip- 
ment to be assigned to civilians in 
order to relieve the critical housing 
shortage, the trailers have proved 
such a success that requests have 
been made to the Army for 100 
more. At the Winnsboro plant, 
they have been responsible for an 
increase of 4.5 per cent in the total 
number of employees and an in- 
crease in production of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. 

Each trailer is equipped with a 
Pullman gas stove for cooking, an 
oil burner for heating, refrigerat- 
or, ample cabinet and closet room, 
studio type beds, running water, 
desk, and book racks. Two expan- 
sible trailers have been located in 
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the center of each camp, one fully 
equipped for all types of launder- 
ing, the other equipped with mod- 
ern showers and baths with hot 
and cold running water. 

The trailers range in size from 
the Indian trailer, which is 18 feet 
long and 10 feet wide, to the ex- 
pansible trailer, which is 18 feet 
long and 10 feet when folded; and 
18 feet long and 16 feet wide when 
opened. A standard size is 22 feet 
long and 10 feet wide. 

At Winnsboro—which may be 
considered typical of the set-up at 
both plants—the trailer village is 
located in a pine grove, 150 to 200 
yards away from grocery and veg- 
etable stores. Other stores are 
within three and four blocks from 
the camp. Movies and the main 
shopping center of Winnsboro are 
approximately haif a mile away, 
as is the railroad station. Buses 
are available. 

Mothers working on all three 
shifts can leave their children at 
the nursery, which is operated on 
a 24-hour basis, seven days a week. 
They can leave the children there 
at any time they see fit, day or 
night, and call for them whenever 
they desire. The nursery is housed 





in a modern, concrete building, 
completely equipped and adjacent 
to a playground with jungle gym- 
nasium, slides, horizontal bars, and 
seesaws. Supervised play, segre- 
gation of older and younger chil- 
dren, and complete medical atten- 
tion characterize the nursery pro- 
cedure, as they do most nur- 
series, which have become an ac- 
cepted part of the southern mill 
village. 

Following delivery of the trail- 
ers, at both plants an extensive 
drive was made by the personnel 
departments, with cooperation of 
the local United States Employ- 
ment Service and the War Man- 
power Commission, to enlist work- 
ers throughout the two states. 

Members of the industrial rela- 
tions department at Winnsboro 
toured the entire state, using a 
trailer in which a movie screen 
and public address system had 
been installed. They showed 
movies of manufacturing at the 
plant, the type of work employees 
were needed for, and how the boys 
in service used the plant-produced 
materials at the battle fronts. The 
last-named pictures were official 
Army movies of actual combat. 
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Miss Genevieve Stroup pre- 


pares a meal in her trailer 
home at Winnsboro. Equip: 
ment within reach of her 
arm includes an ice box, gas 
range, and running water. 





Mrs. Elmer Baggott, whose 
husband is in the Armed 
Forces, is doing her share by 
working on war materials at 
the Winnsboro plant, U. 5S. 
Rubber Company. Here she 
dresses her young son. 





Margaret Vaughan, shown in 

the living-room compartment 

of her trailer home at 
Winnsboro. 
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An installation of 90-inch 

wide-sheeting looms in one 

of the representative mills 
of the country. 


Some Causes of Variation 


in Cloth Widths 


By J. Harvey Morriston 


VARIATIONS in cloth widths off the loom are the concern of 

almost all weavers, particularly those on filament syn- 
thetic yarns. Sometimes the variations occur as the loom beam 
gets smaller, which can be easily corrected, but there are times 
when the cause and remedy are not so simple. Presented here- 
with is a treatment of the subject by a practical weaver, who 
lists several of the principal causes and tells how the trouble 


can be corrected.—The Editor. 


DURING the high demand for ny- 

lons, fortisans, and high-ten- 
acity rayons, there has been noted 
a wide variation in grey-goods 
widths. This difference in off-the- 
loom cloth has not been confined 
to a few weave sheds but seems to 
be a general condition within the 
entire industry. And when trou- 
ble comes, the disturbing elements 
must be studied in order to bring, 
within certain limits, a semblance 
of control. 

There are many factors influenc- 
ing width variation in the weave 
shed, and although dyers and con- 
verters stress the need for exact 
width, according to weave dispo- 
sitions, the width will vary when 
so many factors are involved. To 
be within a fraction of specified 
width, say within ™% inch, certainly 
should not prove detrimental in 
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handling and finishing—nor should 
it affect the selling value. But 
when grey goods vary in width 
nearly one inch in lots, and espe- 
cially in the same piece, difficul- 
ties arise which increase the han- 
dling costs and jeopardize the sell- 
ing value. 


Variations Caused by 
High-Strength Yarns 


Cloth width variation is not con- 
fined to nylons, fortisans, and high- 
tenacity rayons, but is widespread 
among practically all weaves, re- 
gardless of the type yarns which 
enter into the construction. Con- 
sidered a minor defect on some 
weaves, it becomes a major defect, 
with possible rejects, on other 
weaves. 

The trouble seemed dormant for 
years, until numerous weave sheds 


started on nylons, mostly twill 
weaves, and on high-tenacity ray- 
ons; these strong yarns brought out 
the defect at its worst. The sudden 
interest, therefore, in weave con- 
traction widthwise can be partly 
traced to the need of close toler- 
ances in working on governmental 
contracts. As these strong yarns 
were in utmost demand and urg- 
ently needed, the defect showed 
up quickly. 

Many mill men taking on new 
yarns ran into something with 
which they were unfamiliar. These 
new yarns had such great strength 
that the usual weave-room prac- 
tices were entirely upset. Previous 
familiar yarns would break at a 
certain point when over-tensioned 
or chafed, but the new yarns kept 
right on stretching and pulling and 
chafing and running, causing trou- 
ble at points believed impossible 
and causing numerous defects oth- 
er than broken picks. One of the 
newly detected defects, of course, 
had to be an old sleeper—known 
under various names: narrowing of 
cloth, filling yarn contraction, 
variance in cloth width, etc. 
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Some engrossing studies in cloth- 
width differences are the known 
facts of dissimilarity between reed 
width and the goods off the loom. 
Mostly, reed width varies from 14 
inch to several inches wider than 
cloth on the take-up roller. The 
diversity of weaves and yarn 
structure are the factors govern- 
ing the variation in narrowing of 
cloth weaves. Thus, on a Lastex 
weave, the width may narrow as 
much as eight inches, whereas, on 
a rayon taffeta, the narrowing may 
be within % inch. 


A variation between the Lastex 
and taffeta weaves lies in yarn 
structure rather than in weave 
construction. Lastex is a rubber- 
core yarn covered with cotton or 
rayon, while the taffeta filling yarn 
may be acetate, viscose, or other 
yarns having little stretch com- 
pared to rubber. In actual appli- 
cation, any rubber-cored, rubber- 
coated, or all-rubber filling yarns 
will show an unbelievable contrac- 
tion between reed width and cloth 
off the loom. The tension factor 
in running rubber yarns is diffi- 
cult to control. If shuttle tension 
is slightly overdone, the contrac- 
tion may be greater, by an inch or 
more, than on the same weaves 
having’ _ satisfactory filling-yarn 
tension. One of the most successful 
methods in running these sensitive 
yarns is to avoid all springs, ten- 
sion posts, and other means of ten- 
sioning and depend entirely on 
shuttle fur to control the yarn. 


Some Weaves Vary , 
More Than Others 


In weave construction, it will 
usually be found that most weaves 
vary in width narrowing. A basket 
weave has a tendency to shrink 
filling-wise more than a taffeta, 
and a leno weave will contract 
more than a twill or satin. Every 
weave is different, and the differ- 
ences can be expanded by compar- 
ing variation of contraction in one 
line of weaves. As an example, 
two tabby or plain weaves, each 
mounted on a four-shaft harness, 
but with different yarn structures, 
may have a wide range of contrac- 
tion, due to other reasons than 
stretch, as compared previously be- 
tween Lastex and rayon yarns. 


Taking a new yarn as an exam- 


ple to illustrate the 4-shaft weave 
referred to—a cotton-core, plastic- 
coated yarn on one weave, and a 
cotton-filled, rayon-warp weave as 
the other—the contrast in yarn 
structure shows another factor of 
contraction that is not usually 
thought of. The _ plastic-coated 
yarn shows considerable elongation 
when warm, and during the proc- 
esses of quill-winding and weaving, 
under 82° to 96° temperature and 
up to or greater than 65% relative 
humidity, will actually increase in 
length and diameter. This swollen 
condition increases as heat and hu- 
midity are stepped up, and in some 
weave sheds, the yarn becomes 
slightly longer and more swollen 
than in others, where the tempera- 
ture and humidity are kept lower. 

And here enters a_ surprising 
situation; when the same. reed- 
width cloth is shipped during dif- 





the reed-width on some construc- 
tions. This remarkable occurrence 
may also take place on some other 


weaves. In one instance, a meas- 
ured width off the loom showed a 
14-inch wider cloth than reed 
width! 

On the _ cotton-filled rayon 
weave, it was also noticeable that, 
during excessive humidity, the fill- 
ing yarn had the same tendency 
to stretch that plastic-coated yarn 
had during excessive temperatures. 
Ten degrees change in temperature 
had no effect on the cotton yarn, 
but humidity did; on the plastic- 
coated yarn, the opposite was no- 
ted. But the stretch on cotton yarn, 
as compared to plastic yarn, was 
negligible. 

During various check-ups on 
cloth width, a few weaves showed 
the expected contraction between 
reed width and width off the loom; 





5-shaft rayon satin 


TABLE 1 





5-shaft satin 





Spun rayon taffeta 





2 x 4 acetate twill 





Leno weave 








Nylon twill, lst loom 





Nylon twill, 2nd loom 





Nylon twill, 3rd loom 
Nylon twill, 4th loom 


Reed Width Cloth Width 
4014 ins. 3936 ins. 
42% ins. 411% ins. 
40%¢ ins. 40 ins. 
411% ins. 39% ins. 
4814 ins. 46 _—s= sims. 
4934 ins. 4714 ins. 
4934 ins. 473, ins. 
4934 ins. 47%. ins. 
4934 ins. 47 ins. 














ferent seasons of the year, the cold- 
er days will show a marked nar- 
rowing of cloth width as compared 
to the warmer days. This contrac- 
tion will also show %-inch or more 
narrowing in 32-inch cloth from 
weave-room temperature and hu- 
midity, as compared to less heated 
and humid measuring and inspec- 
tion rooms. 


As plastic-coated yarns increase 
in gauge, the contraction of filling 
during weaving will increase. A 
.00l-gauge yarn will not contract 
as much in percentage as a .002- 
gauge yarn. All these factors 
must be considered when contem- 
plating new designs using such 
yarns; otherwise the goods will 
show a badly balanced weave. 

On the _ cotton-filled 4-shaft 
weave, contraction is very light, 
and the width of the cloth off the 
loom may actually be the same as 
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whereas some looms showed too 
great a variation between similar 
weaves and required further search 
to determine the reason and rem- 
edy, and corrective measures had 
to be taken to bring contraction 
closer on those weaves. 


Examples of Variation 


On several weaves, the contrac- 
tions shown in Table 1 can be ac- 
counted for in the various weave 
dispositions, including filling-yarn 
structure. 

On the various satin weaves, con- 
traction between reed width and 
off-the-loom width averaged about 
the same and was expected. Be- 
tween different warp construc- 
tions, requiring different reed 
counts and dissimilar filling yarns 
and pickwheels, the causes of vari- 
ation in cloth width were a known 
factor. It is known that, under 
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certain conditions, cloth width va- 
ries, but it is expected that on an 
order, say of one thousand pieces, 
the cloth should hold to a certain 
off-the-loom width. If contraction 
is too great, something is radically 
wrong, and corrective steps must 
be taken to find the cause. 

The first step the cloth brokers 
take in trying to find why their 
cloth is narrower than usual is to 
make a pick count. When further 
in doubt, pick-out pieces in the lot 
are shipped to testing houses for a 
complete analysis, including yarn 
denier, warp yarn count, reed 
count, pickage count, weight, and 
in some few instances, even for a 
twist test and other data. In the 
majority of cases, the _ testing 
houses can give practically all the 
answers, but in some cases they 
are unable to furnish a solution be- 
cause they do not know under 
what conditions they were woven. 

Consider, for instance, the sec- 
ond set of three weaves shown in 
Table 1. The spun rayon taffeta 
contracted % inch. The 2 x 4 ace- 
tate twill narrowed 2 inches. The 
leno weave had a 2%-inch contrac- 
tion. These three weaves could 
have narrowed more under certain 
conditions, and the variation could 
have been as great as 2 inch or 
more in the same warp construc- 
tions and pick counts if from dif- 
ferent mills. They could also show 
a wider divergence in narrowing 
even in the same weave shed. 

Now note the difference in meas- 
urements taken on the same weave 
from four separate looms. Here is 
shown such a wide variation that 
corrective steps should be taken 
to detect the reason and, if pos- 
sible, to bring the widths closer 
together. 

Between the first and fourth ny- 
lon weaves shown, the difference 
in contraction is % inch, entirely 
too much when compared with the 
difference between the first and 
second, which is % inch and al- 
lowable. Between the third and 
fourth, actual measurements also 
showed but %-inch difference, 
‘which is allowable. 


Wider Cloth with Temples 


One of the principal reasons for 
the wide variations in the four ny- 
lons indicated could be traced to 
the use of temples on the first and 
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second nylon looms. The third and 
fourth nylon looms were run with- 
out temples or hold-down bars.’ A 
second factor entered into the vari- 
ation between first and second, and 
also between the third and fourth. 
This was filling-yarn tensioning, 
and it accounted for the extra %- 
inch narrowing of the second and 
fourth nylon looms. 

To obtain a wider cloth, there- 
fore, it would be logical to use tem- 
ples on all weaves. But other fac- 
tors must be considered, as the use 
of temples is controlled to a cer- 
tain extent by other requirements 
than cloth width. 

On the nylon weave, it has been 
found that a better weave, with 
less rough cloth, fewer loose picks, 
and fewer loopy edges, can be 
woven on temple-free looms. This, 
of course, means a narrowing of 
cloth width to a slight extent, but 
it is more desirable, as less loom 
trouble is experienced from bad 
selvages, etc. 

On some weaves, however, it is 
practically impossible to run with- 
out temples. The use of temples 
should be left to the foremen and 
fixers in the weave shed, as their 
experience—and trouble encoun- 
tered on previous new weaves— 
should determine whether temples 
can be dispensed with. 


Adjustment of Temples 


Variation in cloth width can also 
be traced to temple rollers and 
their adjustments, but if within “%4 
inch, it should not prove trouble- 
some. If narrowing takes place, 
however, due to one factor, and a 
second or third factor causes a fur- 
ther narrowing, then trouble really 
becomes serious and must be reck- 
oned with in the finishing. 

When temple rollers gradually 
wear smooth, losing their traction 
and failing to draw out or hold out 
the selvages properly, the cloth 
starts narrowing down. In many 
instances, this narrowing may be 
as much as one inch or more, ac- 
cording to warp construction and 
filling yarn structure. When nar- 
rowing becomes severe, weavers 
may have considerable trouble 
with chafed and broken warp yarn 
along the sides, as well as in the 
selvages. In trouble-shooting, fix- 
ers may merely install new rollers, 
and on starting up, the selvages 


will be pulled out far enough to 
prevent chafing and breakage. 
Temples also require adjustment 


_ for the caps to fit properly; other- 


wise, too much clearance between 
rollers may prevail, and the cloth 
may be only partially held out. 
Again, the rollers may pinch and 
feed the selvages slightly toward 
the body of the cloth, resulting in 
further narrowing. Or suppose a 
fixer merely removes the temple 
caps and cleans out the waste—or 
endeavors to use the old rollers 
by pinching the caps _ together. 
Within another twenty yards, the 
narrowing repeats to a greater or 
less extent, and not one but sev- 
eral scattered lengths of width va- 
riation may be encountered in one 
piece. If this happens within the 
piece length, and if %-inch or 
greater variation is caused by re- 
placement of new rollers or temple 
adjustments, the narrowing may 
be too great to pass unnoticed. 

When in doubt about temple 
rollers, they should be renewed 
near the cut-off mark if possible. 
New temple rollers should be in- 
stalled if the old rollers show in- 
sufficient traction to last the full 
piece. 

The difference between temple 
and temple-free cloth-width varia- 
tion is a contraction-governing fac- 
tor somewhat similar to the yarn 
tensioning factor. As the shuttle 
picks through the shed and lays 
its strand of filling yarn, the reed 
beats the strand up to and into 
the fell of the cloth. The full length 
of a single pick, therefore, will be 
the full width of the warp yarn in 
the reed, plus the short overlap 
around the selvage. After narrow- 
ing down takes place, due to the 
factors involved, the cloth width 
off the loom is naturally less than 
the length of filling yarn placed in 
the shed previous to the beat up. 

While the length of filling yarn 
placed in the shed will be the same 
for all looms of the same reed 
width, conditions when placing the 
strand will alter the width of the 
cloth. In case temples are used, 
the cloth is held out for a few 
inches after the beat-up, and the 
contraction of the filling yarn is 
not so great. On the temple-free 
weave, contraction near the breast 
beam tends to be greater and ac- 
tually places a strain on the sides 
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of the cloth near the selvages, re- 
sulting in narrowing to a greater 
extent. 


Tension in the Shuttle 


Variation in shuttle tensioning 
will result in wider or narrower 
goods than desired. If tension is 
too great, the yarn pulls in the 
edges, and the cloth narrows as 
much as 4 inch or more. The use 
of a tensometer may not prove ef- 
fective in determining the proper 
tension required. Testing shuttle 
tension with a full bobbin on one 
loom and with a partly emptied 
bobbin on a second loom will give 
two distinct tensions. An experi- 
enced fixer’s keen judgment of 
touch is often better than using a 
tensometer on weaves where as- 
sorted bobbin sizes and dissimilar 
yarns are in use. 

A loose tension will also cause a 
wider cloth and will create a loopy 
edge similar to too much pick or 
not enough check. When a loose 
edge is noticed, all the factors of a 
loose or loopy edge should be in- 
vestigated for proper adjustment. 
including shedding. Generally, a 
loose tension will give a wider 
cloth by approximately ™%4 inch, 
which is readily recognized. 

In shedding, early closing will 
give a narrowing of cloth width 
from % inch to as much as one 
inch on various weaves. When in 
doubt as to proper timing, front 
center is advised, with necessary 
changes to suit the weave. 

On the nylon twill weaves cited 
previously, 4%-inch after front cen- 
ter timing was used on all four 
examples. If an early timing had 
been used—for instance, 14-inch 
before front center—the narrowing 
would have been another 14-inch 
to %4-inch. 

Such factors as let-off and take- 
up influence narrowing, also. The 
type and covering of the take-up 
drum will be taken into considera- 
tion. The smoother the take-up 
drum covering, the more chance 
there is for narrowing, and the 
smaller the drum diameter, the 
greater the narrowing. If slippage 
occurs, chances for narrowing are 
increased. This slippage causes a 
tighter weave, which also means 
that the higher the pick count on 
certain weaves, the greater will be 
the narrowing. Contraction is also 
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These looms are weaving synthetic yarns in a leading southern mill 


caused and increased by excessive 
warp tension. This has been 
proved, time and again, when an 
over-tensioned warp pulls the cloth 
free from the temples and occa- 
sionally tears the cloth. 


Tension on the Warp 


A test on duplicate weaves will 
show the narrowing caused by too 
much tension weight. Over-weight 
one loom, and contraction may be 
increased as much as %4-inch. This 
factor may also result in cloth- 
width variation in the same piece. 
A fixer may be flagged for a bang- 
off and find the warp over-weight- 
ed. When tension is lessened, the 
cloth regains its proper width if 
no other factors are involved. 
Measurement before and after re- 
moving warp tension will show an 
abnormal variation in width and, 
obviously, trouble will be encoun- 
tered in finishing the goods. In 
some instances, high-tenacity yarns 
of 150 denier and up will show as 
much as one-inch variation in 
width from over-weighting the 
warp. 

A well-tensioned warp should 
run several pieces without the 
need of removing weight—down 
to the last few cuts remaining on 
the warp. Here, tension must be 
more carefully watched, as the 
smaller diameter will cause a faster 
let-off, and the warp will be more 
sensitive to tension. 

There are other factors which 
influence cloth widths, such as im- 
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properly processed filling yarns 
and damaged shuttle bobbins. 

Every type of yarn has a certain 
amount of elasticity, and when 
tension is applied in weaving, the 
yarn will be stretched to some ex- 
tent. After the cloth passes through 
the temples, the filling yarn will 
return to approximately its former 
length and consequently will pull 
in the width of the cloth. On most 
rayons, elasticity is so low that the 
breaking point will usually be 
reached before narrowing becomes 
excessive. On high-tenacity rayons, 
however, elongation is one of the 
most important characteristics. The 
same is true of nylon, fortisan, and 
some of the other yarns. 


“Shiners” in the Filling 


At certain times, elongation 
reaches the “shiner” stage. At this 
point, elasticity departs and duc- 
tility of the yarn has been reached. 
At this “shiner” point, or the point 
of ductility, the yarn has been 
stretched so much that it has 
reached the dead stage and will not 
retract. It is quite noticeable on 
nylons, and it can be caused dur- 
ing yarn processing, or by using 
damaged filling bobbins. If the 
ductility stage has been reached 
in the throwing of certain yarns, 
considerable breakage will be ex- 
perienced on the bobbin winders. 
At times, it is almost impossible to 
wind filling yarn where elasticity 


(Continued on page 146) 


























These Are Demanding Days 


THESE ARE epoch-making times 

in national and industrial life 
and in international relationships. 
The march of the victorious armies 
has been saddened by the casualty 
lists. The need for civilian com- 
modities has been lessened by the 
patriotic devotion of our people in 
supplying the needs for our fight- 
ing forces. 


Across the dark horizon come 
the piercing rays of hope for peace 
and a return of our boys and girls. 
The end of battle for Germany 
and the taking of Tokio are soon 
to become realities. The darkest 
part of the night seems to have 
been spent; the press and the radio 
have made our hearts glad with 
news. Peace seems to be ap- 
proaching. 

And yet the final days are the 
hardest. People are worn and 
weary, nerves are shot, patience 
has become exhausted, the faint 
hearted succumb to the call of in- 
difference and carelessness. They 
cease to struggle and trust to fate; 
thus they delay the coming of the 
end. 

Amid our hopes and fears, our 
joys and sorrows, our plans and 
preparation for peace, last month 
there came a flash, ““The President 
is dead!” Quietly and peacefully he 
slipped away on Thursday, April 
12, at Warm Springs, Georgia. The 
world staggered under the impact 
of this announcement. Nations, 
large and small, stood confused 
and stupefied. 

The philosopher of the new 
world order, the proponent and 
planner for permanent peace, had 
fallen a victim of the strain of war 
and its ravages. 

In such an hour of glory and 
gloom, the Master of the universe 
always appears and points the way 
out. We may not yet know what 
the plans are—as valuable as men 
are, no one is absolutely essential. 
This is a part of the plan of life. 
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By W. M. MeLaurine 


The unity and determination of the 
armed forces to carry on will per- 
haps bring hostilities to an end 
more quickly. The uncertainty of 
life and the realization of individu- 
al responsibility can make for uni- 
ty here. Today there should be no 
parties, no classes, no_ selfish 
groups clashing with each other for 
superior positions. This is one na- 
tion, indivisible, waging one war, 
the results of which must be a 
better and wiser world and a last- 
ing peace. 

There are able men of all parties 
in this nation, able men of all 
classes in this nation. There are 
men who love this nation and its 
people above self. They can and 
will guide our Ship of State to a 
safer harbor. 

This is no time to stop; it is no 
time to become skeptical and criti- 
cal; it is no time for radical 
changes, which can develop fears 
that will destroy our confidence in 
men and nations. It is no time to 
institute radical reforms or to start 
on new courses. It is no time for 
the people of this nation to think 
that, now the leader is dead, a di- 
vision of the spoils is in order. 

There are some deeply ingrained 
nerves—principles of political, so- 
cial, and industrial philcsophy— 
imbedded in this nation. The last 
twelve years have been a period in 
which much of the insulation of 
these nerves has been worn off. 
They are quick to respond to the 
wrong kind of treatment. This is 
now a social world in which the 
brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God are more evident than 
they have ever been. 

In spite of party divisions and 
class differences, there is under all 
a longing for a realization of a so- 
cial world where men can live free 
from many of the fears that have 
haunted them. 

All this leads up to the necessity 
of finding out what these newly 


discovered political, social, and in- 
dustrial principles are. They are 
evident and easily found. Some 
people may be confused because 
of the abnormal or aborted appli- 
cation of the principles. Doubtless 
many are. As this is being writ- 
ten, many of these abstract prin- 
ciples come fluttering through our 
minds, and when they are sought 
out in practical life, they are 
scarcely recognizable, because of 
the lack of intelligence with which 
they are operated. | 

This statement does not invali- 
date the value of principle, be- 
cause Democracy is so vagrant in 
its search for a better world. It 
travels so often the path of trial- 
and-error, and sometimes it clings 
to error too long because some 
class or party or group thinks it 
is enjoying a favorable position, 
although the public weal may be 
suffering. There is a Nemesis for 
all error, and sooner or later it ap- 
pears and wreaks its vengeance. 
Shakespeare was eminently cor- 
rect in his philosophy of final ret- 
ribution. This present war and the 
social, political, and industrial up- 
heaval, are exemplifications of the 
eternality of this truth. 

But, we who read this are in- 
dustrialists. We live in a world of 
things and their uses. Things and 
their uses are motivated by philos- 
ophies; hence, philosophies are the 
important ‘assets of people. The 
President left an unfinished job, 
and we also have unfinished jobs. 

We must hurry this martial con- 
flict to victory, and that means that 
we, on the home front, must do 
our best to furnish everything 
needed. There must be no indif- 
ference, no class conflict, no factor 
that can cause delay 

We must do our best in helping 
our government preserve the 
Democratic way of life at home. 
We must not be class conscious; 
we must be Americans. 
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Relationship of Fiber Properties 


to Strength of Carded Yarns’ 


By Robert W. Webb' and Howard B. Richardson’ 


Demonstrating that the breaking strength of carded cot- 
ton yarns can be predetermined with reasonable ac- 
euracy from analyses of the different fiber properties. 


FACTS concerning the relation- 

ships of cotton fiber proper- 
ties to manufacturing performance 
and to yarn and fabric quality are 
of value to and benefit both cotton 
agriculture and the textile indus- 
try, in that: 

1. They indicate to _ cotton 
breeders those fiber properties and 
combinations of fiber properties 
which should be incorporated in 
the new varieties and strains be- 
ing developed. 

2. They .furnish breeders a 
ready means of determining the 
direction and extent of changes 
made in the fiber and spinning 
qualities of their progenies and a 
basis for making their selections 
and rejections. 

3. They are of assistance to ag- 
ricultural leaders in the selection 
of varieties for one-variety and or- 
ganized cotton communities. 

4. They aid spinners in select- 
ing cottons needed for best re- 
sults in the manufacture of vari- 
ous types of cotton goods. 





*Summary of a preliminary report issued 
by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, War 
Food Administration, Office of Marketing 
Services. 

1. Principal cotton technologist, Cotton 
and Fiber Branch. 

2. Associate cotton technologist, Cotton 
and Fiber Branch. 





FIG. 1. Comparison of actual and 
estimated strength of 22s yarn, 
using six fiber properties in the 


equation at top of chart. In this 
and the other charts shown, mul- 
tiple regression equations are used. 
In each case, R is the coefficient 
of correlation; R., the coefficient of 
determination; and S, the standard 
error of estimate, in pounds per 
skein of yarn. 


Findings in the report answer, 
in considerable part, such questions 
as: How much of the yarn strength 
variance is explainable by eight 
separate and variously combined 
fiber properties? How closely can 
yarn strength be estimated or pre- 
dicted from a knowledge of such 
fiber properties only? Which com- 
bination of fiber properties gives 
the best results? Which, and how 
many, fiber tests may be omitted 
from a series and still give suf- 


ficient data for satisfactorily pre- 
dicting yarn strength? 

The data used in these analyses 
represent 766 individually tested 
cottons covering a wide range of 
American Upland types, as well as 
a wide range of growth conditions. 
Samples representing 16 commer- 
cial varieties, grown in duplicate 
at each of eight locations across the 
rainfall part of the American cot- 
ton belt, during the crop years 
1935, 1936, and 1937, have served 
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FIG. 2. Comparison of actual and estimated strength of 22s yarn, 
using four fiber properties in equation shown at top of chart. 


as a basis of this study. All fiber, 
spinning, and yarn tests were per- 
formed by standardized methods 
under controlled atmospheric con- 
ditions. 


The Fiber Properties Studied 


By using multiple, partial, and 
simple correlation analyses, com- 
prehensive studies have been made 
of the contribution of eight cot- 
ton fiber properties, separately and 
in various combinations, to the 
skein strength of 22s and 60s card- 
ed yarn. The twists used in the 
manufacture of these yarns are 
those which, in relation to the 
staple length of the raw cotton, 
give maximum yarn strength. The 
six fiber properties included in the 
principal studies are: (1) upper 
quartile length; (2) coefficient of 
length variability; (3) strength; (4) 
fineness; (5) percentage of mature 
fibers; and (6) grade. The rela- 
tionships existing between 15 pairs 
of these have been determined. 
Mean fiber length and staple length 
were considered in some instances. 
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When the effects of the interre- 
lated fiber properties measured 
are eliminated, 10 of the 15 pairs 
of six fiber properties are signifi- 
cantly correlated. The other five 
pairs of fiber properties possess 
little or no correlation. Appreciable 
scatter, however, is shown by all 
the pairs of fiber properties, and 
the trend appears to be linear in 
every case. No indication of a cur- 
vilinear relationship has _ been 
noted for any pair of the fiber 
properties. 

A coefficient of multiple linear 
correlation of 0.933 has been found 
for the relationship existing be- 
tween the skein strength of 22s 
carded yarn and the six collective 
fiber .properties mentioned; and 
0.936 for that with 60s carded yarn. 
These correlations are considered 
relatively high. 

The coefficient of determination 
is 0.871 for the 22s yarn and 0.875 
for the 60s yarn. These statistical 
values indicate that 87 to 88 per 
cent of the variance in the yarn 
skein strengths of these cottons is 


accounted for by the six fiber prop- 
erties used in the analyses. These 
findings are viewed as being highly 
significant. 

Almost as high a correlation has 
been found for the relationship be- 
tween the skein strengths of either 
22s or 60s yarn and the four col- 
lective fiber properties of upper 
quartile length, coefficient of 
length variability, fineness, and 
strength, as was obtained with the 
six fiber properties. 

With other combinations of fi- 
ber properties, the coefficients of 
correlation are appreciably less, 
the reductions varying with dif- 
ferent combinations of fiber prop- 
erties and being more or less pro- 
portionate to the number of fiber 
properties considered. 


The results of simple correlation 


analyses indicate relatively low or 


poor correlation between any one 
of the eight fiber properties and 
yarn strength. Some of the re- 
spective fiber properties, however, 
are much better than others in this 
particular. 


Importance of Fiber Strength 


In terms of skein strength of 22s 
and 60s carded yarn, fiber strength 
is the most important of the six 
fiber properties considered; it is 
followed in turn by coefficient of 
length variability, upper quartile 
length, fineness expressed as 
weight per inch of fiber, grade, 
and percentage of mature fibers. 

Although the rank of importance 
for the six fiber properties with 
respect to skein strength is the 
same for both 22s and 60s carded 
yarn, there is evidence that fiber 
length is somewhat more important 
to the strength of 60s yarn than 
to that of 22s, and that fiber 
strength is more important to the 
strength of 22s yarn than to that 
of 60s yarn. Whether the ranks 
obtained for the importance of fi- 
ber length and fiber strength to 
yarn strength would remain the 
same for counts much finer than 
60s, or whether they would be re- 
versed, is problematical. 


Effect on Yarn Strength 
of Fiber-Property Changes 


When expressed in _ practical 
units of measure, as based on the 
six-fiber-property equation, the av- 
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erage effect of change in each fiber 
property on the skein strength of 
22s carded yarn, while the other 
fiber properties are held constant, 
has been found to be as follows: 
Lowering the grade of cotton by 
one grade decreases yarn strength 
by 1.89 pounds; an increase of 1/32 
inch in upper quartile length in- 
creases yarn strength by 0.99 
pound; an increase of one per cent 
in the coefficient of length vari- 
ability decreases yarn strength by 
1.94 pounds; an increase of one 
microgram per inch in weight of 
fiber decreases yarn strength by 
7.32 pounds (the coarser the fiber, 
the lower the yarn strength); an 
increase of one per cent in the per- 
centage of mature fibers decreases 
yarn strength by 0.26 pound; and 
an increase of 1,000 pounds per 
square inch in fiber strength in- 
creases yarn strength by 0.94 
pound. 

Corresponding changes in the 
fiber properties cause more or less 
proportionate effects on the skein 
strength of 60s carded yarn. 

The foregoing results, if ex- 
pressed in another manner, show 
that an increase of 1 pound in the 
skein strength of 22s carded yarn 
results by: raising the grade of 
cotton by 0.53 step; increasing the 
upper quartile length by 1/32 
inch; decreasing the coefficient of 
length variability by 0.52 per cent; 
decreasing fiber weight per inch 
by 0.14 microgram (the finer the 
fiber, the stronger the yarn); de- 
creasing the percentage of mature 
fibers by 3.79 per cent; or increas- 
ing fiber strength by 1,060 pounds 
per square inch. 

The amount of change in the 
respective fiber properties neces- 
sary to cause an increase of one 
pound in yarn strength is from 
2.0 to 3.4 times greater for 60s yarn 
than for 22s; however, on a relative 
basis, the amount of change in the 
fiber properties is from 1.2 to 2.3 
times greater for 22s yarn than for 
60s. 

Sixty-six regression equations 
are presented in the complete re- 
port, which, by mathematically re- 
vealing the relation of the eight 
separate and variously combined 
fiber properties to the _ skein 
strength of 22s and 60s carded 
yarn, provide a tool for estimating 
directly the strength of those 


counts of yarn from only a knowl- 
edge of the magnitudes of the fi- 
ber properties. Supplemented by 
the use of a conversion formula, 
the equations also permit predic- 
tions of the skein strength of any 
count of carded yarn. The equa- 
tions are, therefore, of value to 
cotton breeders, manufacturers, 
and others who wish to predict the 
merits of a cotton in terms of the 
skein strength of carded yarn, 
without having to make a spin- 
ning test; or, in the event of a test, 
to compare the level of the results 
so obtained with the level repre- 
senting the results furnished by 
the large number and wide range 
of carefully tested cottons used in 
this study. 


Value of Equations 
to Cotton Breeders 


Such equations will be of particu- 
lar assistance to cotton breeders in 
their work, in that they can now 
evaluate the yarn-strength merits 
of their new varieties and strains 


before large enough samples are 
available for the making of spin- 
ning and yarn tests. Thus, by the 
avoidance of several years’ delay, 
with countless selections and hy- 
brids, the cotton breeding work 
can be speeded up appreciably. 
Moreover, selections and rejections 
of new progenies can be made the 
“first year” with greater assurance 
than otherwise would be possible, 
thus enabling the breeders to con- 
centrate only on the most promis- 
ing strains and, thereby, to elimi- 
nate much unnecessary work, lost 
motion, and expense. 

Estimated values oof yarn 
strength derived by means of the 
equations listed should agree gen- 
erally with the actual values ob- 
tained, within the limits of toler- 
ance specified for each equation, 
provided certain conditions are sat- 
isfactorily met. There will, no 
doubt, be individual cases where 
actual and estimated values differ 
appreciably. In such instances, it 
is likely that either something is 
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FIG. 3. Comparison of actual and estimated strength of 22s yarn. 
using three fiber properties in the equation. 
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FIG. 4. Comparison of actual and estimated strength of 22s yarn, 
using two fiber properties in the equation. 


very unusual or extreme about one 
or more properties of the cotton, 
or else that the techniques, condi- 
tions, and specifications used by 
others in cotton yarn manufacture 
or in their fiber and yarn testing 
are appreciably different from 
those used in this study. 


More Properties in Equations 
Give More Reliable Results 


None of the equations involving 
the eight separate fiber properties 
gives estimates of yarn strength 
precise enough to put much reli- 
ance in results obtained on the ba- 
sis of any one fiber property alone. 
The greater the number of perti- 
nent fiber properties included in an 
equation, the more reliable it will 
be for estimating yarn strength. 
Likewise, the more completely the 
interacting effects of other asso- 
ciated fiber properties are elimi- 
nated, the more significant will be 
the value obtained for the con- 
tribution or importance of any 
measured fiber property to yarn 
strength. 

Both simple and partial correla- 
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tion coefficients are presented as 
indicators of the importance of the 
respective fiber properties to yarn 
strength. Simple correlation coef- 
ficients, however, may be mislead- 
ing as indicators of the “true” im- 
portance of separate fiber proper- 
ties to yarn strength, because of 
certain interrelationships that ex- 
ist among the fiber properties 
themselves. Simple correlation co- 
efficients for the same _ reason, 
therefore, also may be misleading 
as a measure of the relationship 
between any pair of measured fi- 
ber properties. 

Mean length appears to be a 
slightly better single statistical 
measure of fiber length distribu- 
tion, in relation to yarn strength, 
than is upper quartile length alone. 
However, upper quartile length, in 
conjunction with coefficient of 
length variability, is a better meas- 
ure of fiber length distribution in 
relation to yarn strength than is 
mean length alone. 

No higher correlation or better 
results have been found between 
the six combined fiber properties 


and yarn-skein strengths by ap- 
plying regular multiple curvilinear 
correlation analysis than by regu- 
lar linear correlation technique. 
Improvement could hardly be ex- 
pected by curvilinear analysis, 
however, since linear correlation 
between the collective fiber prop- 
erties and yarn strength has shown 
the high multiple correlation co- 
efficient reported. 

Correlation analyses between the 
strength of 22s carded yarn and 
the product of fiber length by fiber 
strength, as well as the product of 
these two factors divided by fiber 
fineness, have given no better es- 
timating equations than those ob- 
tained by the regular linear corre- 
lation analyses involving. corre- 
sponding fiber properties. 

In considering the statistical val- 
ues and equations presented in the 
report, it should be remembered 
that they refer only to American 
Upland cottons and only to skein 
strength of carded yarns. Findings 
from similar statistical studies 
using the same fiber data correlat- 
ed with yarn appearance, with tire- 
cord strength, with tire-cord elon- 
gation, and with percentage of 
picker and card waste reveal a 
somewhat different picture with 
respect to over-all relationships 
and the relative importance of the 
different fiber properties. Those 
findings, however, are beyond the 
scope of the present paper and 
will be presented in later reports 
of this series. 

— 


A.A.T.C.C. to Install 
Conditioning Laboratory 


Facilities for carrying on the re- 
search activities of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists are to be improved 
by the installation of a condition- 
ing laboratory and equipment at 
Lowell Textile Institute. Decision 
to install the conditioning labora- 
tory was reached at a recent meet- 
ing of the Council of the Associa- 
tion. 

Research currently being carried 
out by the A.A.T.C.C. is centered 
largely on the development of 
standard methods for testing the 
color-fastness and other properties 
of textiles and standard methods 
of chemical analysis. 
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Multiple V-belt drive on Draper tire cord loom. 


THE V-BELT drive was first used in the textile industry on 

twisters and spinning frames. Described here is the appli- 
cation of the drive to heavy-duty tire cord and duck looms at 
the Martha Mills plant of The B. F. Goodrich Company, Thom- 
aston, Ga. A number of Draper and Crompton & Knowles heavy 
looms have been running with V-belt drives for several years, 
and the results of these tests, with the data given, should be of 
interest to heavy fabric manufacturers.—The Editor. 


MULTIPLE V-belt drives on tex- 

tile looms are now practical, 
as the result of a series of tests 
extending over six years with such 
drives in the Martha Mills textile 
plant of The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Thomaston, Ga. Results of 
these tests indicate that an impor- 
tant extension of the use of mul- 
tiple V-drives in the textile indus- 
try can be expected in the imme- 
diate future. 


Shock-Absorbing V-Belts 


The textile industry was among 
the first to adopt multiple V-drives 
as the power transmission medium, 
but their use was mainly on twister 
and spinning frames. Standard 
model looms remained gear driv- 
en, and it was not until new de- 
velopments in V-belt construction, 
which combined cords and new 
rubber compounds in correct posi- 
tion, that multiple V-drives for the 
severe and exacting loom service 
were deemed rugged enough to 


warrant actual operating tests. 
These new developments made the 
V-belts shock absorbing, with re- 
silience similar to that of rubber 
bands, allowing the “give and 
take” needed for the drive. 

The experimental tests on the 
loom drives at Martha Mills have 
proved that completely satisfying 
drive service can be obtained. One 
lesson learned was that too heavy 
a flywheel driven pulley should 
not be used; the belts themselves 
should be allowed to take the 
shock. Too much cushioning ef- 
fect by the flywheel will cause 
loom parts to break when the loom 
knocks off. This happened during 
the early part of the Martha Mills 
tests and was overcome by reduc- 
ing the weight of the driven pul- 
ley. 

Analysis of the tests clearly in- 
dicates that there is a definite ad- 
vantage to be gained in changing 
over the heavier looms to V-drives 
if a shock absorbing, resilient, high 
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V- Belt Drives 


for Looms 


By W. L.'Fluke 


Belting Engineer, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


flexing type of belt is used, but 
that low stretch or non-resilient 
belts cannot be used successfully. 
On smaller looms, with drives 
generally of special design, with 
the gear drives built into them, it 
is not believed practical to throw 
out the present drive and install 
V-belts. However, upon failure of 
gears or motors, or during a gen- 
eral overhauling period, definitely 
beneficial results can be obtained 
by. making the changeover to 
V-drives. 


Advantages 


In the Martha Mills tests, on 
which 12 Draper tire-cord looms 
were equipped with V-drives in 
March, 1938, and 16 Crompton & 
Knowles heavy duck looms were 
changed to V-drives in July, 1940, 
actual data and observations show 
that the advantages obtained with 
V-drives, as compared to gear 
drives, are as follows: 

1. Lower maintenance. 

2. V-belt life averages two 
years, as compared to approxi- 
mately six months for gears. 

3. Operations are smoother. 

4. Less noise. 

5. When replacement is neces- 
sary, the time and cost are less. 

6. Shock absorbing qualities, 
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not present in positive transmis- 
sion. 


7. Life of other parts of loom 
is extended by absorbing peak 
loads. 

8. If necessary or desirable, a 
quick and cheap method of chang- 
ing loom speed by using a vari- 
able-pitch pulley. 


Data on Tests 


Following is the detailed data 
on both types of installations on 
which tests were made at Martha 
Mills: 


Draper Looms. 12 Model P, 
66-inch, Draper looms were 
changed to V-belt drive in 
March, 1938, because looms were 
not designed for work of weav- 
ing tire cord, and gear drives 
would not pull the load re- 
quired. 

Cost of changing a drive was 
$25.00 for sheaves, plus labor 
charges. 

Allis-Chalmers motors used, 
rated 3 hp at 705 rpm. Actual 
load is 2.6 hp and full load 
speed, 695 rpm. 

Motor pulleys used are 5b- 
groove, A section, 4-inch outside 
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Multiple V-belt drive on C & K 
heavy duck loom at Martha Mills 
diameter (358-inch pitch diame- 
ter). 

Driven pulleys are 5-groove, 
A section, 18%6-inch outside di- 
ameter, 18-inch pitch diameter. 

Rim inside diameter, 13°%% 
inches. 

Belts used are Goodrich Style 
No. 7, size A105. 

Belt speed, 660 ft. per min. 


Speed ratio (18 — 35), 4.97. 

Center distance, approximate- 
ly 33% 8 inches. 

Are of contact, 154.5 degrees. 


Crompton & Knowles Looms. 
16 C & K heavy duck looms, 
improved Med. D-3 model, were 
changed to V-belt drive in July, 
1940, to eliminate noise and to 
lower maintenance costs. 

Cost of changing was $50.00 
per loom for sheaves, plus labor 
charges. 

Allis-Chalmers motors. used, 
Model AR, rated at 5 hp at 700 
rpm. Actual load is 3.7 hp and 
full load speed, 705 rpm. 

Motor pulleys used are 8- 
groove, A section, 44-inch out- 
side diameter, 4%-inch pitch 
diameter. 

Driven pulleys are 8-groove, 
A section, 2636-inch outside di- 
ameter, 26-inch pitch diameter. 

Belts used are Goodrich Style 
No. 7, size A96. a 

Belt speed, 761 feet per min- 
ute. 

Speed ratio (26 — 44%), 6.3. 

Center distance, approximate- 
ly 22% inches. 

Arc of contact, 118 degrees. 
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Textile Leaders Visit Mills 
in France and Belgium 


Looking to the ultimate utiliza- 
tion of textile mills and clothing 
factories of France and Belgium 
for the production of fabrics, cloth- 
ing, and essential equipage for the 
United States Army, the Quarter- 
master General has selected ten 
recognized leaders of the nation’s 
textile and clothing industries to 
go to the European Theater of Op- 
erations as expert consultants and 
as advisers to the Chief Quarter- 
master of the ETO, according to a 
report from the commanding gen- 
eral of the Jeffersonville Quarter- 
master Depot. 

The consultants will make care- 
ful surveys of the potential pro- 
duction capacities ef all types of 
textile mills and clothing factories 
in France and Belgium. 

They will then submit recom- 
mendations based upon their find- 
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ings to the Chief Quartermaster 
and the Commanding General of 


the ETO. 


Reports from the ETO have in- 
dicated that the mills and factories 
there have not been too severely 
damaged by the ravages of war 
and by more than four years of 
occupation by the German Army. 
It is believed that large quantities 
of vital fabrics, clothing, and 
equipage can be produced for the 
Army by the mills and factories of 
France and Belgium, thus saving 
vital U. S. shipping space, and con- 
tributing to the economic rehabili- 
tation of the two countries. 

The ten expert consultants will 
assist and advise the French and 
Belgians in the reconditioning and 
operation of their mills and facto- 
ries. In addition, they will make 


recommendations leading to con- 
summation of contracts between 
the army and owners of the mills 
and factories. 

The consultants, several of 
whom already have gone to the 
ETO, will be under the jurisdiction 
of the Office of the Secretary of 
War’s Overseas Branch. 

They will wear officers’ uni- 
forms and insignia (except insig- 
nia of rank), and will be on the 
army payroll. They are to remain 
in Europe from 60 to 90 days. 

Included among the men select- 
ed for this mission are Walter S. 
Montgomery, president of Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Joe L. 
Lanier, executive of West Point 
Manufacturing Company, West 
Point, Ga.; A. E. Warren, vice- 
president of Appalachian Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Joseph R. Ben- 
tert, export manager of Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., New York City; and 
Ames Stevens, textile manufac- 
turer, Lowell, Mass. 
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Ameriean Association Makes 





Organizational Changes 


Significant changes in by-laws make the presideney a 


full-time, salaried position, with the chairman of the 


board the top executive from the active membership 


AT AN ABBREVIATED business 

meeting held April 25 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association elected Charles A. 
Cannon chairman of the board of 
government and William P. Jacobs 
president and treasurer. Signifi- 
cant amendments were made to the 
by-laws so that the president need 
not be an active member of the as- 
sociation and is subject to annual 
reelection; he will work on a full- 
time, salaried basis and will ap- 
point a secretary to assist him in 
the performance of his duties. The 
chairman of the board, who must 
be an active member of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at meetings 
and perform the other duties of 
the president under the old by- 
laws. 

As the result of further amend- 
ments to the by-laws, an exdcu- 
tive committee of seven members 
was created, to include the chair- 
man of the board, the first and 


second vice-presidents, and four 


members elected at large. The 
committee for next year will be 
composed of Mr. Cannon, W. S. 
Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C., 
first vice-president; Fuller E. Cal- 
laway, Jr., LaGrange, Ga., second 
vice-president; R. E. Henry, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. G. Myers, Gastonia, 
N. C.; W. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga.; 
and Hugh M. Comer, Sylacauga, 
Ala. 

New members of the board of 
government elected at the meeting 
are: S. M. Beattie, Greenville, S. 
C.; A. G. Myers, Gastonia, N. C.; 
Ellison A. McKissick, Easley, S. C.; 
Ernest Rees, Fayetteville, Tenn.; 
and Norman E. Elsas, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The new chairman of the board, 


Mr. Cannon, is president of Can- 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. A 
brief biography and_ personality 
sketch of him will appear in an 
early issue of COTTON. 

Dr. Jacobs became affiliated 
with the association on March 1 
of this year when he became exec- 
utive director, succeeding W. M. 
McLaurine, retired. He was for- 
merly president of Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C. He had 
served also in the past as execu- 
tive vice-president of the print 
cloth group of cotton manufactur- 
ers, as well as of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association of South 
Carolina. 

This year’s annual meeting fea- 
tured no outside speakers, and at- 
tendance was limited by ODT reg- 
ulations to no more than 50 mem- 


bers outside the Atlanta area; a 
quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness was made possible through 
the use of proxies. The election 
of officers, the amendments to the 
by-laws, the passing of several 
resolutions, committee reports, and 
addresses by the incoming and out- 
going presidents made up the agen- 
da. 


Harrison Hightower’s Address 


First on the agenda of the morn- 
ing meeting was the address of the 
retiring president, W. Harrison 
Hightower, president, Thomaston 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., who 
summarized the contribution which 
the textile industry has been mak- 
ing to the war under various gov- 
ernmental restrictions and indicat- 
ed a few of the problems he visual- 





Harrison Hightower, retiring president, presents the gavel to 
Charles A. Cannon, new chairman of the board. In the 
center is Dr. W. P. Jacobs, new president of the association. 
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izes with the coming of peace. 

On the first subject he said, 
“The textile industry has strug- 
gled to supply our armed forces 
and the civilian population, work- 
ing under the most adverse condi- 
tions that can be imagined... . It 
hardly seems possible, but even 
with the unprecedented demand 
for goods, we have lost 4,000,000 
spindles since the war _ started. 
That doesn’t speak any too well for 
the price-fixing commissioners of 
this country. 

“Frankly, I think they should 
be ashamed to look such statistics 
as this in the face and then... 
roll back the price of print cloth 
one cent a pound, with wage in- 
creases already ordered by another 
government agency.”’ 

In his peacetime predictions, Mr. 
Hightower said, “Our country 
seems headed toward free trade, or 
reciprocal trade agreements, as I 
see it. Some businesses will pros- 
per, some will be hurt, and the 
textile business will get an awful 
jolt. | 

“My diagnosis of this problem is 
that into one country we will ship 
one locomotive and get a million 
yards of textiles in return. Into 
another country we will ship 100 
automobiles and get more millions 
of yards of cloth. I have heard 
Mr. Will Clayton and Mr. Stet- 
tinius tell the reverse side of this 
situation, but I can still remember 
the days when the Japs had us at 
their mercy in the textile busi- 
ness.” 

He concluded with one word of 
warning. “If we send out and 
equip our good neighbors and 
friends with new machinery to add 
to their already great advantages,” 
he said, “we are really going to 
suffer. Our own country needs 
new machinery for the manufac- 
ture of textiles just as it needs 
railroads.” 

In summarizing association ac- 
tivities for the past year, Mr. 
Hightower stated, “One of the out- 
standing objectives of my admin- 
istration has been to assist in every 
way to keep the paths of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the Cotton Textile 
Institute parallel. Once they di- 
verge, we will both be weaker as 
a result. ...I humbly suggest that 
your next president will do well 


to follow this precedent.” 
Resolutions Adopted 


Following Mr. Hightower’s ad- 
dress, the members of various com- 
mittees made their reports. Then 
several resolutions were adopted 
by the group, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. That this Association stren- 
uously opposes the application by 
the Office of Price Administration 
of its so-called ‘Net Worth Formu- 
la’ in determining ceiling prices 
for cotton textiles manufactured 
by the spinning and weaving mills 
engaged in converting cotton into 
staple cotton yarns and fabrics... .; 

“2. That the Association con- 
demns the recent announcement 
that the new schedule of wages, 
promulgated by the National War 
Labor Board on February 20, 1945, 
does not require any advance in 
ceiling prices for the industry .. .; 

“3. That the Office of Price 
Administration be requested to dis- 
continue the use of its ‘Net Worth 
Formula’ in arriving at the ceiling 
prices for cotton textiles and adopt 
a sound, simple method for each 
major item of textiles, which will 
result in the establishment of 
prices on cotton textiles which will 
reflect the parity price for cotton, 
present-day production costs, and 
the fair and reasonable margin of 
profit contemplated by the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act.”’ 


Dr. Jacobs’ Address 


Highlight of the luncheon meet- 
ing was the brief, informal address 
of the newly elected association 
president, Dr. W. P. Jacobs. He 
stressed the need for cooperation 
among all the diverse elements of 
the industry in meeting peacetime 
problems and pledged his own 
services to promote conditions fa- 
vorable to profit. 

“We are going into a new in- 
dustrial era,” he said. “Things are 
going to change in a big way. As 
we go through reconstruction, we 
are going to find circumstances 
we have never before experienced. 
We are going to have to stick to- 
gether as we have never before 
stuck together.” 

“Our objective,” he said, “should 
be the creation of conditions under 
which the mills can make a profit. 
That shall be my ideal and my 


objective.” 

Also at the luncheon meeting, 
Harrison Hightower was presented 
with a silver bowl as a token of 
the esteem and affection of the as- 
sociation. This received a vigorous 
round of applause, as did his re- 
tiring address at the morning 
meeting. 

—— 


Murchison Answers Bowles 
On Windfall Profits 


In a letter to Senator Owen 
Brewster, Dr. C. T. Murchison, 
president, Cotton-Textile Institute, 
recently took exception to OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles’ 
statement that the cotton textile 
industry has made huge windfall 
profits through the Bankhead- 
Brown Amendment to the Price 
Stabilization Act. The statement 
was made to a congressional com- 
mittee headed by Senator Brew- 
ster, of Maine, and in it Mr. 
Bowles said that cotton textile 
mills in 1944 “reaped a windfall 
profit—much of it at the expense 
of cotton growers—of $120,000,- 
000.”” He also went on to predict 
that mills in 1945 would make a 
windfall profit of $80,000,000. 

In his letter to Senator Brewster, 
Dr. Murchison vigorously attacked 
both assertions, declaring, “During 
the year 1944, the industry con- 
sumed 9,698,214 bales. In the last 
half, consumption amounted to 
4,751,403 bales. Of this amount 
only 63.7 per cent was covered 
by ceiling prices based on cotton 
costs at parity. We can see no jus- 
tification in a profit estimate based 
on an entire year’s operation when 
the new price schedules were ef- 
fective on only 63.7 per cent of 
operations in the second half of the 
year. 

In computing profits to the in- 
dustry under the net worth formu- 
la, OPA, according to Dr. Murchi- 
son, changed its method of compu- 
tation while the debate was in 
progress. He said that the OPA 
first informed the industry that the 
increase in net worth since the 
1936-1939 base period amounted to 
25 per cent, and when that figure 
was challenged by the industry, 
stated that the rise was 42 per cent. 
The OPA estimate, he added, was 
based on data that was not avail- 
able to the industry. 
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National Safety Council 
Issues Training Film 


New and dramatic safety train- 
ing material for use in textile 
plants is provided by the sound 
film strip, ‘‘Woven with Safety,” 
just released by the National Safe- 
ty Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Basic theme of the 
film is, “Simple little things cause 
most accidents.” 

“Woven with Safety’ was de- 
veloped by National Safety Coun- 
cil engineers, in collaboration with 
the Council’s Textile Section en- 
gineering and visual education 
committees. Leading authorities 
in textile safety and production 
have contributed to the film. The 
photographs were taken in the 
woolen, cotton, and rayon mills of 
a large blanket, rug, and cloth 
manufacturing plant in North Car- 
olina. 

The 15-minute film is made up 
of 98 individual pictures on 35 mm. 
film, with commentary on a 33 1/3 
rpm record. An instructor’s man- 
ual, which accompanies the film, 
offers suggestions for its use eith- 
er as a complete safety training 
unit or as a part of a safety con- 
ference with discussion. 


—— San 


Clemson Offers Course 
In Cotton Classing 


The Clemson College School of 
Textiles, Clemson, S. C., has an- 
nounced that a course in cotton 
classing will be offered in the 1945 
summer school from June 4 to 
June 30. It will be conducted by 
a cotton classing specialist from 
the Cotton & Fibre Branch of the 
U. S. D. A. Marketing Services. 
Tuition will be $25.00, and room 
and board may be obtained in the 
Clemson College barracks and 
mess hall for $35.70 (including 
laundry and infirmary services). 
Reservations should be made with 
Robert K. Eaton, acting dean, 
School of Textiles. 






Above, a sweater is not the safest garment to wear in operating 
winders. Below, what a bobbin of filling on the floor can do. 


N. C. State College 
Purchases Knitting Loom 


The School of Textiles at N. C. 
State College has just installed a 
Cidega knitting loom in its knit- 
ting laboratory. This machine, 
which combines some features of 
both looms and knitting machines, 
makes an extremely interesting 
and varied range of fabrics, such 
as curtains, bedspreads, table- 
cloths, bath mats, rugs, pocket- 
book fabrics, fish nets, sport belts, 
many types of fringes, and other 
textile novelties. All types of 
fibers, including cotton, rayon, 
wool, and even paper, hair, and 
cellophane can be manufactured 
into intricate or simple patterns of 
both wide and narrow widths with 
the Cidega knitting loom. 
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Cotton Textile Inst. 
Opens Accounting Div. 


A Division of Industrial Ac- 
counting has been organized by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute for the 
purpose of assisting member mills 
in meeting accounting problems 
arising from income and excess 
profits taxes, renegotiation of gov- 
ernment contracts, and price ceil- 
ings. The division will cooperate 
with accountants employed by in- 
dividual mills by developing sta- 
tistical and economic data re- 
quired to cope with complex tax 
rates and changing production 
conditions. 

Lewis F. Sawyer, who has been 
in charge of the Institute’s statisti- 
cal department, has been named 
director of the division. 
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Holds Regional Meetings 


IN APRIL the Textile Research Institute, Inc., conducted a series of 

three regional meetings in the South, at which papers of interest 
to the mills were presented in locations so selected that a minimum of 
travel was required. In accordance with ODT requests, the attendance 
at each meeting was limited to those in the local trading area and not 
more than fifty from outside. The first in the series was held in At- 
lanta on April 9th, the second in Spartanburg on April 11th and the 
third in Raleigh on April 14th, in cooperation with the A. French Tex- 
tile School of Georgia Tech and the North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles. Messrs. C. A. Jones, J. M. Caughman, and M. E. Campbell 
presided at the three meetings respectively, and identical papers were 


presented at each meeting. 


With the exception of “Abrasion 
Test for Textiles,” all the papers rep- 
resented work done under the direc- 
tion of the Applied Research Depart- 
ment of the Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., Giles E. Hopkins, director. 


Abrasion Testing 


Under the title, “Abrasion Test for 
Textiles,” by A. C. Walker and P. S. 
Olmstead, Dr. Walker explained that 
telephone cords are subjected in serv- 
ice to wear conditions that cause 
kinking, bending, and abrasion. Such 
treatment causes fraying of the braid- 
ed textile covering and leads even- 
tually to the necessity of replacing 
cords. Tests have been made in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories on the 
resistance to abrasion of the threads 
used in the braided covering of cords. 
This test method was an important 
factor leading to treatments of these 
yarns which have markedly increased 
the life of telephone cords. 

This paper covered three principal 
topics: 

1. Description of the new thread 
abrasion test. 

2. Showed how careful planning 
of experiments, together with the aid 
of Statistical Quality Control analysis, 
has: (a) provided evidence of the re- 
liability of the test, and (b) assisted 
in discovering clues to assignable 
causes of variability in textiles. 

3. Illustrated by example how 
Statistical Quality Control analysis 
may prove useful for other types of 
data, particularly in research and de- 
sign, whether on textile or other in- 
dustrial problems. 


Higher Speeds on Cards 


“Methods of Increasing the Pro- 
ductivity of Cotton Cards” was the 
subject of the paper presented by 
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Elliott B. Grover, N. C. State School 
of Textiles, based on a study spon- 
sored by the War Production Board 
(Office of Production Research and 
Development) and conducted under 
the direction of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., at the N. C. State Col- 
lege School of Textiles, Raleigh, N. 
C. The investigation was made to 
determine the effect of changes in 
productions, speeds, and settings of 
various working parts of cotton cards 
on the product of the card and the 
associated influence on fiber and yarn 
quality. 

Four different types of cotton were 
used in the study, which involved a 
total of eighty-six spinning tests. 

Evaluation of the results showed 
that: (1) increased productions at- 
tained by increasing overall card 
speeds are possible but are accom- 
panied by a moderate drop in yarn 
appearance, more power consump- 
tion, and more card waste; (2) in- 
creased productions by a greater flow 
of cotton, as by increased doffer 
speed, are possible with a moderate 
drop in yarn appearance, but power 
per pound and waste are reduced; 
(3) in neither case is there significant 
change in yarn strength; and (4) 
waste removal can be controlled with- 
in practical operating limits. 

The paper covered, in addition, the 
many other factors of importance af- 
fected by changes in card operating 
conditions. 


Moisture Regain 


“Practical Applications of a New 
Analysis of Equilibrium Regain Data 
for Textile Fibers” was presented by 
John C. Whitwell, associate profes- 
sor, chemical engineering department, 
Princeton University, and a member 
of the Institute staff. 


There are three main objectives in 
the present study of equilibrium 
moisture regain data: (a) extension 
of existing data to regions not cov- 
ered experimentally; (b) provision of 
a simple means for calculation of 
complete equilibrium data for any 
standard fiber type with a minimum 
amount of experimentation; and (c) 
provision of a simple means for cal- 
culation of complete equilibrium data 
for new fibers with a minimum 
amount of experimentation. The first 
two of these have essentially been 
accomplished. 


Infra-Red Drying 


Under the title, “Infra-Red Dry- 
ing of Textile Materials,” Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Wilhelm, associate professor, 
chemical engineering department, 
Princeton University, spoke on re- 
cent studies in this field at the Ap- 
plied Research Laboratory of the Tex- 
tile Research Foundation at Prince- 
ton, N. J. He showed that air dry- 
ing and drying by radiation are simi- 
lar in some fundamental points and 
are different in others. They are 
similar because the progress of dry- 
ing by each method is separable into 
the same periods of drying and have 
the same critical moisture contents. 
The difference between the two is in 
the rate of drying. 


The rate of radiation drying in par- 
ticular was discussed from an experi- 
mental and theoretical viewpoint, and 
the effect of variables, such as the 
intensity of radiant heat and the air 
velocity and conditions, was analyzed 
in the period of high moisture con- 
tent. In this connection, possibilities 
were suggested for controlling the 
temperature of heat-sensitive materi- 
als in radiation drying by cooling the 
sample at the same time with a 
stream of room temperature air, tak- 
ing some loss in thermal efficiency 
as a result. 


An effect, important for thick 
samples and high radiant flux, in 
which radiant penetration to the in- 
terior causes a rise in the center tem- 
perature of the sample above that of 
the surface, was mentioned. The 
effect is more important, the drier 
the sample, and temperature differ- 
ences of 50 F. may easily be attained 
in such samples. 
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Complexities of 
Politico-Economics 


JUST for the record, it seems timely 

to enumerate the recent regulatory 
conditions imposed on, or proposed 
for, the textile industry. We will not 
be sure that the list is complete and 
will allow that control for war pur- 
poses is necessary. But bureaucratic 
“planners” lead many to suspect that 
all-out effort for war is used as a sub- 
terfuge for permanent control. In any 
event, the year 1945, or the beginning 
of the second quarter, offered the fol- 
lowing in textile politico-economics: 

The first vertical-control program 
for any industry, in the guise of M-388 
and MAP, something which threatens 
to continue beyond the defeat, not of 
Germany, but of Japan also, if the of- 
ficials of the aggressive OPA have 
their will. 

A possible legal battle between the 
OPA and the cotton textile industry 
over a statement tentatively placed in 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee’s report on the bill to ex- 
tend the price-control laws. The con- 
tention of the industry was that Ches- 
ter Bowles’ plan for an “escalator” 
clause in cotton-goods pricing was il- 
legal under the Bankhead-Brown 
amendment. 

Setting into motion of the machin- 
ery to study the problem of a guaran- 
teed annual wage, which President 
Roosevelt ordered on March 21. The 
cotton textile industry, as one of the 
largest employers in the nation, nat- 
urally was concerned. 

The “compulsory-service-in-indus- 
try” attempts of WLB and charges by 
the National Labor-Management Pol- 
icy Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission that WMC Director Mc- 
Nutt was trying to lobby Congress 
into support of legislation to this end. 

The OPA incursion into profits 
control, not a new phase but taking a 
new turn and something altogether 
beyond anti-inflation, for which the 
bureau was solely established as a 
war measure. The new turn is 
OPA’s arbitrary claims over the prof- 
its themselves of the cotton textile in- 
dustry, which are emphatically chal- 
lenged by the industry spokesman, 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Roll-back of print-cloth prices by 
the OPA, characterized by W. Ray 


Bell, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, as “a useless exhibition of bu- 
reaucratic emphasis on the control of 
mill profits.”” OPA, from suspicion or 
whatnot, continues to ignore industry 
protests that its base prewar period 
for comparison of profits was one of 
cut-throat competition and unsatis- 
factory returns in the textile business. 

President Roosevelt’s proposal that 
legislation for extension of the Reci- 
procal Trade Agreements Act should 
provide for allowance to reduce tariff 
rates 50 per cent again, which would 
mean possibly 75 per cent reductions 
from the rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
schedules. 


Labor Heeds the Alarm 
Over Reduced Duties 


Two wars have brought abortive 
ending to results of experiments of 
this country in drastic reduction of 
tariffs on goods also made in this 
country. The 1913 move for something 
approaching the free-traders’ ideal 
was followed by a short period of dis- 
astrous consequences in textiles, only 
alleviated by the outbreak of the first 
World War, which nullified the threat 


of imports, as foreign countries turned 
to war production. 

In the reciprocal trade agreement 
with Great Britain, which became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1939, the Presi- 
dent authorized wide-spread reduc- 
tions in tariffs on cotton and wool 
manufactures. In cotton goods they 
ranged to the full 50 per cent allowed, 
and in woolen goods they reached 
close to that margin. The immediate 
result was an influx of fine cottons 
from abroad, but again war saved the 
proponents of low tariffs. 

We hear much these days to the ef- 
fect that if foreign countries are to 
pay their debts to us, they must do so 
in goods. We hear little of the fact 
that periods of national prosperity of 
the United States have been accom- 
panied by prosperity of the world, 
because we were the largest market 
for world products, but goods that 
we needed. 

It can bring no prosperity to us or 
to the world if goods made in this 
country under protective duties are 
undermined by competition from 
abroad. Textiles are a notable exam- 
ple. The ramifications of depression 
in textiles, one of the largest employ- 
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ers in the country, are tremendous. 

Right now, the textile industry 
faces the problem of reconciling ad- 
vances in wages authorized by WLB, 
the highest in the world for this busi- 
ness, with restrictive ceilings on 
prices of goods by OPA. Here is the 
chief element in the tariff issue, since 
the difference in standards of living 
here and abroad is the main reason 
for protection. 

No wonder labor’s stake in the mat- 
ter has come up for prime considera- 
tion. Conferences have been held 
among top textile-union officials to 
evaluate the nature of the bill to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act. 
Opening the country to goods which 
can only be made at higher costs here, 
under the difference in wage scales, 
is assurance of disastrous unemploy- 
ment. Free trade, under equal stan- 
dards or nearly so, obtains in the 
United States. When world standards 
approach each other, that ideal will 
be practical. 


Confidence Felt Over 
Outlook Under Truman 


First reaction among textile men 
to the rise of Harry S. Truman to the 
Presidency was an undercurrent of 
confidence in the outlook for domes- 
tic affairs, as well as the prosecution 
of the war. No change at all was 
anticipated as to the latter, but the 
domestic situation obviously was open 
to possibilities as a long-range con- 
sideration and a matter for conjec- 
ture. 

Cotton textile merchants were re- 
ported as feeling that the new Ad- 
ministration would be more conserv- 
ative toward business and financial 
interests. No quick change of policy 
was forecast, with the war program 
paramount, but a new tone of hope- 
fulness over the Administration at- 
titude was indicated. 

Wool textile men reflected an un- 
usual assurance in circumstances 
which ordinarily might be expected 
to cause at least temporary disturb- 
ance. This was attributed to belief 
that President MRoosevelt’s death 
would be followed by a modification 
of some restrictions on business that 
have been irritating and limiting to 
initiative. 

In rayon circles, no immediate 
changes were anticipated. One 
thought worth mention was that a 
tendency would come in legislation 
toward vesting less broad authority 
in the chief executive. Even strict 
New Dealers were said to be wary of 
placing so much power in the hands 
of a President other than Roosevelt, 
albeit their reluctance’ evidently 
stemmed from fear of conservatism. 
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Civilian Goods Situation 


Early April found the market for 
textile goods generally quiet, because 
of the commitments for government 
production, which left no appreciable 
margin for regular trading. Mills on 
cotton goods were sold up and await- 
ing clarification of wage and other 
matters. Rising war needs were ex- 
pected to cause further tightening in 
supplies in the rayon market, while 
wool manufacturers were tied up 
nearly 100 per cent for the second 
quarter on military output and re- 
ceiving calls for the third-quarter 
production. 

Meantime, the joint M-388 and 


MAP program for control of civilian 
production in all these textiles was 
running a stormy course. Adjustments 
were causing months of delay. War 
news at the same time was creating 
skepticism over the need of the pro- 
gram. 

On the other hand, the OPA at least 
indicated that V-E Day would not be 
the time for abrogation of controls. 
Officials of that agency stated that 
prices of clothing would not decline 
perceptibly for six months after the 
fall of Germany. Competent textile 
observers interpreted OPA officials’ 
statements to mean that they meant 
to maintain the MAP formula into the 
transition period after Japan falls. 
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Renegotiation Act 


THE WAR Department recently re- 

ported to Congress that improve- 
ment in pricing methods had saved 
$36,000,000,000, but declared that the 
renegotiation law is still needed to re- 
cover “excessive profits on govern- 
ment contracts in the production of 
munitions and supplies required for 
the continuing effective prosecution 
of the war.” 

The War Department is reported to 
have recovered $4,278,812,000 in “ex- 
cessive profits” up to March 23. It 
was also reported that other billions 
were returned to the government in 
rebates on contracts before they were 
examined for renegotiation. 

Despite these declines in contract 
prices, however, the recoveries from 
renegotiated contracts are said to in- 
dicate that the program now operat- 
ing cannot prevent the accumulation 
of excessive profits by war contrac- 
tors and particularly by those who 
do not deal with the government. For 
these reasons, Undersecretary Robert 
P. Patterson requested an extension 
of the Renegotiation Act. 


Influence of Big Figures 


The recent roll-back of one cent 
per pound on print-cloth fabrics by 
OPA possibly has resulted from the 
influence of composite figures such 
as those used by the War Depart- 
ment and cited in the foregoing. Mr. 
Bowles stated recently that, at the end 
of 1944 and the beginning of 1945, the 
cotton textile industry was showing 


earnings at an annual rate of $365,- 
000,000, or an earning of one million 
dollars for every day in the year. 

Many consider this figure extreme 
because it is based upon merely 
hypothetical conditions. It is needless 
to review these factors other than to 
state that this exorbitant and extreme 
figure produced certain unholy and 
determined ideas in the minds of OPA 
price adjustors. No careful “item by 
item”? survey was made to determine 
where inequities in prices existed and 
whether or not the roll-backs would 
work hardships on mills and military 
needs. 

The nation’s approximately 700 cot- 
ton manufacturing plants have sales 
of about $2,000,000,000 per year. They 
employ 430,000 workers and directly 
and indirectly give employment to 
millions more. At the present time, 
they are virtually the sole consumers 
of our cotton crop. 

The sales of the cotton textile in- 
dustry are only slightly above those 
of the two leading mail order con- 
cerns, which, in 1943, reported a vol- 
ume of $1,500,000,000 and made a 
gross operating profit, before income 
from other sources, taxes, etc., of 
$162,500,000. But the cotton textile in- 
dustry is much more hazardous in its 
manufacturing problems than is re- 
tailing—in its human relationships, its 
science, and its historical data. 

We are not finding any fault with 
the legitimate earnings of any in- 
dustry or business, but it would seem 
simple justice to give rewards in 
terms of conditions incidental to pro- 
duction or business operations. Mill 
executives want to do their part, but 
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they do not want to sacrifice capital 
stock or even a chance for fair and 
equitable profit in making their con- 
tribution. 

The textile industry consists of 
about 40 industries, and each one is 
often manufacturing many products, 
the cost factors of which are often 
very different. To try to place these 
diverse products in one final average 
and take a measure that will reduce 
the price is extremely unfair. 

One cent per pound to the public 
may mean little, as W. Ray Bell, of 
The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, has said, 
but it means a good bit to the manu- 
facturer who produces millions of 
pounds and who, already under wage 
increases, Bankhead Amendments, 
and a depleted labor force, is operat- 
ing on a dangerously thin margin. 

Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of 
The Cotton Textile Institute, in re- 
ply to a statement made by OPA Ada- 
ministrator Chester Bowles, amply 
refuted the inaccuracies perpetrated 
by the latter on the size of wind-fall 
profits He ably indicated the weak- 
ness of Mr. Bowles’ theory and the 
fallacies of his argument. It would 
seem that OPA, instead of seeking 
fair prices and trying to prevent in- 
flation, is now interested in the all- 
over profit formula, as exemplified 
by the operation of the “Net Worth 
Formula.” 

In a nutshell, this controversy and 
stagnation of progress seems to be the 
result of too much planning and regu- 
lation. No opportunity is afforded 
for individual initiative, no oppor- 
tunity for increased profits, no stimu- 
lus to the patriotism and energies of 
a prosecuted and persecuted group of 
mill managers. Such a policy of gov- 
ernment is deadening. 


Wages and Ceilings 


Any of the 54 textile companies in- 
volved in the February 20 decisions of 
the National War Labor Board which 
have not requested price relief are to 
immediately put into effect the wage 
adjustments ordered by the Board. 
This is the resolution adopted re- 
cently by the Board. , 

The Board’s orders provided fo 
(1) a 55-cent hourly minimum rate 
as a move toward the correction of 
substandards of living; (2) a 5-cent 
hourly increase in all rates above 50 
cents an hour to maintain the mini- 
mum differentials between immedi- 
ately interrelated job classifications 
necessary for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive efficiency; (3) a premium of 
5 cents an hour for third-shift work 
in the southern cases; and (4) one- 
week vacation with pay for those 





@ ‘‘Daisy Chain’’ dress designed for 
*teen-agers, in a Teca blend butcher 
weave, woven with Eastman acetate rayon. 





employees who have one year of serv- 
ice with the 11 southern companies 
where vacations were an issue. 

Five cents an hour is to be paid to 
all employees, retroactive to October 
1, 1944, unless the parties agree oth- 
erwise. 


In supplementary directive orders 
of March 13, the Board directed that 
these adjustments should become ef- 
fective only on determination by the 
Office of Price Administration that 
they would not require any change 
in price ceilings, or upon approval by 
the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. This still applies to those cases 
where the companies have asked price 
relief. 


The board also directed all the 
companies and the Textile Workers 
Union, CIO, bargaining representa- 
tive for the 50,000 employees in- 
volved, to negotiate corrected wage- 
rate structures, using certain key 
rates as guide posts. The results of 
this collective bargaining are to be 
submitted to the board for approval 
before the NEA wage structures are 
put into effect. 

Northern mills will need higher 
ceilings when the recently issued 
NWLB directive ordering wage in- 
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creases becomes effective, it was 
stated by Russell T. Fisher, secretary 
of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Mr. Fisher declares, 
“A survey we have shows 24 out of 
25 cited northern mills have already 
filed with OPA for ceiling-price re- 
lief.” 


Text of New Charter 
For Labor, Management 


The following is the text of the 
“new charter for labor and manage- 
ment,” announced recently by Presi- 
dent William Green of the AFL, 
Chairman Philip Murray of the CIO, 
and President Eric Johnston of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: 


We in management and labor 
firmly believe that the end of this 
war will bring the unfolding of a 
new era based upon a vastly ex- 
panding economy and unlimited 
opportunities for every American. 

This peacetime goal can only be 
attained through the united effort 
of all our people. Today we are 
united in national defense. Tomor- 
row we must be united equally in 
the national interest. 

Management-labor unity, so ef- 
fective in lifting war production to 
unprecedented heights, must be 
continued in the postwar. To this 
end, we dedicate our joint efforts 
for a practical partnership within 
the framework of this code of prin- 
ciples: 

1. Increased prosperity for all 
involves the highest degree of pro- 
duction and employment at wages 
assuring aé_e steadily advancing 
standard of living. Improved pro- 
ductive efficiency and technologi- 
cal advancement must, therefore, 
be constantly encouraged. 

2. The rights of private prop- 
erty and free choice of action, un- 
der a system of private competi- 
tive capitalism, must continue to 
be the foundation of our nation’s 
peaceful and prosperously expand- 
ing economy. Free competition 
and free men are the strength of 
our free society. 

3. The inherent right and re- 
sponsibility of management to di- 
rect the operations of an enter- 
prise shall be recognized and pre- 
served. So that enterprise may de- 
velop and expand and earn a rea- 
sonable profit, management must 
be free as well from unnecessary 
governmental interference or bur- 
densome restrictions. 

4. The fundamental rights of 
labor to organize and to engage 
in collective bargaining with man- 
agement shall be recognized and 
preserved, free from legislative en- 
actments which would interfere 
with or discourage these objec- 
tives. Through the acceptance of 
collective-bargaining agreements, 
differences between management 
and labor can be disposed of be- 
tween the parties through peaceful 
means, thereby discouraging avoid- 
able strife through strikes and 
lockouts. 

5. The independence and dig- 
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@e T/5 Coateene Smally, formerly a weaver at Mathews Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, S. C., inspects a parachute in the Parachute Maintenance Section, The 
Parachute School, Fort Benning, Ga. (Official U. 8S. Army photo). 








nity of the individual and the en- 
joyment of his democratic rights 
are inherent in our free American 
society. Our purpose is to co- 
operate in building an economic 
system for the nation which will 
protect the individual against the 
hazards of unemployment, old-age, 
and physical impairments beyond 
his control. 

6. An expanding economy at 
home will be stimulated by a vast- 
ly increased foreign trade. Ar- 
rangements must therefore be per- 
fected to afford the devastated or 
undeveloped nations reasonable as- 
sistance to encourage the rebuild- 
ing and development of sound eco- 
nomic systems. International 
trade cannot expand through sub- 
sidized competition among the na- 
tions for diminishing markets, but 
can be achieved only through ex- 
panding world markets and the 
elimination of any arbitrary and 
unreasonable practices. 

7. An enduring peace must be 
secured. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of an international securi- 
ty organization, with full partici- 
pation by all the United Nations, 
capable of preventing aggression 
and assuring lasting peace. 

We in management and labor 
agree that our primary duty is to 
win complete victory over Nazism 
and Japanese militarism. We also 
agree that we have a common joint 
duty, in cooperation with other 
elements of our national life and 
with government, to prepare and 
work for a prosperous and sus- 
tained peace. In this spirit we 
agree to create a national commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of 
business and labor organizations. 
This committee will seek to pro- 
mote an understanding and sym- 
pathetic acceptance of this code of 
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principles and will propose such 
national policies as will advance 
the best interests of our nation. 


Cotton’s Home Competition 


According to the Greenville (S.C.) 
News, the “cotton problem” is no 
longer one that primarily affects the 
South alone. The great farming areas 
of the Midwest are looking with 
growing concern upon the possibility 
that a wholesale diversion of south- 
ern cotton acreage to grains and other 
food and feedstuffs will create new 
problems of surpluses and greater 
price competition in these products. 

It is recognized thet it is to the 
interest of the whole country as well 
as to the South that cotton produc- 
tion be continued on a _ substantial 
scale in the South, and therein lies 
the basis of broad support for gov- 
ernmental policies designed to main- 
tain fair returns for the southern 
cotton grower. 

But it is now becoming clearer 
that mere price-supporting policies 
and attempts to maintain a higher 
domestic price level than the “world 
price” are likely to be unavailing 
eventually to solve these problems, 
because the domestic market for cot- 
ton is itself being increasingly threat- 
ened by the lowering costs of pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers, such as 
rayon. Even today, rayon competes 
on a price basis with some of the bet- 
ter types of cotton, and predications 
are heard of further reductions in the 
cost of rayon production. To hold its 


domestic market, cotton eventually 
will have to be priced accordingly to 
hold out against synthetic competi- 
tion. 

A fundamental in the solution of 
this problem is utilizing all possible 
means of more efficient production to 
reduce the per-pound cost of grow- 
ing and harvesting cotton. Much can 
be done through increased use of ma- 
chinery and better cultivation meth- 
ods, as has been demonstrated in the 
experience of many individual farm- 
ers. And government policies of eco- 
nomic and similar aids to the cotton 
farmer should be such as to encour- 
age greater and more general prog- 
ress in that direction. 

Also, it would seem to be a sound 
and logical judgment that such fi- 
nancial aid as is given to improve 
the cotton farmer’s net return should 
not be such as to force the domestic 
price of cotton to a level where it 
cannot compete satisfactorily with 
synthetics. For clearly that would re- 
sult in a steady shrinkage in cotton 
consumption, even in the United 
States. 


Wage Groups Named 


The War Labor Board has set up 
two textile commissions to put into 
effect provisions of a recent WLB de- 
cision establishing “guide” wage rates 
for textile workers. 

On February 20, the WLB estab- 
lished a minimum wage rate of 55 
cents an hour for workers in 23 
southern cotton textile companies, 25 
New England cotton and rayon com- 
panies, and six New York and Penn- 
sylvania rayon companies. This was 
a five-cent increase over the previous 
50 cent minimum. 

Guide-post rates for certain key 
occupations were set by the order 
to ensure proper alignment of the 
wage schedules. The companies and 
the textile union were ordered to 
establish, through collective bargain- 
ing, “a more balanced and properly 
aligned wage rate structure.” 

The commissions, each consisting of 
three members, representing the pub- 
lic, industry, and labor, will have 
jurisdiction to approve agreements 
between the union and the companies, 
as well as to hear and decide any 
disputes arising under the wage or- 
der. 

One commission, with headquar- 
ters in Atlanta, Ga., will hear cases 
affecting the 23 southern companies. 
The northern commission, with head- 
quarters in Boston, will have juris- 
diction over the 25 New England and 
six New York and Pennsylvania 
firms. Any agreement reached dur- 
ing the negotiations is to be submit- 
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MOTORIZED HANDLING 


Assures Low-Cost = 














When all handling is done mechanically, as 
with American MonoTractor drives for cranes 
and hoists, unskilled help can spot heavy or 
cumbersome loads accurately and safely. In 
aircraft plants this kind of handling enabled 
inexperienced labor to complete highly tech- 
nical assemblies. 

















Motorized equipment can be easily and inex: 
pensively adapted to a wide variety of handling 
problems. Quite a number of automatic systems 
have operated successfully for the past five 
years by remote control between departments 
or from building to building. 


An American MonoRail Engineer will gladly 
show how such systems have eliminated hand- 
ling costs in assembly operations. Write today 
—no obligation. 
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ted to a special panel for approval, 
as well as any matters in dispute at 
the end of the negotiations. Deci- 
sions of each commission are subject 
to stay or review by the NWLB. 


David L. Cole, Paterson, N. J., for-_ 


mer chairman of the New Jersey 
State Board of Mediation and public 





New England 


EARLY in the second quarter of the 

year, the emphasis on textiles in 
New England was on war goods to 
an increasing extent. Cotton looms 
were changing from civilian to gov- 
ernment goods. Worsted manufacture 
was still 100 per cent on war orders, 
and the government was laying plans 
for absorbing the mill output through 
the summer or into the last quarter. 
Rayon grey-goods sellers were facing 
military demands into the second half 
of 1945. 


Announcement by WPB on April 
11 of a 100 per cent freeze of all 
combed cotton sales yarn, other than 
machine’ knitting, was _ signifi- 
cant for the district. This followed 
sessions of representatives of mills in 
New England with WPB textile en- 
gineers, in which the mills were 
praised for “their splendid coopera- 
tion with their government in the 
exceedingly important war produc- 
tion program.” 

It was stated at the regional WPB 
headquarters in Boston that a large 
part of the spindle capacity of New 
England’s cotton mills was expected 
to be utilized fully in the second- 
quarter procurement of combed cot- 
ton-yarn fabrics for the armed serv- 
ices, following the first of a series of 
meetings at which the mills were al- 
located yardages for the period to 
July. 

Production of wool goods has de- 
clined about 25 per cent from the 
peak in 1942, largely as a result of 
loss in skilled workers. With the 
intensity of war at its peak, this loss 
of help and production has necessi- 
tated more complete manufacture for 
the government than in 1942, though 
the procurement in that earlier year 
was larger. All worsted output, and 
about 80 per cent of woolen manu- 
facture, is for the government. 


Lower Tariff Threat 
Stirs Up Opposition 


Labor and management representa- 
tives from various industries in 
Rhode Island had a meeting on April 
12 and formed the Rhode Island La- 
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member of the New York Regional 
WLB, was named chairman of the 
northern commission. Richard Les- 
ter, professor of economics at Duke 
university, Durham, N. C., is chair- 
man of the southern group. Labor 
and industry members will be select- 
ed later. 


Mill Situation 


bor-Management Tariff Committee. 
This action resulted from the an- 
nouncement of proposed legislation 
for renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, with provision for 
allowing a further reduction of 50 per 
cent from tariff rates of the Hawley- 
Smoot Act. 


This group was to formulate plans 
for a united stand in opposition to 
such a program. Representatives 
were present from the Amalgamated 
Lace Operatives of America, the AFL, 
the Textile Workers Union (CIO) and 
the Industrial Trades Union, along 
with various Chambers of Commerce 
and industrial management heads. 

Fine cotton goods of the district, 
with a high level of labor costs, 
would be seriously hampered in 
competition with foreign lines under 
a 75 per cent reduction from the tar- 
iff which would ensue if duties were 
cut by 50 per cent after a pre- 
vious reduction of that amount. The 
cut of duties in 1939 was sufficient 
to hurt domestic fine cottons, and the 
implications for labor in unemploy- 
ment are giving concern. 


Wage Matters 


The New England WLB in March 
ordered Bates Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Lewiston, Me., and Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company of Bidde- 
ford, Me., to grant a night-shift bonus 
of five cents per hour, retroactive 
to March 6, 1944. Last June the re- 
gional board had declined to order a 
10 per cent bonus for the third shift 
demanded by the Textile Workers 
Union. The union appealed and se- 
cured reconsideration “in the light of 
recent developments in the handling 
of cases involving night shift differ- 
entials.”’ 


The National WLB in April an- 
nounced creation of a textile com- 
mission for the North, along with one 
for the South, to take care of provi- 
sions in the directive order issued on 
February 20. The commissions con- 
sist of a representative of the public 
as chairman, one from industry, and a 
third from labor. 
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Waste Market 





Boston, April 18, 1945 


ANOTHER month of slow trading in 

cotton wastes has brought out 
very little new interest in these com- 
modities. General inaction is not af- 
fecting asking prices, which continue 
firm and close to the top on most 
wastes of a spinnable character. 
Strips and combers are running low 
in production, with demand sufficient 
to take care of output. Low-grade 
wastes remain dull. Mattress stocks 
are awaiting improvement in the 
civilian manufacturing _ situation. 
Threads for machining are being 
mostly picked up as offered. 

Consumers are nibbling away at the 
choice offerings in combers and strips, 
and the call for spinners and rovings 
keeps supplies of these materials at a 
low point. Spinning mills every- 
where keep a close touch on their 
thread wastes, and the best managed 
mills pride themselves on keeping 
down to an absolute minimum the 
output of this type. 

Output of-cotton waste is said to 
be running above the average, owing 
to the large employment of unskilled 
help in so many cotton spinning mills. 
Waste is not an asset to a mill, but a 
charge against yarn production. Some 
cotton, which ought to come through 
the mill as saleable yarn, is lost on 
the way in the shape of wastes, due 
to faulty operations in the various 
departments. 

It may again be noted that all good 
wastes and cotton by-products are 
in a very stable position, and not 
much additional buying will be re- 
quired to add points to prices on the 
best comber, strips, and thread stocks. 
Here and there are signs of some of 
the long-neglected descriptions meet- 
ing with a little genuine buying in- 
terest. Some dealers report the 
woolen industry as nibbling a little 
more energetically at offerings of 
soiled and oily cards and comber— 
also spinnings and rovings, which are 
in very short supply. 

Business continues very slow, but 
there are no pending developments 
of bearish import, and although con- 
sumer buying is disappointing, it still 
comes along in small lots, while in 
the background, there is some large 
potential demand that some time or 
other will be operative when the 
civilian industry is released from its 
captivity. 

Dealers here are of the opinion that 
all the good grades of waste are below 
normal in supply and that, despite 
the heavy use of cotton, the average 
output of the mills runs short on 
choice comber, strips, and rovings. 
Roving waste is a woolen mill item 
and the highest priced stock in the 
market, quoted somewhat nominally 
at 21.00 cents. Market prices as noted 
are generally stable, although, where 
demand is absent, the market slips 
into the nominal, which is the con- 
dition of the comber stocks and some 
of the strips at this time. 
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As the wounded “Wildcat” returns 
to its runway, fire-fighters aboard 
U. S. Navy Carriers go into action. 
They're protected from head to foot 
with suits made of water-repellent, 
flame resistant Asbeston fabric. 


Made of cotton and asbestos, this 
new material has become standard 
with the Army and Navy for fire- 
fighting clothes. Designed to serve 
the increasing need for a light- 
weight fabric, Asbeston allows max- 
imum comfort and greater freedom 
of action to the wearer. 

Suitable for fire blankets and tarpau- 
lins,and other uses where flameproof 
protective coverings are required. 
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Fire-Fichters 


Butterworth Machines are serving 
at every step in the wet finishing 
of textiles for Uncle Sam—bleach- 
ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 

Butterworth Engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to increase productive capacity. .. 
to repair or replace obsolete equip- 
ment... to develop new machines 
for special problems ...to improve 
plant layout. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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CELANESE CoRP. OF AMERICA, INC., 
has organized a new subsidiary under 
the name of Bridgewater Textile 
Corp., to be located at Bridgewater, 
Va. Plans are to construct and op- 
erate a new warp-knit fabric mill, re- 
ported to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 
It will be a postwar project, as pre- 
viously announced in CorTTon. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CorP. has ac- 
quired a tract of about 740 acres near 
Radford, Va., fronting on New River. 
The tract will be used for a postwar 
staple-fiber mill, comprising several 
large buildings, with power house, 
laboratory, and miscellaneous struc- 
tures. The project will provide em- 
ployment for approximately 1000 
people, and cost is reported at over 
$2,500,000, with machinery. 


FULTON BaG & COTTON MILLS, At- 
lanta, Ga., have purchased the plant 
of Grimes Company, Denver, Col., 
specializing in the production of cot- 
ton and burlap bags. The plant will 
be continued as a new branch con- 
verting mill. 


UNITED STATES FINISHING CoO., 
Greenville district, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to Associated Construc- 
tion Company, Groton, Conn., for a 
new one story addition to its plant 
in Norwich, Conn. The cost is re- 
ported at over $50,000, with equip- 
ment. 


PLEASANT NOveLty Co., INc., is a 
new firm at 273 Pleasant Street, Fall 
River, Mass. It has a reported capi- 
tal of 1000 shares of stock, no par 
value, and plans are to operate a lo- 
cal mill for the manufacture of a line 
of cotton and rayon specialties. 


NIxON SPECIALTY COMPANY, 36 
Berkshire Street, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., manufacturer of felt products, 
has plans for a new one-story addi- 
tion, reported to cost over $50,000, 
with equipment. The addition will 
be 50 x 120 feet, with wing exten- 
sion, 40 x 50 feet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has plans for a new 
branch mill on State Highway 45 in 
the southern part of Quitman, Miss., 
where a tract of land has been se- 
cured. It will be a one-story struc- 
ture, reported to cost in excess of 
$60,000, with machinery. The project 
will be carried out as a postwar de- 
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velopment, or as soon as equipment 
and materials are available. 


O’SHEA MANUFACTURING Co., 2701 
N. Pulaski St., Chicago, Ill., manufac- 
turer of knitted sleeping garments 
for children and other knitted wear, 
has leased a building at 232 East 
Sycamore, St., Greensboro, N. C. Ini- 
tial operations will be given over to 
a line of underwear shorts for the 
Navy Department. The company is 
headed by E. J. Perryman and F. F. 
O’Shea. 


J. & J. SPINNING MILL, Maiden, N. 
C., manufacturer of carded yarns, has 
recently completed a number of im- 
provements in the mill, including in- 
stallation of automatic humidifying 
equipment and new winders, with 
accessory equipment. 


Co.Luins & AIKMAN Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of cotton, mo- 
hair, wool velvets, and other fabrics, 
has plans under way for a new one- 
story building at its mill in Norwood, 
N. C. Bids are being asked on gen- 
eral erection contract. William H. 
Deitrick, 115 West Morgan St., Ra- 
leigh, N. C., is architect. 


TEXTILEATHER Corp., 607 Madison 
St., Toledo, Ohio, has plans under 
way for a new addition to the boiler 
house at its dyeing and bleaching 
mill, Stickney Ave. and Dayton 
Streets. Froehlich & Emery Engineer- 
ing Co., Toledo, are engineers. 


Mites LINEN COMPANY, Salem, 
Ohio, has completed plans for a new 
one-story mill unit, reported to cost 
about $50,000, with equipment. Erec- 
tion contract has been awarded to 
Austin Co., Seattle, Wash. 


DOUBLE WOVEN CORP. OF AMERICA, 
Inc., recently organized, has pur- 
chased the former Sherwood Mill, 
Dunmore District, Scranton, Pa., for 
a reported consideration of $27,500. 
The property consists of a two-story 
building, with adjoining land, hereto- 
fore used for woolen manufacture. 
The new company will improve and 
equip for a similar line of output. 


SCRANTON Lace Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of lace cur- 
tains, nets, etc., is arranging for ex- 
pansion in its line of production in 
the early postwar period. Plans are 
to manufacture shower curtains, 


clothing bags, and kindred household 
specialties from treated and processed 
textile fabrics as well as plastic films. 


UtTicA & MOHAWK COTTON MILLS, 
Inc., Utica, N. Y., has begun installa- 
tion of a new air-conditioning system 
at the Seneca, S. C., mill recently 
purchased from the Lonsdale Com- 
pany. The installation will cover 
complete facilities in different op- 
erating departments. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE WOOLEN MILLS, 
manufacturers of cassimeres for men, 
women, and children, in Sweetwater, 
Tenn., have installed new machinery 
and equipment in several departments 
of the mill, to be placed into service 
at once. 


The CovENTRY COMPANY, Coventry, 
R. I., has purchased the Virginia 
Braid Company, Charlottesville, Va. 
The new owner has arranged for a 
change of name to VIRGINIA TEXTILES, 
INc., and will continue operations as 
before on braids, narrow fabrics, etc. 
H. J. Pelchat is president of the new 
company, and J. M. Brogden, treas- 
urer. 


R. A. TROXLER has purchased a lot 
on Mebane Street, Greensboro, N. C., 
for the erection of a hosiery manu- 
facturing plant. He operates Troxler 
Hosiery Mending Company at the 
present time. 


GEM YARN MILL, Cornelius, N. C., 
was damaged by fire recently, and 
production will be cut from 30 to 40 
per cent for the next three or four 
months, according to J. B. Sherrill, 
vice-president. The mill is at pres- 
ent manufacturing yarn for wire in- 
sulation. Damaged machinery and 
production units will be replaced at 
once. 


GIBSON WOOLEN Mutts, Tilton, N. 
H., are considering rebuilding the 
portion of their mill recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The loss was re- 
ported as close to $100,000, including 
buildings, equipment, and stock. 


FORREST UNDERWEAR COMPANY, INC., 
has been chartered in Lawrence, N. 
Y., with capital of $20,000. Plans are 
to operate a local converting plant 
for the manufacture of shorts and 
other underwear for men. 


AMERICAN MILLS, INC., have been 
incorporated in Charlotte, N. C., with 
capital of $100,000. A mill will be 
operated in the vicinity to manufac- 
ture hosiery for men and women. 


CHADBOURN HOSIERY MILLS, Bur- 
lington, N. C., are moving their main 
offices to Charlotte, where executive 
work will be handled in the future. 
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BOOKLET CAN HELP YOU 


WWE 
WL Led 


of Dutrrs 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


**‘Save thousands’’ }is no catch 
phrase—jThe rust preventives detailed 
in this lavishly illustrated, compre- 
hensive, 40-page booklet have helped 
salvage literally thousands of dollars 
from the billion-dollar loss each year 
to Demon Rust. 

Every man who has anything to do 
with metals will find this booklet 
most instructive. Write for free copy 
to: Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. or 100 
Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 


SHELL RUST PREVENTIVES 
_.. OILS... FLUIDS... COMPOUNDS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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New Orleans, April 16, 1945. 

THE COTTON MARKET had a slow, 
but rather steady advance dur- 
ing the past month, with only minor 
set-backs. Even the death of the 
President had no adverse effect, 
probably because the exchanges were 
closed for three days after the an- 
nouncement of his death. During the 
past month all futures positions and 
spots rose to new highs for the sea- 
son and are now near the highs 
reached in July, 1944, when the av- 
erage for Middling 15/16 went to 
22.11, The high so far for the average 
of Middling 15/16 at the ten desig- 
nated markets is 22.08. 

In July, 1944, July contracts at New 
Orleans went to 22.80 and October to 
22.05. Quotations for these months on 
April 16th reached 22.31 for July and 
21,92 for October. 

The uplifting influences were: 

1, Passage by Congress of the act 
to extend the life of the CCC for two 
years without eliminating restrictions 
on the sale of its stocks, which cannot 
exceed 300,000 bales in any one month 
or 1,500,000 in any year. The CCC 
is also prohibited from selling except 
at 50 points over parity. 

2. Raise of 12 points in parity at 
the end of March to 21.45 for Mid- 
dling %-inch, or 22.50 for Middling 
15/16-inch. 

3. Possibility that the CCC may 
take over all loan stocks as suggested 
by Senator Bankhead. These stocks, 
including cotton bought, now exceed 
8% million bales. 

4. Reports that Congress will ex- 
tend the life of the Price Stabilization 
Act for one year without change. This 
means that the Bankhead Brown 
Amendment, which requires the Pres- 
ident to use all lawful means to see 
that farmers get parity for their crops, 
will remain in the act and thus auto- 
matically force the Administration to 
adopt some program to make this 
amendment effective. 

5. Floods in the Red River valley. 

6. _ Backwardness in planting and 
predictions that the acreage may be 
under 19,000,000, as compared with 
20,356,000 planted in 1944, 

7. The U. S. Experiment Station at 
Tallulah, La., reports that weevil 
emergence so far is 62 per cent of 
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those which went into hibernation, 

compared with 25 per cent last year 

and 26 per cent two years ago. The 

— on record was 128 per cent in 
1. 

8. The large amount of cotton 
hedges in May and July and only 
13,450 bales of certificated stocks to 
protect these hedges. The open in- 
terest in May contracts at the middle 
of April was approximately 300,000 
bales in the two markets, while the 
unfixed spot-call interest based on 
May New York was 163,000 bales. 
The unfixed interest based on July 
is 289,000 bales. April 25th is first 
notice day for deliveries on May con- 
tracts. 

9. The large movement into the 
lending and buying programs. The 
movement into the loan has fallen off 
to small proportions, but the move- 
ment into the buying program con- 
tinues large. The latest CCC report 
shows loans on the 1944 crop now 
total 2,086,981 bales, compared with 
3,400,309 to this date last year. How- 
ever, purchases total 1,959,508 bales, 
bringing the total for loans and pur- 
chases to 4,046,489. The expectation 
in the trade is that at least 4,500,000 
bales will go into these programs. 
Withdrawals from the 1944 loan have 
increased, but many farmers are re- 
ported withdrawing their cotton from 
the loan and selling it to the CCC. 

Spots are reported hard to buy due 
to the large movement into the two 
CCC programs and increasing tight- 
ness of the nears. The CCC selling 
basis for April is 22.83 for the ten 
designated markets, while the average 
price at these markets at the middle 
of April was 22.06. The CCC buy- 
ing basis at this time was 22.31 for 
the ten markets. 





Consumption of Lint— 
In United States, March 
In United States, February 
In United States, 8 months 
In Cotton Growing States, March 
In Cotton Growing States, 8 months 
In New England States, March 
In New England States, 8 months 
In All Other States, March 
In All Other States, 8 months 
Mill Stocks— 
In United States, March 
In United States, February 
In Cotton Growing States, March 
In New England States, March 
In All Other States, March 
Warehouse Stocks— 
In United States, March 
In United States, February 
In Cotton Growing States, March 
In New England States, March 
In All Other States, March 


In United States, March 
In United States, February 
In Cotton Growing States, March 


> In All Other States, March .. 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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The only disturbing developments 
of the past months were a rumor that 
officers of the CCC are working on 
a substitute program for the buying 
program and pessimistic statements 
issued by the International Cotton 
Conference held early in April. This 
conference reported that exports of 
cotton from the major producing 
countries has fallen from an average 
of 13,000,000 bales in prewar times 
to between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 
during last season. An estimate was 
given out at this conference indicat- 
ing that exporting countries now hold 
20,000,000 bales of surplus cotton 
available for exports, but the opinion 
was expressed that combined exports 
may not exceed 5,000,000 bales this 
season due to the low purchasing 
power of the freed countries of Eu- 
rope. Washington officials estimate 
exports of American cotton this sea- 
son at 2,000,000. This will compare 
with exports of about 1,250,000 dur- 
ing the previous season. The latest 
available figures indicate that our 
shipments abroad, so far this season, 
amount to about 1,000,000 bales. 

The final report of the Census Bu- 
reau shows that last year’s crop 
amounted to 11,805,147 running bales, 
which is equal to 12,194,806 bales of 
500-pound gross weight, the govern- 
ment’s unit. These figures include 
212,033 bales of unpicked cotton. The 
government’s December estimate was 
for a crop of 12,359,000 bales of 500 
pounds. 

The Census report for March shows 
857,693 bales were consumed in that 
month, compared with 781,559 bales 
in February and 903,538 in March of 
last year. Details of the consumption 
report will be found in another col- 
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of Textile Interest 


Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J., ‘‘Self- 
Priming Centrifugal Pumps,’’ by A. S. Mar- 
low, r. Basic engineering information 
clarified by the ingenious use of illustratien 
and simple, straightforward language. Ex- 
planation of the operation of centrifugal 
pumps and the science of centrifugal action. 
No sales talk or mention of company name 
in text. Tips on how to install and care 
for self-priming centrifugals. 19 pages. 


Mason-Neillan Regulator Co., 1190 Adams 
St., Boston 24, Mass., ‘‘Pressure Regula- 
tors,’’ Catalog No. 72, and ‘‘Mason Reducing 
Valves,’’ Catalog No. 73. The first gives 
complete data on direct-operated and pilot- 
operated pressure regulators for steam, air, 
or water service in industrial applications. 
The second concerns reducing valves and 
pump governors for steam, air, or water serv- 
ice in industrial applications. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill., ‘‘Fairbanks Morse Op- 
posed Piston Diesel Engine.’’ Discusses struc- 


-ture and various parts, with illustrations. 25 


pages. Bulletin 3800D. 


H. Sticht Co. Inc., 27 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y., tachometer bul- 
letin No. 760. Describes the Model J triple- 
range hand tachometers of centrifugal type- 


American Lava Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
‘‘Oeramics for Electrical and Other Techni- 
cal Uses,’’ Bulletin No. 444. Includes section 
on bobbins and spools and on textile thread 
guides, with reference to further details in 
another booklet, bulletin 142. Well illustrat- 
ed. Includes mechanical and electrical prop- 
erties chart. “ 
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when 
purpose packages—shipping box plus product display—win dealer’s 

approval. Just a simple setting-up operation and they go into sales action 
immediately—thanks to H & D’s simplified construction. Each box is a master salesman, 
prepared by expert package engineers who know, through experience 


and results records, how to design the kind of sales packages retailers prefer. 
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Post-War Packaging Idea 
SHIPPER DISPLAY BOX* 


Trim, attractive, compact H & D Shipper-Display boxes offer these outstanding 
features; safe transportation; novelty die-cuts; modern design; rich color 
printing; attractive displays. Make your packaging pay a profit by including 
it in your merchandising plans. H & D’s booklet, ‘Pack to Attract” is full of 
profitable ideas. Send for your copy, today. 
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"U.S. PAT. NO. 2.168.280 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4572 DECATUR STREET. SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Pactories in BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO @© CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND © DETROIT @© GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
HOBOKEN @ KANSAS CITY @ LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @ RICHMOND @ ST. LOUIS *® SANDUSKY, OHIO © TORONTO 


When Writing Advertisers) Please Mention 13) 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 








OLIVER D. Lanpis of Charlotte, N. 
C., has established his own business 
for supplying textile mills in the 
Carolinas and Virginia. He will han- 
dle a complete line of transmission 
leather belting and mechanical leather 
specialties, as well as a line of slasher, 
roller, and clearer cloth. For a period 
of 20 years prior to the war, Mr. 
Landis was sales representative in the 
same territory for Graton & Knight 
Company; at the outbreak of the war 
he was commissioned a lieutenant in 
the U.S.N.R. The products he mar- 
kets will be branded under his own 
name. 


John H. Chaplin, president of VEE- 
pER-Root, INnc., Hartford, Conn., has 
announced two changes in the branch 
office at Greenville, S. C. EpwIn 
Howarp, southern district manager 





Mr. Howard 


Mr, Bailey 


there since opening of the office in 
1932, has asked to be relieved of his 
full-time duties. He will serve in 
an advisory capacity as textile con- 
sultant, and Rospert W. BAILEY will 
succeed him as southern district man- 
ager. 


R. E. BarLtey, formerly sales agent 
for W. C. Durfee Company, has joined 
the sales staff of ATLANTIC CHEMICAL 
ComMPANy, Centredale, R. I. Before 
his association with the Durfee Com- 
pany, he was with Oakes Manufac- 
turing Company and Newbert Color 
Company. 


WALTER GOTHAM, vice-president in 
charge of production of NvuopEx 
Propucts Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has announced the company’s acquisi- 
tion of a plant and railroad siding at 
19th St. & So. Washtenaw Ave., Chi- 
cago. The plant, which is expected 
to be in operation within the next 
few months, will add materially to 
the expanding Nuodex interests, 
which now include plants in Toronto, 
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Canada, and Sydney, Australia, in 
addition to the parent plant in Eliza- 
beth. 


FAYETTE (‘‘Cy’’) LEISTER has been 
promoted to the position of engineer- 
ing manager of the FAFNIR BEARING 
ComMPANY, New Britain, Conn. For the 
past 10 years he has been manager 
of the Detroit territory and has been 





Mr. Leister 


caued upon for engineering aid in a 
wide Midwestern area. In his new 
position, he will head all phases of 
product design and development, 
quality standards, testing and re- 
search, engineering data and service 
engineering. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY has 
announced the formation of a special 
Textile Resin Department, with R. E. 
SUMNER as manager. Mr. Sumner was 
formerly department sales manager 


-of dyestuffs for the Calco Chemical 


Division. 

CoL. J. EBERT BUTTERWORTH, vice- 
president, H. W. BuTTERWorRTH & Sons 
Co., now G-5, Allied Force Head- 
quarters, Mediterranean Theater of 
Operations, has been cited for his 
work on the AMG Board in Italy. 
He is believed to be the first Ameri- 
can officer in the Mediterranean The- 





Col. Butterworth 


ater to receive the citation, which 
read as follows: “1) The Deputy Mili- 


tary Secretary, Allied Force Head- 
quarters, informs that His Majesty 
The King has awarded the Office: 
of the Military Division of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Em- 
pire to Colonel J. Ebert Butterworth, 
0103853. 2) The Theater Commander 
has concurred in the acceptance of 
this award. 3) Colonel Butterworth 
may wear the appropriate ribbon of 
the award pending presentation of 
the insignia at a later date. ... By 
Command of General McNarney.” 


ALLAN CRAIG has been named divi- 
sional manager of the southeastern 
division of LINK-BELT COMPANY, with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. Rop S. 
GALLoway, formerly district manager 
of the company’s Pittsburgh office, 
now becomes general manager of the 
Atlanta plant operations, succeeding 
RIcHARD B. HOLMES, who has been 
promoted to the position of general 
manager of the company’s Philadel- 
phia plant operations, including the 
Olney Foundry Division. All three 
men have been with the Link-Belt 
organization since the 20’s, serving 
in various engineering and executive 
capacities. 


CLARENCE R. HoweE has been elected 
president and treasurer of US BosBBIN 
& SHUTTLE COMPANY, succeeding 
Tuomas A. FRANCIS. WALTER J. Con- 
NOLLY was elected chairman of the 
board of directors; Epwarp L. MARTIN, 
vice-president; WESLEY C. CARLSON, 
clerk of the board of directors; and 





Mr. Howe 


WILLIAM J. MCGEOUGH, general man- 
ufacturing manager. The new board 
of directors is composed of Walter 
J. Connolly, Clarence R. Howe, Ed- 
ward L. Martin, Justin P. McCarthy, 
Francis E. Lynch, Arthur D. Roper, 
Ira M. Jones, Robert R. Jenks, and 
Roderick F. Makepeace. 


CHARLES <A. BUTTERWORTH has 
joined the sales and installation su- 
pervisory staff of ABBOTT MACHINE 
Company in Greenville, S.C. He has 
served previously as a textile engi- 
neer and mill executive in the South 
and New England. 
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A highly 
specialized line 
for the 
textile industry 





Long and close association of Gilmer engineers 
with the textile industry has resulted in the devel- 
opment of an extensive line of belts covering prac- 
tically every power transmission need. 


The Gilmer line ranges from small-diameter, high- 
speed belts to large, hard-pulling power belts that 
are capable of handling any load. There are Gilmer 
V-Belts, flat belts, round belts—endless and non- 
endless—and of varied types of construction and 
treatment to meet each specific need. 


If there is a power transmission problem in your 
mill, it will pay you to discuss it with the Gilmer 
Engineering Staff. 





include Endless Round Belts 
| OTHER Sooner BELTS | for carding machines, End- 
less Cord Spinner Belts for silk throwing, etc. All are come 
pletely described in the handbook, “Gilmer Belts for the 
Textile Industry”—a book that simplifies the specifying of 
belts for a large majority of drives. Write for your FREE 





copy today. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 


TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
Division of United States Rubber Company 
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and MATERIALS | 


New Machine Dry-Cleans 
Strip-Wood Floors 


For rapid dry-cleaning of strip- 
wood floors in one operation, the G. 
H. Tennant Company, Minneapolis 
11, Minn., has developed a heavy- 
duty floor machine. It is designed 
for operation by one man and is fit- 
ted with a special 16-inch factory- 
wound steel-wool roll. Through a 
vacuum system powered by an l1l- 
inch fan, light soilage is drawn into 
a heavy-fabric bag. Heavy soilage is 
thrown into a large removable hopper 
by centrifugal action of the steel- 
wool roll. 

Dry-cleaning with the machine is 
said to be required only one-sixth as 
often as scrubbing. By elimination 
of water and chemicals in scrubbing, 
the machine is designed to prolong 
floor life and promote sanitation. 

Mechanical features include a two- 
speed, 2%-5 hp electric motor and 
drum speeds of 850 rpm or 1725 rpm. 
Extra attachments include a sanding 
drum, fiber brush, and steel-wire 
brush for cleaning heavy-duty indus- 
trial floors. Other typical features 
are the triple V-belt drive; eight-inch 











by the Hyster Company, Portland, 
Oregon, and Peoria, Ill. It has a 
capacity of 2,000 pounds and a 
traveling speed of 12 MPH. Ii is 
equipped with pneumatic tires for 
easy navigation over rough and 
uneven surfaces and up ramps. It 
is well adapted for such textile 
uses as unloading raw materials, 
(both indoors and 
out), stacking, storing, and loading 


transporting 
finished products. 
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puncture-proof tires, with high-low 
wheel adjustment; motor reversing 
switch; machine-leveling adjustment; 
heavy-duty drum bearing assembly 
with 1 3/16-inch ground shaft. 
+ 
Chlorinated Paraffin 
For Coating Fabrics 


Diamond Alkali Company, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., reports development of 
Diamond Chlorowax, a new and dif- 
ferent type of chlorinated paraffin, 
resinous in nature, and with flame- 
resistant and moisture-resistant prop- 
erties. It has already been accepted 
as a valuable ingredient of coating 
compounds to render them flame re- 
sistant and water and moisture proof. 

Chlorowax is produced by reacting 
selected paraffin wax and pure chlo- 
rine in a carefully controlled process. 
Under ordinary conditions, the com- 
pound shows very little chemical ac- 
tivity. At higher temperatures, how- 
ever, it will enter into some reactions, 
dissolves more readily, and gives 
more concentrated solutions. An im- 
portant physical property is its com- 
patability with a large number of 
plastics and film-forming materials. 


Mount Hope Develops 
New Expanders 


Mount Hope Machinery Company, 
Taunton, Mass., has announced de- 
velopment of an expander to produce 
maximum width with minimum warp 
tension (and without undue wear on 
the surface of the expander) in the 
finishing or coating of fabrics. A sin- 
gle expander located in front of the 
nips of mangles, calenders, or wash- 
ers, etc., is said to protect the cloth 
completely from creases being 
squeezed into it. A special expander 
is reported to be effective for rolling 
up rayon or cotton tire cord without 
wrinkles. 

The roll is Neoprene covered and 
ball-bearing mounted. It is said to be 
so free turning that the unit can be 
used for expanding rayon marquisette 
without putting too much tension on 
the warp. The minimum tension on 
the warp is designed to reduce the 
tendency of the cloth to contract in 
width and to increase the life of the 
rubber surface by requiring less drag 
for turning the expander. 

The unit is mounted on a hexagon 
axle, 1 1/16- inches between flats. 
This may be bent to any desired curve 
and is supported at its ends by in- 
genious ball and socket clamps, con- 
sisting of rustless bronze jaws held in 
heavy castiron brackets. These brack- 
ets permit the expander to be set at 
any desired angle to the cloth, and 
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Donting Precision Bronze Bars, long noted for highest 
quality, are further improved today. Uniformity of 
analysis arid physical structure are assured by exact 
production foundry control. All surfaces are finished, 
eliminating dime and tonnage waste, and allowing 
you to see what you are buying. Every bar is stamped 
with the Bunting name and size every inch of its length. 
Available from leading distributors in all localities. 
Write for catalog. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Com- 


pany, Toledo 9, Ohio. Warehouses in principal cities. 
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BRONZE BEARINGS x BUSHINGS x PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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First Prize. . © «© «© » 
Second Prize... . -» 
Third Prize. . . -« « -» 
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40 Prizes . . + + « » 





2,000.00 


MATURITY VALUE 
IN WAR BONDS 
WILL BE AWARDED FOR NAMING VP Iw 


To Be Produced Exclusively by Scott & Williams Machines 








Sei 





$1,000.00 War Bond 

- $500.00 War Bond 
$300.00 in War Bonds 
$100.00 War Bond each 
$50.00 War Bond each 
$25.00 War Bond each 











The women of America will experience the thrill of 
wearing a brand new type of nylon stocking as soon 
as nylon is again available—a stocking which repre- 
sents so great an advance in the art of hosiery manu- 
facture that it is indeed worthy to be called “The 
Stocking of the Future.” 


In order to obtain a name that truly reflects the 
superior qualities of this new stocking, Scott & 
Williams will award a total of $5,000.00 in War 
Bonds (maturity value) to winners of this contest. 
All you have to do is coin a name that does justice 
to this exquisite stocking. Your choice of a name 
and a statement of 100 words or less, telling why 
you agree that it will be “The Stocking of the 
Future” entitles you to compete for one of these 
attractive prizes. 


Just imagine—a stocking of 15, 20 or 30 denier 
nylon, knitted on a machine even finer than magical 
51 gauge—so perfectly shaped and molded that it 
fits the slenderest ankle without a shadow of a 
wrinkle, yet is amply proportioned at the top. 
Its complete absence of seams and its gossamer- 
like sheerness add glamour even to the most 
perfect legs. 
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On the opposite page you will see a photograph 
of Dyne Sedgwick, lovely Conover model, demon- 
strating the attractiveness of these beautiful seam- 
free stockings. Your assurance of perfect grooming 
will be complete when twisted leg seams are ban- 
ished and the absence of seams under foot insures 
real walking comfort. Fabric of foot and ankle sec- 
tions are equally sheer, with doubly strong heel and 
toe pockets where they are needed to resist abrasion. 
And these delicate stockings retain their shapeliness 
through weeks of successive washings! 


Study the accompanying photograph of the foot 
and ankle, and the detailed drawings of the Gussetoe 
and Post War Heel with its double extended gussets 
—Scott & Williams’ exclusive (patented and patents 
pending) features that assure you the utmost in foot 
comfort. 


A complete reading of this entire advertisement 
will help you in the selection of a name and the prep- 
aration of your statement. 


Read the rules carefully. You have 75 chances to 
win a substantial prize. Contest closes July 31, 1945. 
Mail your entry NOW. 


Advertisers, Please Men 
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HERE ARE THE RULES 


On one side of a plain sheet of paper, write your suggestion for a name 
which you think appropriate for the new nylon stocking without a 
seam, described in this advertisement. Immediately below the name 
write aletter of not more than 100 words telling ... why you believe 
it will be the stocking of the future. Then print your name and address 
plainly. That's all! 

You may submit as many entries as you wish, but each must be on a 
separate sheet of paper. No more than one prize will be awarded toa 
single contestant. 

The contest is open to anyone in the continental United States or 
Canada, except employees of Scott & Williams, Inc., their advertising 
agencies, and their respective families. All entries must be the original 
work of the contestants, submitted in their own names. The contest is 
subject to all Federal, State and Dominion regulations. 

All entries and ideas therein become the property of Scott & Williams 
Inc., to use as they see fit. No entries will be returned. 

Seventy-five prizes totaling $5,000 in War Bonds (maturity value) will 
be awarded to the better entries as follows: 


$1,000 War Bond 
$500 War Bond 
$300 in War Bonds 
$100 War Bond each 
$50 War Bond each 
$25 War Bond each 


All the winners will be notified by mail and a list of winners will be 
published as soon as possible after judging has been completed. 
The winning names will be selected by an independent organization 
of experienced contest judges and a group of prominent fashion au- 
thorities...on the basis of their originality and appropriateness for 
advertising and sales purposes. In case of ties, the 100-word letter will 
be the deciding factor . . . on the basis of aptness of thought, sincerity, 
interest and originality. The decision of the judges will be final. 

y - This contest closes midnight July 31, 1945, and all entries must be 
postmarked before that date and received before August 10, 1945. 


een Dyne Sedgwick, Conover Cover Girl, 
Stocking of the Future Contest Wearing the New Scott & Williams 
"Stocking of the Future.”’ 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. g of the Fx 
P. O. Box 23, New York 8, New York 
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the axle is secured in position with 
two 5g-inch setscrews in each bracket. 
The inner races of the ball bearings 
have hexagon holes, so that they 
cannot turn on the axle, or stick and 
cut it. 
oe 


New Synthetic-Yarn Shuttle 


A devVelopment reported by South- 
ern Shuttle Division (Green- 
ville, S. C.), Steel Heddle Manufac- 
turing Company, for synthetic-yarn 
weaving is the shuttle known as type 
SR-109, made for the Crompton & 


Knowles super-silk loom. It is made 
with an extra long bobbin chamber 
for the long metal-base paper tube 
or bobbin. It has a synthetic-rubber 
box (patented) to hold the metal- 
base paper tube properly and prevent 
bruising of the metal base. 

Reports are that the shuttle pre- 
vents disturbing of yarn when insert- 
ing a package on the spindle and into 
the shuttle; that it keeps down 
sloughing and tangling of yarn; that 
it fits the base of the tube perfectly; 
that it does not tear or scar the metal 
base or allow the yarn package to 
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drip-prevention. 


— automatically collects all slasher motsture, per- 
mitting higher speed production with no danger of 


affecting the product! 


WOLVERINE SHINGLE-BAFFLE* 


Send for Latest Bulletin 








Wolverine shingle baffle hoods are 
available to any industry where 
condensable vapors are produced 


and radiant heat is available. 








— 


No longer need you worry about high hu- 
midity causing troublesome moisture and 
dripping where your slashers are located — 
here is a sound engineering method of 


WwW DL WERINE 














sone: 


PROOP 


SLASHER 
HOOD-AND 


EXHAUST 
SYSTEM 


























Slashers 
Plant 


*Patent Applied For 


EQU IPME NT CO. 


29 MAIN ST.. CAMBRIDGE. MASS 





vibrate on the spindle. It is equipped 
with the Steel Heddle R.B. spindle, 
having a special leveling. screw..and 
can be equipped with any one of the 
many engineered spindle and ten- 
sions made by the company. It has a 
top. spring. 
a 


Treating Army Tent Cloth 
With Synthetic Resins 


Continuous production of water-, 
fire- and mildew-proof duck for 
Army tent cloth is reported accelerat- 
ed by the use of new synthetic resins 
which were developed to meet war- 
created shortages of imported ma- 
terials. 

Already familiar with synthetic 
resins from their earlier experience 
in making book cloth and artificial 
leather, the L. E. Carpenter Company, 
of Newark, New Jersey, with the co- 
operation of the Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company, devised a tent 
cloth coating compound which met 
the specifications of the Military 
Planning Division. 

The coating compound serves two 
principal functions: (1) by sealing 
the relatively open weave of the tent 
cloth, it renders it waterproof; (2) by 
acting as a binder and carrier for 
the flame-proofing and fungus-resist- 
ing agents, it protects the duck 
against fire and deterioration. In set- 
ting up the formula, the L. E. Car- 
penter Co. selected a group of resins 
known as the Paraplexes to produce 
a canvas which would remain flex- 
ible at sub-zero temperatures and 
contribute to its waterproofness. 
These resins retain their permanently 
rubbery nature over wide tempera- 
ture ranges. Although they belong to 
the alkyd class of resins, they are 
said to differ from the oil modified 
phthalic anhydride glycerine type in 
being more rubbery and non-oxidiz- 
ing in character. They are, there- 
fore, more useful in imparting to tent 
cloth coating materials a high degree 
of permanent elasticity, including 
greater freedom from embrittlement 
by cold and excessive softening un- 
der heat. 

In order to provide the complex 
tent cloth formulations with the nec- 
essary pigment wetting and binding 
action, Amberol resins were chosen 
which, in combination with the Para- 
plex resin, formed a durable vehicle 
exhibiting excellent outdoor durabili- 
ty. The particular grade of Amberol 
utilized is a rosin-modified phenolic 
resin which possesses a high melting 
point, intrinsic hardness, and the 
quality, particularly important to tent 
cloth manufacture, of releasing sol- 
vent rapidly. 
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PRECISION sossins 


are checked for balance and concentricity of bore 
and ‘outside diameter before leaving our plant. 
They must be Precision in every detail. Every bobbin 
tested on customer's own spindle. 

Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 
Greenville, S. C. P, O. Box 1982 


Atlanta, Ga. 








NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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VITAL HELP 


for old Spinning Rooms 
and Weave Rooms 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 





ity in numbers. 
Air enters through Drafting of Fibers 
Airchanger unit 
smoother and more 


compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 





Or through central station 
air washer 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


SUECL CLIMATE 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 





Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C, 
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T. P. James, formerly overseer of 
spinning, Lonsdale Mills, Seneca, S. 
C., is now overseer of spinning, Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


L. T. HERRING, formerly with Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
is now master mechanic, Norris Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C. 


J. B. WALKER, formerly with East- 
man Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., is 
now overseer of weaving at Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta. 


PauL KALBACH, formerly secretary 
of the Fisher Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa., is now with Chipman Spinning 
Mills, Easton, Pa. 


EMMETT J. DRISCOLL, for the past 
23 years with Sayles Finishing Plants, 
Inc., has joined the executive staff of 
Turner Halsey Co., New York. 


Ltr. Cot. W. G. E. Atrp has been 
appointed vice-president and manag- 
ing director of The Montreal Cottons, 
Ltd., Canada. 


GEORGE CHAPPELLE, formerly super- 
intendent of the Bellville Woolen Co., 
Allenton, R. I., is now with Madison 
Woolen Mills, Madison, Maine. 


GEORGE H. McGInn, formerly de- 
signer, Warren Plant, Graniteville 
Co., Warrenville, S. C., is now over- 
seer of carding. 


JOSEPH L. BAKER is now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production for the 
Artloom Corp., Philadelphia. He suc- 
ceeds A. S. Mitchell. 


JOHN THOMPSON, JR., formerly with 
Pentucket Mills, Haverhill, Mass., is 
now agent, Winthrop Woolen Mills, 
Winthrop, Maine. 


HAROLD Topp has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand of 
weaving, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, S. C. 


WILLIAM DEMING is now superin- 
tendent of the American Woolen 
Company plant at Utica, N. Y. 


JOE S. GAMMON is now overseer of 
spinning, Summerville Manufacturing 
Co., Summerville, Ga. 


J. J. HInDs is now superintendent, 
Habersham Mills, Habersham, Ga. 


W. E. LO.Luis is now loom fixer, 
Blair Mills, Belton, S. C. 
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J. E. Bostick is now general man- 
ager of Crest-Tex Mills, Inc., Haley- 
ville and Russellville, Ala. 


J. ALDEN MILLER, superintendent in 
charge of plant and manufacturing, 
has been elected secretary of Louis- 
ville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. He 
succeeds SAM D. BODEN and is him- 
self succeeded by H. STEWART RED- 
MAN. In his new post, Mr. Miller 
will be in charge of accounts and 
credits, as well as being available to 
the president as consultant on both 
financial and manufacturing prob- 
lems. 


R. C. HARRINGTON has been pro- 
moted to technical director in charge 
of development, engineering, quality 
control, purchasing, and _ technical 
trade contacts for United States Rub- 
ber Company. He was formerly as- 
sistant to the general manager in the 
New York general offices. W. E. 
CLARK, production assistant to H. Gor- 





Mr. Clark 


— Mr. Harrington 


don Smith, general manager of the 
company’s textile division, has been 
promoted to assistant general man- 
ager of that branch of the company. 
He has been with the company in 
various capacities since 1931. 


J. R. Pruett, formerly assistant to 
manager R. L. Poovey of the Cascade 
Rayon Mills, Mooresville, N. C., has 
been transferred to another unit of 
Burlington Mills Corp. in Newton, N. 
C. He is now plant assistant to man- 
ager C. H. Sanders. 


HuGH M. Grey, chief of the Hosiery 
Section of the Knit Goods Branch, 
WPB, has resigned to return to pri- 
vate industry. Resignation of RALPH 
Y. Cooper as chief of the Knit Goods 
Branch of the Clothing, Knit Goods 
and Equipment Division has also been 
announced. 





C. S. (CHARLIE) NORTHEN, JR., has 
resigned as vice-president in charge 
of sales at Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala. He will join the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company in Birming- 
ham. 


E. N. BROwER, secretary, Rockfish 
Mills, Hope Mills, N. C., has been 
elected president of the Carded Yarn 
Association. He succeeds CHARLEs S. 
NORTHEN. 


H. H. HuGuHes has resigned as su- 
perintendent, Swift Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ga., to establish a 
business of his own. He is succeeded 
by CHARLTON H. WILLIAMS, formerly 
assistant superintendent. ALLEN 
BENTLEY, formerly overseer of card- 
ing and spinning, has been promoted 
to assistant superintendent. 


T. P. Tay.Lor is now superintend- 
ent, Gate City Cotton Mills, East 
Point, Ga. Before entering the armed 
services and serving in the Pacific, 
he was with American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Company and Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills. 


J. B. WALKER is now assistant su- 
perintendent of Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. He was formerly 
with Eastman (Ga.) Cotton Milis. 


Guy B. ARTHUR, JR., who came to 
American Thread Co. two years ago 
as personnel manager, has been made 
vice-president and director. At the 
same time, C. L. GREBNEAIRE, who has 
been with the company for the past 
five years, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales and also 
a director. 


E. A. Crappock, formerly night 
overseer of carding, Bama Cotton 
Mills, Enterprise, Ala., is now second- 
shift foreman of No. 3 carding, Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


FRANK NABORS is now overseer of 
warping and winding, Beaumont 
Manufacturing Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C. He was formerly assistant over- 
seer in the spinning room. 


BAPTISTE J. LANZA, formerly presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Lanza Silk 
Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., was re- 
elected president of the Skein Dyers’ 
Association of America at the recent 
annual meeting. 


JOHN J. MEILE, who for the past 25 
years has been assistant treasurer and 
credit manager of the Gera Miuills, 
Passaic, N. J., a subsidiary of New 
Jersey Worsted Company, has been 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the parent company. 


(Continued on page 168) 
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SUPER-SPEED 
WARPERS... 


is , E 


CREELING 


When creeling spun synthetics on 
the Barber-Colman Super-Speed 
Warper, there is no difference in 
method over present procedure for 
cotton yarns of similar counts. 
While one beam is being run from 
cheeses on the outside of the creel, 
packages for the next beam are 
set up on banks of cheese holders 


BARBER-COLMAN 


eo § 33 ee ee, 


3 See: ae 
oe ee ee ee 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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IS EASY AND RAPID 


on the inside, as shown above. The 
arrangement may cover stripes or 
patterns as desired. When the run- 
ning beam is finished, the loaded 
banks are traversed to the outside 
and a new beam is ready to run 
within approximately 15 minutes 
after the previous beam has been 
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GREENVILLE, 5S. C., U. 






















WILL HANDLE 
SPUN SYNTHETICS... 





WITHOUT 
MACHINE 
ALTERATIONS 


Spun synthetic yarns of many types will have 
wide acceptance in post-war textiles, and for- 
ward-looking mill men are now planning on 
how to handle them. Those mills equipped 
with Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers will find these machines 
can package and beam spun synthetics, even 
in fine counts, without any machine altera- 
tions. Thus the high efficiency and perform- 
ance now obtained by owners of Barber- 
Colman equipment will be fully available for 
running spun synthetics in the future, and 
with absolutely no changeover expense or 


time. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 
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MIANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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The critical moment 
of yarn delivery... 
the last. few turns. 


Twenty-four hours a day every day 
this magazine creel runs continu- 
ously on urgent war production. 
Every few seconds of every minute 

a transfer from an empty to a full 
cone takes place—testing the uniform 
perfection of SONOCO cones—and 
the correct type of cone for the yarn 
being used. In this case a 3° 30’ bur- 
nished, round nose,velvet banded cone 
with polished surface between bands, 
handles the 150 denier low twist (3 A secouil titer the 
turns) semi-high tenacity rayon yarn 4 a transfer completed. 
smoothly, freely, to the last turn. . 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE oa oie 
ONT s Cc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 








) PAPER CARRIERS 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer™ finds the sunshine of living. 
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The Training of Assistant Overseers 


THIS IS the first of a series of articles by ‘’Old- who is even closer to the operatives than you are— 


Timer’ on a subject that has been sadly ‘3 
—_ that he has the o ‘foe se 
neglected in all the training programs hereto- ' S the opportunity to “feel the pulse” ot 


fore considered. The series will run for a your operatives quicker than you can—that every- 
number of issues, and after reading this first thing he says is supposed to be you speaking? He is 


installment, Old-Timer’s faithful adherents will you. 

look forward to each issue.—The Editor. Even if he had a fuss with his wife about the toast 
being burned this morning, or his eggs were not just 
right, or the coffee was rotten, and he comes te the 
job in a heck of a temper, resulting in sharp words 
to some employee who had no way of knowing that 
he got started off wrong this morning—well, Mr. 
Overseer, that’s you talking. 

“Yeah,” I heard you say, “Now look here, Old- 
Timer, that is carrying the matter a little too far.” 
But, give it a good think, gentlemen, and of course 
you will finally agree that it is not going too far. 
We will admit that it is going probably much farther 
than you have considered carrying it; in fact, most 
overseers we have talked to have finally admitted, 
after direct questioning, that they have not given 
the idea of assistant-overseer training the attention 
it should have. They tell their assistants what they 
want done, of course, but do they go far enough 
when giving instructions to the assistant to know 
whether he is really convinced that what he is told to 
pass on to the section men or operatives is the best 
thing for them to do? Have you sold your assistant 
on the idea that you are expecting him to sell the 
section men or operatives? 

This adds to the thought which has prompted Old- 
Timer to make an effort to lay before you a course 
in assistant overseer training, so here goes. 


WHAT IS an assistant overseer? What are his duties? 

How is he supposed to use his personal ideas? 
What is his attitude toward his overseer supposed to 
be? What is his attitude supposed to be toward the 
orders he receives from his overseer? 

Old-Timer believes the answer to all these ques- 
tions, and many more too numerous to mention, is 
simply this: What is the overseer’s attitude toward 
his assistant? 

We have had all kinds of foremanship training 
and foremanship classes and unlimited books on fore- 
manship training, but how about the all-important 
item of your assistant’s training, brother? 

Recently we learned of the experience of a young 
man who was promoted to assistant overseer and was 
discharged after about five months. The experience 
of this young man caused Old-Timer to wake up to 
the fact that assistant overseers need foremanship 
training and need it badly. However, this training 
should be administered differently from the way 
foremanship training is usually conducted. 

The relationship between an overseer and his as- 
sistant is probably somewhat more intimate than be- 
tween superintendents and overseers, although, as a 
matter of fact, it should not be. After all, an over- 
seer is a superintendent’s assistant in one depart- Selecting the Assistant Overseer 
ment of the mill, but we must not get these two 
things confused; therefore, we will talk about assist- 
ant overseers exclusively. 

Don’t you realize that your assistant is the man 


So many overseers—yes, we firmly believe the 
majority of overseers—do not stop to think that they 
are responsible for their assistant’s training. 5o many 
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WHAT 13 AN ASSISTANT OVERSEER ? 


overseers promote a man simply because the man 
has been the best section man and the overseer’s 
judgment is that he will make a good second hand. 
He is put on the job and is allowed to develop in his 
own way, using his own ideas, and if he makes a 
good assistant, O.K.; if he falls down, he is just not 
worth a darn, they say. Mr. Overseer never stops 
to realize that he (the overseer) is the man to blame. 
Experience has conclusively proved that the best me- 
chanic does not always make the best foreman. 

In selecting an assistant you should select the man 
who you believe will make the best pupil; this is the 
first consideration, this-above all other qualifications. 
Your assistant is you, or should be. Then, the man 
who is most receptive toward learning you will cer- 
tainly make you the most efficient helper. What he 
does, you are responsible for; therefore, it is up to 
you to train him to do what you would do, isn’t it? 
And, don’t forget, if your assistant believes in your 
ideas, your management, if you please, or your meth- 
ods of management, he will certainly go about put- 
ting those ideas into effect, with more enthusiasm 
than if he feels he is merely carrying out the boss’s 
orders. There is a whole bushel of difference in a 
man’s trying to do something he really believes in— 
something he has his heart in—than in simply car- 
rying out orders. Deliver me from the man, be he 
assistant overseer, overseer, superintendent, or man- 
ager, who goes to the operatives saying, “The boss 
says we gotta do so-and-so.” That will cause most 
workers to resent an order, even if they like it. 

No doubt many readers of this Old-Timer page 
read (they should have studied them) the articles 
published about two years ago, those articles being 
practically an outline of a course in foremanship 
training conducted by Old-Timer for a large chain 
of mills. Well, many ideas which we will present to 


you in this series of articles will parallel ideas which 
we used in that course, but probably worded some- 
what differently, since our paramount idea now is 
the training of your assistant. 


Books on Foremanship Training 


Again, most of the books available, or at least 
most of the books Old-Timer has seen on foreman- 
ship training, are prepared from information on and 
experiences with commercial organizations other than 
cotton mills, and we believe there is not quite the 
same relationship between a foreman and his assist- 
ant in a large steel mill or machinery manufacturing 
concern and the relationship between an overseer 
and his assistants in a cotton mill. 


When an Assistant Overseer Is Not an Assistant 


We have come in contact with so many assistant 
overseers who, you would know by their actions and 
conversations, did not have the respect for their over- 
seers that they should have; and, by respect, we do 
not necessarily mean respect for the overseer as their 
boss, but respect for his personality—respect for his 
judgment—respect for his methods of management. 
They do not in any sense feel that “I am a part of 
him,” but, deep down in their hearts, many of them 
feel like, “Hell, I could run the room better than the 
old man does.” Now, honest, Mr. Overseer, don’t 
you know this to be a fact? And, when you stop to 
realize that it is a fact, don’t you consider it a de- 
plorable condition? 

Well, it most assuredly is, gentlemen, and even 
more deplorable is the fact that you, and you alone, 
are to blame for it. You, and you alone, are re- 
sponsible for the actions of your assistant. It is abso- 
lutely up to you to train him to be a part of you, to 
say what you would say; and the only way for him 
to say things like you would say them is for you to 
train him. Do not misunderstand Old-Timer; do 
not think he claims that the assistant should not 
have ideas of his own; certainly he should have them, 
and he should feel close enough to you to be able 
to convey those ideas to you. This should enable 
the two of you to pull together like two big steers 
pulling a heavy load up a steep hill. 

Teamwork is of paramount importance to the 
success of any baseball team, football team, group of 
overseers, and the much more intimate relationship 
of the overseer and his assistant. And don’t become 
critical, or bored, if Old-Timer continues to remind 
you that Mr. Overseer is alone responsible for the 
training of his assistant. 


Fundamentals of Assistant’s Training 


Now, suppose we begin to discuss some of the 
fundamentals. 

First, and probably one of the things often over- 
looked by most overseers, is their failure to empha- 
size, in their relations with their assistants, that the 
assistant is definitely a part of the management, a 
very important part. Management consists of presi- 
dent, mill manager, mill superintendent, mill over- 
seers, and assistant overseers. We have never found 
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even one assistant overseer who we believed fully 
recognized this fundamental fact. It is much more 
important today than it was only a few years ago, 
simply because of the fact that many large cotton 
mill organizations have practically raised the re- 
sponsibility of assistant overseers to what overseers’ 
responsibilities were a few years ago. Still, it must 
be confessed that top management has not put forth 
much effort to make the assistant realize his impor- 
tance, nor to realize that he is one of them; that he 
has been taken into the fold of management. 


Mr. Overseer, it is up-to you to study your man; 
study his reactions to your advice or orders. Is he 
receptive-minded, or do you haye to make it an order 
to get him to do things. 


Management is the organization for directing peo- 
ple in a textile mill for the purpose of getting the 
greatest output (production) for the least amount of 
money. And, when you promote a man to be your 
assistant, he no longer is doing things for himself; 
all his efforts must be directed toward getting others 
to do things. 


(We have known some superintendents and over- 
seers who seemed to be afraid to teach the men under 
them much for fear the men would get their jobs, or 
that they would become valuable enough for some 
competitor to offer them promotion. Just how any 
man can have an assistant and then not try to make 
him more valuable by showing and teaching him all 
he can about his job—well, fellows, we just don’t 
know how such a man’s brain works. Looks like any 
man would know that the more efficient assistant 
he has the more successful he will be; the more 
chances he himself will have for promotion.) 


Encourage Assistant to Strive for Promotion 


Encourage the assistant to look forward to the day 
when he will be an overseer. Teach him that suc- 
cess on his present job depends not so much upon 
his personal knowledge of the machines in his charge, 
but upon his knowledge of people, his ability to get his 
workers to cooperate with him. He should realize 
that every section man under him is the same as an 
assistant to him, just as he is an assistant to you, 
the overseer, and that he should use whatever train- 
ing and information you give him to aid him in mak- 
ing assistants out of every section man he has. His 
section men can make it possible, or impossible, for 
him to obtain full cooperation from the operatives. 
He is your mouthpiece; the section men can be his 
mouthpiece if he wins their confidence and carries 
out a carefully laid-out program of training, a pro- 
gram that you and he should talk over at every op- 
portunity. If you and your assistant will write down 
on paper your ideas for section-man training, so that 
you can study, analyze, take from and add to until 
you have a definitely agreed-upon plan—a plan each 
of you will try to put across to those section men— 
well, that is the sure way to get somewhere. 


Nothing much is ever accomplished by haphazard 
methods. Get one idea agreed upon that you are go- 
ing to feed to the section men; work on that, and 
observe the results. How many of the section men 
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can you positively count upon that you have sold 
the idea to? How many are doubtful? How many are 
definitely not sold? Write their names down in this 
order under Idea No. 1. 

Now take up Idea No. 2 and tabulate the results 
on each man as you have on Idea No. 1. In six 
months you should have something definite to look 
at—how many section men have been sold on all 
the ideas you have put before them, how many sold 
on a majority of the ideas, and so on through the 
entire list. This will begin to give you a pretty 
accurate picture of the section men. You will soon 
find out which man you can depend upon for loyalty 
and cooperation, and boy, one such section man is 
worth a half dozen of the other kind! 


Analyzing Section Men 


Now, with the information you have, you can be- 
gin to study your methods. Why has Section Man 
No. 7 not responded to your teaching? Have you ap- 
proached him in the right way? Maybe he is more 
receptive to the assistant than he is to the overseer; 
if so, make the notation on your record so that you 
will know how best to handle him in a crisis. Maybe 
—yes very likely—you have found one or two sec- 
tion men who are especially cooperative. O. K., then 
why not try working through them to see what they 
can do to that hard-headed ‘“‘cuss” you don’t seem to 
get anywhere with? 


Progress in Psychology 


The first World War taught us all a lot about 
psychology. The army recruiting service used all 
kinds of psychological tests in an effort to find out 
about the men being examined. Industry grabbed 
the idea and has gone a long way with psychological 
tests—darn that word, “psychology,” it just scares 
the average fellow to death when he uses it or when 
he sees it in print, so why not tell your assistant to 



























































THE ASSISTANT IS DEFINITELY A PART OF THE MANAGEMENT. 
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WE ARE IN AN AGE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 
ARE YOU GOING ALONG ? 


just forget it when you say something about it; and 
remember, you are only talking about human nature, 
or just plain common sense. 

The dictionary says, in part, that psychology is 
“the science of the human mind and its operations.”’ 
The science of the human mind is, rather broadly 
speaking, the science of human nature. Anyway, if 
you say human nature to a fellow, he will come 
nearer understanding what you are driving at, won't 
he? i 

However, Mr. Overseer, it won’t do you any harm 
to buy a few books on psychology and study them. 
Of course you are not expected to become an expert 
on psychology in all of its ramifications—good Lord, 
no—but you should know what it is all about so you 
won’t look so dumb when people start talking about 
it, and you will get plenty of ideas, while studying 
psychology, that you can pass along to your assistant, 


not about psychology itself, but ideas that you will 
derive from the study of a little of it. There are 
many things which psychologists have found out 
about human nature and the workings of the human 
mind, things applicable to any overseer’s manage- 
ment. Anyway, this is just one method of pointing 
out to you that you don’t know it all, even if you are 
a successful overseer, and reminding you that a man 
can make his job grow if he will keep trying to gain 
more knowledge. Any man, in any vocation, should 
take stock of his own mental accomplishments, weigh 
himself in the balance, and realize how much he 
doesn’t know. This will encourage him to look for- 
ward to higher achievements. Those aspirations can 
be made to come true if he will only apply himself 
to that never-failing axiom, “Knowledge is power.” 


Scientific Management 


We are in the age of scientific management, 
brother. Are you going along, or are you going to 
“coast” and let it pass you by until you are classed 
as a back number; becoming a back number will not 
take long, you may rest assured of that. 

However, we are drifting away from our subject. 
We will only say, in passing, that here again is some- 
thing that you should study—scientific management. 
Too high-brow, you may say, but Old-Timer assures 
you that you will get many good ideas from studying 
scientific management, which you can apply to your 
own ideas of management. Frederick Taylor was 
considered, by many, the real father of scientific 
management when he began his experiments some 
50 or 60 years ago, and it will pay you to read about 
his struggle to put it across; it will also pay you to 
read other books, books by prominent engineers and 
scientists. 


(The second installment, to appear in our next 
issue, will deal with industrial organization, sug- 
gestions for listing ideas, and more about that word 
which Old-Timer doesn’t like, psychology. Readers 
are urged to preserve their copies of each install- 
ment.—The Editor.) 
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Cloth Width Variation 
(Continued from page 109) 


is completely gone. 

Another form of narrowing from 
throwster trouble is the difference 
encountered in twist. It occasion- 
ally happens that a run of filling 
yarn requires S and Z twist, pick 
and pick, 2 by 2, or other counts, 
and if a lot of yarn runs out in one 
twist, the next lot may vary in 
turns per inch. Mixing the one §S 
lot with a different Z lot will often 
cause variation in cloth width. This 
is bad practice, but it is not un- 
usual. 

It is better practice to check lot 
changes and insert new yarn at 
cut-offs, saving the odd lots for 
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certain looms that can be operated 
on full cuts. The last few pounds 
can be mixed in one piece. 

Another somewhat similar factor 
is the use of conditioned and un- 
conditioned yarns at the same time. 
If filling yarn must be steamed, 
humidified, or otherwise condi- 
tioned, it would be unwise to mix 
bobbins. This trouble is uncom- 
mon, but occasionally it occurs. 
It is obvious that variations in 
width will prevail under such con- 
ditions. 


Variation in Cloth Width 
from Damaged Bobbins 


In winding the yarn, damaged 
bobbins should be set aside for 
checking. Small nicks and cracks 


snub the yarn, and on semi-strong 
or strong yarns, there will be a 
series of tight picks. This condition 
results in narrowing, and the cause 
can usually be seen as on an un- 
even and ragged selvage. Damaged 
bobbins found on the loom should 
be changed, but if tending several 
dozen looms, a weaver has little 
chance of discovering this condi- 
tion if the filling fails to break, 
unless he is careful to watch the 
selvages. 

Summing it all up, variation in 
cloth widths can be controlled if 
all the factors involved are checked 
in the nick of time by analyzing 
a defect when it appears, and by 
constantly checking during loom 
and cloth-room inspections. 
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GREENVILLE EQUIPMENT 


for the DU-PONT Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 






SATURATOR 





Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Equipment, for both rope and open width 
ranges. Today, Greenville installations . . . in- 
cluding Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and “J”’ 
Boxes . . . are making production miracles com- 
monplace in leading mills throughout the coun- 
try. Consult us now . . . Continuous Bleaching 
Equipment is a forward step in cutting produc- 
tion delays, improving quality, and assuring 


greater profits. 


The following mills are using Greenville Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Equipment: 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South 


Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. 
MANSFIELD BLEACHERY JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Mansfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 
CLEARWATER MFG. CO. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Clearwater, 8S. C. Saylesville, R. I. 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Danville, Va. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


J-BOX BONNET 


Both Rope and 





Open Width Ranges 


J SECTION 









ROPE SQUEEZER 





GREENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY CO. 


Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 


GREENVILLE, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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More and more, textile manufacturers confront us with brand-new testing 
problems. “Which of these two fabrics is cooler?” one asks. Another might 
request the wind resistance of a fabric . . . or the toxic qualities of a certain 
dyestuff . . . or the flash-resistance of a fabric. 
Have- you a tough problem you want solved? Possibly we can find the 
solution with a routine test. If not, our Special Test Development Department 















will work out a new test method . . . even to the extent of designing and — 
building new scientific testing equipment. 

Why not let us talk over your problems? wit 
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Wants Layout for 
Long-Drait Roving 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are contemplating changing our roving frames 
and would like to get the most practical and economi- 
cal layout for making 30s warp and 40s filling for 
standard print cloths. 

Using a 1 1/16-inch-staple cotton, we want to use 
two roving processes in the card room and long- 
draft on spinning. Is it better to use long-draft at 
the slubbers and conventional draft at the speeders, 
or conventional draft at the slubbers and long draft 
at the speeders? 

What would be the most economical roving con- 
sistent with producing even yarn at an economical 
cost? We do not think that one process of roving will 
give as even yarn, with good breaking strength, as 
will two processes. If we are wrong, I would appre- 
ciate having some of your readers tell us why. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7618 





How Are Dyed Fabrics 
Aitertreated? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would appreciate hearing from some of your 
other readers on whether it is necessary to aftertreat 
in the jig—with Glauber salt—fabrics of cotton, spun 
rayon, or a mixture of both that have been padded 
with direct dyestuff. 


Is there another way that will replace the salting- 


out operation? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7646 





What is the Cause 
of this Kinky Yarn? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running 14s warp yarn on a 2-inch ring 
with filling wind, 150 rpm on the front roll, with a 
No. 8 traveler. 

This yarn is wound on cone winders for warping, 
and we were getting good results on the winders 
until recently, when we changed our spinning to 160 
rpm, with a No. 7 traveler. On this set-up, we are 
having trouble with kinky yarn on the winders. 


I would like to know if it is possible that the in- 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
readers. Questions, answers, or letters need not 
conform te any particular style, as they will be 
properly edited before being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a’contributor number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





crease in speed on the spinning frame, from 150 to 
160 rpm, with a lighter traveler, would have any 
effect in the turns per inch being put into the yarn. 
If that is not possible, I would appreciate hearing 
from some other mill men as to what could be caus- 
ing the kinks in the yarn on our cone winders. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7632 





How to Determine 
the Correct Reed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7617 in the April issue on methods for figuring the 
correct reed to produce a fabric of specified width 
and construction. 

Determining the correct reed is not as easy as the 
inquirer seems to think it should be. The reason is 
that there are so many variables to be considered, 
such as: number of ends per inch, picks per inch, 
yarn numbers warp and filling, type weave, type 
loom, tension on warp, type let-off, humidity, ends 
per dent, and type of drag roll. 

The writer has worked up specifications for all 
kinds of fabrics for 20 years and has not been able to 
find a formula to give the correct reed at all times. 
This is where experience is valuable, because reeds 
cost money, and it costs even more to have warps 
redrawn. 

The dents per inch in a reed to produce a cloth of 
a given sley may be found by the following general 
rule, but the result is only approximate: 

Subtract 1 from the sley of the cloth; divide the 
result by the number of ends per dent and multiply 
by .95. 

For example, if a cloth is to be 50 sley and is to 
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be reeded 2 ends per dent, what count of reed will be 
required to give this sley? 
Using the foregoing general rule: 


(50 —1) x .95 


2 

By always subtracting 1 from the sley of the 
cloth, a sliding scale of contraction is obtained, which 
to a certain extent offsets the difference in contrac- 
tion of different counts of yarn. Thus, if the sley is 
90 and 1 is subtracted, 2 per cent is deducted, where- 
as, if the sley is 100 and 1 is subtracted, only 1 per 
cent is deducted. 

A safe estimate of the contraction that takes place 
when running medium counts of yarn is 5 per cent, 
but this percentage may vary. 

Where the dents per inch in the reed are known, 
the width of the warp in the reed, including selvages, 
may be found by the following rule: 

Subtract the number of selvage ends from the 
total number of ends in the warp; divide by the num- 
ber of ends per dent and add the number of dents 
required for the selvages; then divide the result by 
the dents per inch in the reed. 

Example: The fabric contains 1848 total ends, in- 
cluding 48 selvage ends, and is drawn 2 per dent (4 
per dent in selvage) in a 23.25-dent reed. 


1848 — 48 


— 23.27 dents per inch. 








- 900 dents 
2 


900 + (48 —- 4) — 912 dents 

$12 — 23.25 — 39.23 inches in reed. 

There is another method of finding the correct 
reed to use—-where a sample is to be duplicated. In 
such cases, the actual contraction can be determined 
by test if the sample is in the same condition as 
when it came from the loom. 

Mark off 10 inches on the cloth, filling wise, with 
ink. Ravel out a few ends, then pull out about 10 
ends individually and lay them on a ruler, aligning 
one dot on zero. Pull out the bunch of ends until all 
the crimp is gone and note where the other dots fall. 
(Care should be taken not to stretch the filling but 
to straighthen it out as it was before being woven.) 
Assuming that the second dots fall on 11 inches, we 
have: 

(11 — 10) -- 11 — 9.09 per cent contraction. 

The 9.09 per cent would be used in place of the 5 
per cent mentioned before, and we would multiply 
by 90.91 (100.00 — 9.09) instead of .95. 

The two methods outlined do not fill all conditions 
satisfactorily. Therefore, a third is here suggested 
which the writer started a year ago and which Old- 
Timer suggested in My Private Secretary, pages 8 
and 9. It is a system which we have used success- 
fully in reducing the number of reed changes by 60 
to 70 per cent as compared to older methods on new 
fabrics. Over a period of time, a very valuable rec- 
ord will be compiled. 

First, check each style fabric being manufactured. 
List the constructions, widths, reeds, reed spreads, 
and actual average cloth widths taken from cloth- 
room records. 

Then, when a new style is to be made, check the 


record for the construction closest to the new style. 
Then check the construction next above and below 
to determine trend of spreads. Then the correct reed 
can be determined by exercising a little judgment. 

The writer has experienced just what our inquirer 
is talking about. An order comes in, a sample is made 
and the order is placed for reeds. Then when looms 
become adjusted, the cloth is too wide or too narrow. 

If more reeds are to be purchased, some one must 
answer to the plant manager. Then, too, when all 
warps must be redrawn, the weaving overseer goes 
straight up. 

The above suggested method is more practical 
than any formula yet devised. When the record has 
been followed over a sufficient length of time, a 
formula can be worked out for each group of looms. 
This will hold true only for the one plant. 

The amount a fabric will pull down in weaving 
is certainly a headache for all fabric technicians and 
one which cannot be determined always by a for- 
mula. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7633 








Spinning Blends of 
Aralae and Viscose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the April issue of CoTTON, CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7520 wants to know what is the best set-up for spin- 
ning a staple rayon mixture of 70 per cent viscose, 
1.50 denier, 1 9/16-inch staple, blended with 30 per 
cent Aralac fiber, 14-inch staple, on the cotton 
system. 

We have processed a considerable quantity of 
blended rayon staple and Aralac, and undoubtedly 
your inquirer is familiar with the fact that one of 
the objections to the Aralac fiber has constantly been 
the fact that it does not have the desired breaking 





.strength. Although a great deal has been done to 


improve this breaking strength, it still is a very deli- 
cate fiber for processing on the usual cotton mill ma- 
chinery. 

About the only suggestion that we might make to 
assist CONTRIBUTOR No. 7520 in improving the break- 
ing strength of his yarn would be to decrease the 
spinning draft from 13.75, as given in his data, to 
12.00 and use 4-hank roving instead of 3.5. 

He probably will also find that his breaking 
strength can be improved by increasing the twist in 
his yarn by about ™% turn per inch. It is true that a 
twist multiplier of 3.50 usually gives the best break- 
ing strength for 100 per cent viscose staple, 1% 
denier, 1 9/16-inch staple: but, when other fibers 
are mixed with this same staple, the breaking 
strength of the yarn can be increased to some extent 
by increasing the twist slightly. However, the in- 
quirer certainly should not expect to improve his 
breaking strength to any great extent, because the 
74 pounds being obtained with this particular blend 


is very good. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7522 
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MEDLEY Drawing 


























The Medleyjtop roll illustrated above 
is of superior neck construction with 
case hardened collars and ball-bear- 
ings. Medley features producing uni- 
form sliver are available only on this 


system 





%& You can get postwar results now in your drawing room 
with Medley Precision Drawing. Order now for early delivery. 


* MEDLEY OVERHAULING STEPS UP DRAWING EFFICIENCY 


Sliver test charts from actual installation operation show variations are 
reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball-Bearing Drawing. Precision 
work and the solidity of the pressed:neck feature produce sliver supe- 
rior to that coming from new frames. (Test charts upon request.) 


* MEDLEY DRAWING OVERHAULING IS MAINTENANCE 


Medley Overhauling and Drawing Repairs are a maintenance cost and 
are available now under your regular MRO priority. Forward-looking 
mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Successful 
installations throughout textile industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 


\ hauling of drawing equipment. 
y - 1; a% 
UMip 
COL YUM GBUS"- GEORGIA 
FaT MEDLEY SISTEM. INE: 
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Cake Sizing of Rayon 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question asked by Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7584 in the April issue of Corton. The 
question had to do with sizing viscose rayon in cake 
form. 

The procedure I would recommend for the treat- 
ing of cakes for crepeing purposes is as follows: 

Bath preparation: 50 gallons water; 4 pounds gel- 
atin size; 11 pounds sulphonated oil. 


The above bath is brought to 140 degrees F., and 
the cakes are entered into it and are allowed to sink 
of their own weight. (Should the cakes be forced 
down into the bath, there is a definite possibility of 
trapping air inside the cakes to cause an uneven 
penetration of the treating solution.) 


The cakes are then allowed to soak for 30 min- 
utes with the steam turned off, after which they are 
allowed to drip or drain for from 3 to 4 minutes. 

During extraction, the cakes are whizzed down to 
100 per cent by weight of crepeing solution. During 
the whizzing operation, it is important to load the 
centrifugal basket with one layer of cakes only; also 
the cakes should be placed in the basket with the 
large end of the cake facing the vertical side of the 
basket. This method of loading the cakes in the bas- 
ket insures better winding after drying. 


Following the whizzing operation, the cakes are 
loaded into a conveyor drier. Most mills are 
equipped with skein driers, and when drying cakes, 
the efficiency is raised by having three tiers of cakes 
supported on rods horizontally in the space occu- 
pied by one horizontal rod of skeins. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7585 








Another Answer on 
Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question from CoNnTRIBUTOR No. 
7621, in the March issue, about weaving tent twills, it 
is our opinion that most of his troubles are in his 
Slasher room. It seems that he is trying to size a 
heavy weave with a light size formula. He states 
that he is using 150 pounds of corn starch and 10 
pounds of compound to 250 gallons of size. This 
formula sounds like what he probably was using on 
his flannels and other light weaves. 

We would like to suggest the following formula 
if he is going to finish 250 gallons: 








225 pounds corn starch 
21 pounds compound 
13 pounds tallow 


175 gallons water at start 
250 gallons finish size 


In mixing, first fill kettle to 175 gallons cold 
water. Then add starch and compound. Take 20 to 
30 minutes to bring to a boil. After reaching a boil, 
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cook for 75 minutes. Add sufficient make-up water 
to bring to 250 gallons if needed. Be sure that added 
water is hot. 


Run lease strings every two warps. Keep size: box 
temperature at 208 degrees. 

It is our opinion that, with the above size formula, 
he will add about 10 to 11 per cent size to the warps, 
which is desirable on a weave of this construction. 

With his warps properly sized, he will overcome 
the trouble he is having with warp yarns balling up 
behind the reed. We see nothing wrong with his 
harness and selvage draw. However, we would rec- 
ommend that he have about 60% air space in his 
21.75 dent reed. ) 


We think he is trying to run his looms too fast on 
this weight goods. Try 170 picks. We think he can 
run this width goods satisfactorily on a 46-inch loom. 
Another thought is that he may find it necessary to 
use additional beam heads inside his regular heads 
to cut down on the warp spread and make it run 
more nearly in a straight line. This is common prac- 
tice when weaving 18-inch tubing on a 40-inch loom. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7640 





Grinding Cyeles 
For Cards 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to ContTRIBUTOR No. 7609, in the Febru- 
ary issue of CoTTon, for certain information on con- 
tinuous card strippers, I am glad to pass along what 
information I have obtained from my 20 years of 
experience in the card room. 


I find that the production of cards between grind- 
ings, for the best quality work and to retain the 
working condition, is some 3000 to 3500 pounds on 
most grades of cotton. The popular idea of grinding 
cards so many days apart, or so many hours between 
grindings, does not allow too positive a measuring 
stick, as one man may be carding 34% pounds per 
hour and another 14 to 17. 


In order to give my fellow contributor an insight 
into the varying practices I have found in several 
mills, I will list the information that he requested 
in his questions. 

Mill A. Three makes of cards; no continuous strip- 
pers; cylinders, 172 rpm; licker-ins, 475 rpm; doffers, 
734 rpm; 8 pounds per hour. 

Grinding each 5 3/5 weeks, running 128 hours 
per week; 5730 pounds between grindings; stripping 
each 4 hours. These cards are ground 5 hours at each 
grinding; flats at each alternate round. Vacuum 
stripped. 1 1/16-inch Middling and S. L. Middling 
Delta and Western cotton. 

Mill B. Two makes of cards; no continuous strip- 
pers; cylinders, 165 rpm; licker-ins, 457 rpm; doffers, 
934 rpm; 9.2 pounds per hour. 

Grinding each 240 productive hours, 8 hours 
grinding per card; 2200 pounds between grindings; 
stripping each 3% hours; 15/16-inch to 1 1/16-inch 
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_ Fairbanks-Morse.Scales 


*- Help Speed Production, Guard Accuracy 
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In textile production Fairbanks-Morse Scales help check and record quantity 
as work moves from department to department. And, where volume plays a 
part in payrolls, accurate printed records from Fairbanks-Morse Scales fore- 
stall disputes, assure accuracy. In weigh counting, in checking incoming 
and outgoing shipments, and in many other mill operations you'll find Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales serving with outstanding satisfaction. They’re fast, 
they’re adaptable, and as production tools help eliminate 
chances for human error. 


FAIRBANKS © MOORS! 


Why not get details on how Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
help you solve production problems. Write Fairbauks, 


Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Illustrated left is a Fairbanks-Morse Platform Ware- 
house Scale with direct-reading cabinet dial. Also avail- 
able with Printomatic attachment. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


ee A name worth remembering “= 





Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines « Generators 
Motors « Pumps «+ Scales «+ Magnetos + Stokers 
Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Strict Middling to L. M. B. cotton. Brush stripped. 


Mill C. Three makes of cards; no continuous strip- 
pers; cylinders, 168 rpm; licker-ins, 465 rpm; doffers, 
94 rpm; 11.8 pounds per hour. | 

Grinding each 480 productive hours, 20 hours 
heavy grinding at each frequency (cylinder fillet life 
averages 5 to 5% years); 5400 pounds between 
grindings; %-inch to l-inch Upland cotton and S. L. 
Middling to Strict Good Middling. (These cards were 
in dull condition when the frequency came around 
for the next grindings, thus the reason for the heavy 
and long grinding; vacuum stripping each 4 hours. 


Mill D. Cylinders, 170 rpm; no continuous strip- 
pers; licker-ins, 470 rpm; doffers, 734 rpm; 7% 
pounds per hour. 

Grinding each 420 productive hours, or 3300 
pounds between grindings; 1 1/32-inch to 1 1/16- 
inch Delta and Western S. L. M. and L. M. B. cotton; 
4 hours grinding each time; vacuum stripping each 
4 hours. This is the best quality carding I ever saw 
in a mill, with the cards in the best physical condi- 
tion. 


Mill E. Cylinders, 165 rpm; no continuous strip- 
pers; licker-ins, 495 rpm; doffers, 7 rpm; 734 pounds 
per hour. 

Grinding each 316 productive hours, or 2330 
pounds; 1 3/32-inch to 1 5/16-inch, Peeler, Delta, 
and Western cotton; stripped each 4 hours by vacu- 
um; 8 hours grinding. 


Mill F. Cylinders, 170 rpm; with continuous strip- 
pers; licker-ins, 505 rpm; doffers, 942 rpm; 10 pounds 
per hour. 

Grinding each 267 hours, or 2670 pounds produc- 
tion; Upland Middling to Strict Good Ordinary cot- 
ton; stripping with brush each 24 hours (1 mainte- 
nance man working these strippers continuously on 
one shift); 215 cards; 8 hours grinding. 


Mill G. Cylinders, 170 rpm; with continuous 
strippers; licker-ins, 505 rpm; doffers, 14.5 rpm; 15.5 
pounds per hour. 

Grinding each 7 productive days (24 hours each), 
or each 2600 pounds; stripping each 8 hours, with 
brush; on very low grade cotton or mixes consisting 
of card strips, sweeps, noils, and willowed card fly; 
staple lengths from %-inch to 1 1/16-inch (one main- 
tenance man working the strippers in this mill of 
150 cards continuously—one shift only); 8 hours 
grinding. 

Mill H. Cylinders, 172 rpm; with front fancies; 
licker-ins, 475 rpm; doffers (24-inch), 15 rpm; 1614 
pounds per hour. 

Grinding each 224 hours, or each 3550 pounds 
production; stripped each 2 hours with vacuum sys- 
tem; on osnaburg mix, consisting of card and spin- 
ning sweeps, willowed card fly and vertical opener 
waste, and 12% per cent dog tail, blue cotton; poor 
carding, but fairly well-kept cards; 16 hours grind- 
ing. This carding being poor was due to the poor 
stock being processed; well-managed card room, 
however. 


My comments are that continuous strippers, or 
fancies, of some kind or another almost have to be 
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used in self-defense on certain low grades of cotton 
or waste mixes, more especially where very high 
production per card hour is required. Also, the cloth- 
ing is damaged by the use ot continuous strippers by 
the plowing that they give the cylinder clothing, 
knocking the points off the ends of the cylinder wire 
after having been ground. 

This plowing of the wire, which is the manner 
in which the short stock is continuously being lifted 
to the surfaces of the clothing wire, does knock off 
the points of the wire and requires added grinding 
to keep it sharp or even in an efficient working con- 
dition. With the strippers running at roughly 2000 
rpm, there is a positive dulling effect due to this re- 
peated combing of the sharpened ends of the wire in 
the fillet. 

One of the main talking points of the continuous 
stripper is the reduced number of strippings neces- 
sary to avoid the impacted mass of fibers being load- 
ed beneath the knee of the cylinder wire. From my 
experience, I have not been able to realize these sav- 
ings. This statement is made after the consideration 
of added maintenance costs, both in labor and in 
parts required to keep the strippers working effi- 
ciently. Added time required to grind the card was 
not added in, nor the lost production during these 
dead card hours while doing this added grinding. 

These facts are borne out in Mill G, where re- 
placed needle bars average an added cost of $8.10 
per year per card, plus the full time of a mainte- 
nance man (one shift only) on 150 cards. In Mill F, 
the full-time maintenance man is required for 215 
cards. 

Too, in Mill F, stripping with the brush each 24 
hours was in an effort to prove the necessity of 
stripping only at the intervals given, which I could 
not accept as being adequate. Many times I have 
weighed the bat of cylinder strips, after having been 
run this 24 hours, and found it exceeded a full 
pound. The weight of the flat strips would also in- 
crease from the standard of 14.5 grains to 22.5 
grains per flat, or an increase of 55 per cent in 
loading. 

As an aid in helping the efficiency of continuous 
strippers in their work, as in the case of Mill H, I 
strongly advocate the addition of the vacuum system 
of stripping and using it at such frequencies as will 
lengthen the grinding cycle when figured by produc- 
tion. This will also show up in better quality, and 
as the facts are an increase of 36.5 per cent from 
Mill G to Mill H, with this unit added, I feel that 
the continuous strippers and fancies will be aided 
materially in their efficiency, much spinnable fiber 
will not be sent to the card strips, and less grinding 
will be required. 

There may be a recognizable factor of more spin- 
nable fibers going to the draw frames from the same 
stock introduced into the card with the use of the 
continuous stripper, without the vacuum unit, but 
with added maintenance costs, both in labor and in 
repair parts, plus shorter-lived card clothing and 
added card strips, I am not yet fully convinced of 
the great sales-talk savings that continuous strippers 
afford. Then, there is the item of expense—which 
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-KENTEX 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


Aprons that don’t fit perfectly, grip firm- 
ly, and flow the yarn smoothly by—will 
slow up your yarn production. 


If your yarn production is below expec- 
tations, switch to KENTEX precision- 
built aprons. Micrometer gauged for 
width, length, thickness and circumfer- 
ence—every KENTEX apron is guaran- 
teed to conform to specifications and to 
other aprons in the same and preceeding 
shipments. 


Remember, too, that KENTEX Aprons 
are still genuine leather — 





in spite of wartime short- <= 
ages. Write for free samples 
and prices. - 
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cannot be avoided or denied—in applying the con- 
tinuous stripper and running it, together with that 
of the added power required to pull this device. It 
may be 10 per cent on light production cards, and up 
to 25 per cent on high-productive cards. As for the 
quality work, I cannot see the so-called improve- 
ment. It helps to get out added poundage of produc- 
tion, not improved quality. 

Static plates are said to be helpful mediums in 
the use of continuous strippers, but these can be 
effected on the ordinary card screens by applying a 
double coat of black asphalt paint, which is inex- 
pensive. These also help on the regular card by the 
saving of long fibers going into the fly box under 
the card, this insulation tending to cause the long 
fibers to follow the cylinder around and be loaded 
onto the doffer and be delivered into finished sliver. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7614 





Twist Multipliers 
For Roving Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7592, in the January issue, wish- 
es to know what twist multiplier to use for 1 1/16- 
inch Strict Middling, 1.80-hank, and 1-inch Middling, 
1.33-hank roving. 

It is not indicated in the question whether the two 
rovings are made of combed sliver or carded, so we 
shall consider both set-ups here by recommending 
the following multipliers and corresponding twists. 


Hank Cotton Type Twist Turns per 
Multiplier Inch 
1.80 1 1/16 SM Carded 1.074 1.44 
1.80 1 1/16 SM Combed 1.044 1.40 
1.33 l-inch M Carded 1.076 1.24 
1.33 l-inch M Combed 1.040 1.20 


These are medium to soft twists, necessitating cor- 
rect bobbin build and tension. If found too soft, add 
another 5 per cent to the multiplier. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7597 





we es of EDITOR COTTON: 
bobbin In the January issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR No. 
Cloverleaf 7592 asks what other carders are using for twist mul- 
tantly tipliers in making 1.80-hank roving from 1 1/16-inch 
a Strict Middling cotton, on 10 x 5 frames; also in mak- 
e Industry ing 1.33-hank roving on the same frames from 1-inch 
A 1399 Middling cotton. 
E se Station, I cannot offer any information on the 1.80-hank 
: = = A. Kennedy F- Craviiand roving from 1 1/16-inch cotton, because we do not 
= Cherie, Provid run that staple of cotton. On 1.33-hank roving, made 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin available at end of war. 





from l-inch Middling cotton, we put in 1.32 turns per 
inch, which figures out 1.14 as the twist multiplier. 
This twist has been varied as much as six teeth, 
depending on the type and character of cotton used. 
The Belger roving tester governs the amount of twist 
to be inserted. At present, our roving is slightly soft, 
and if the spinning performance is effected, more 


> twist will.be added. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7594 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE | 


Here is the "cream of the c 4 ' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are fr ree for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT ... 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing ee SO SS 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
users. —COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 


Ss. MILL ay ea bulletin issued for 
Southern Mills.— STATES TESTING O0O., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — IMustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
~ = eco BANKING COMPANY, New 
York . 


PLANT AND PLANT 


MAINTENANCE 
102. “TANK agape Birt a age booklet of il- 
lustrations showing vario wd elevated 


high 
linders, along with 5 teoh- 
nical data. Also . list 5 of what a few of the cotton 
mills, etc., said.—R. COLE MANUYA CTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Oa. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
illustrated booklet gy ee facts 


t us — 
Mazda lamps will be sent you free reques 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nola 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Dlustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor ——- machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM. 
INC., Eikhart, In 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


a. CERT RAL STATION AIR Count riontne— 
echnical Bulletin this method of textile 








on 
pa AR, by a. A of Parks Certified ai. 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER OO., Fitchburg. 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

iit. SUPPLY MAINTENANCE AND ne 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of h —— 

and air-condit 

controls, atomizers, sprayers, also, lap weight 


indicators for picker Oe AMERICAN MOISTEN - 
ING CO., Providence, R. L 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin = describes operation, function of latest 
design trifugal humidifier. — THE BAHN 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


180. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle applica of air conditioning sys- 


tem combined with Wes ouse 5 air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMP , Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


WAYS TO SOLVE = LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS How to LVANTA fluorescen —— for 
modern 4 a SCTRI PROD- 
UCTS, INC., — a 
132. ROOF a al al i on new PO 
Foamglas Insulation for pretection dampness, mois- 
URGH CORNING CORP., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i34. GVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—TDlustrated 
building maintenance manual, including informa 
tion for resurf patching and 


walls, floors, roofs. ” Includes concrete, 
floor treatments.—STONHARD DOMPANY » Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be used So ee er cut down acai- 
dents.—B. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 8 & 00., INT., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 

136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INDUSTRIAL 
REFRIGERATION —20 page bookiet tItus and 
describing ime uses of conditioning 
trial applications. —WRETINGHOUSH ELECTRIC 
ELEVATOR CO., Jersey City, N. 


138. MAGNESIUM + THE TEXTILE, INDUS. INDUS- 
Illustrated 


TRY—TDlus LF gy FH 
ting beams, spools, Se Nao OF 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
pages on ic cNgtrol, including 


34 : u 
neering data.— CAN =. FILTER CO., 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


i441. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
ITS FINEST—File folder on industrial lighting prob- 
ANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS. INC.. 


142. LIGHTS AND COLOR IN THE WORK 
WORLD—Booklet on color for industry based on re- 
search and practical experience with light paint and 
color, as related subjects —U. S. GUTTA PERCHA 
PAINT CO., 8-3 Dudley St.. Providnece, — 
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roller ‘bean i eptndl ¥ + ion ulley.—SKF ; 
bearing s e@ and tens . S 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pe - - 


210, GOODYEAR MECH A 
GOODS CATALOG 49 pace’ catala log sine ‘or RUBBER 
the selection of 


information and tables Phelpful 
the scaper tellus hess of gates oe ae 
Aw ts of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 


.. Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
bronze —_— -—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 

6, 


212. GATES TEXTILE BOSSeSOnES = a 
the creased efficien and economy 


card 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


a, TANRATE GEL TINS — Leaflet Gosertt 
advantages 1 i a ectil mill pon tion oi gE. RHOADS 
n A n. 
& SONS, Philadelphia, = 


216. LEATHER gp oe NO. 202 — Attractive 

booklet illustrating — — ing 

a - RL Harmon 1 8s 

as ° Belt! 
De Any eee Lag Straps. 

Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philedeiphie — 


218. BALL a ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 adv of ball bearings, 
describes jmpes. ~. each of textile ma- 
chinery.— FAFNIR CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
See ELECTRIC CO., Sehenectady, 
Cw ° 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL yy 
404 gives ball bearing data with data 

of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines we 0 of a 
bearings, uding 


textile uses, 
lubrication and gen 





data. Both ~k by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR oarvss 
—Complete ation paper pulleys, pivoted 
drive bases showing ‘Salectien tables, 
tables. prices. Price” Sheets 860 and 861.—ROCK- 
WooD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

225. BRONZE ee page ——— 
standard sizes of texti industrial bearings. 

ted oil-less ow A, a. Po b 


.—THE BUNTING BRASS BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


241. LEATHER ear my YF reference cata- 
log ae it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Appticati m4 oa suggestions. Cements, 
dressings. ° GRATON & KNIGHT. Worcester, Mass. 
243. pe et pee ad pert ang a a 
book cal machinery—also bullet 


40-pase 
r a OR, wg oy ee FAIR 
BANES, MORSE & CoO., 


751. GILMER BELTS oes THE vexvees IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives fer 


textiles. = engineering Soieumation. tables, 
—— = GILMER Tacony, Philadei- 
a, » 


256. Barrer SELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
~ 9 5 5 causes. aero GRIP MFG. CO., "oledo, 


267. AMERICAN ECON-0-MATIC DRIVE HAND.- 
ge pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses, belt 

sD a flat-belt -—7 
rn PULLEY C adelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
inf ti Reeves Variable Speed, 


Complete ormation on 

including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 

Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
tables. Catalog G-435. —REBVES PUL- 

COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


250. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—lIllustrated booklet on leather 
belt ation: maintenance; cleaning; : 
aligning shafting, pulleys.—SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 
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262. THE SERVICE FACTOR—compiete lubrica 
tion guide for cotton and woolen mills. —SINOLAIR 
REFINING CO., New York 20, N. a. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES .. . 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 

Bulletin describing the pressure which 

no —-" no and no adjust- 

ment, giving —_— and — tnstruc- 
JOHNSON "CORP... Three Rivers, Mian, 


305. FOXBORO METERS — ape 48- 
. describing line of recording, 

cating and integrating meters for measuring 

and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY. 

Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 
booklet describing the Brown Moist-0O- 
omy .. and | controls the a re content 
of cotton BROWN STRUMENT 
COMPANY, “Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pongass Soares regulators for slashers, tanks, 

so other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO. “Chonan tl, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete ca with 
ae, dimensions, service pressures. — 
Providence, I. 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips. 
CRANH CO., Chicago, Ml. 


313. PRESSURE REGULATORS—lIllustrated cata- 
log on regulating valves for process controls.— 
MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO., Boston 24, 
Massachusetts. 


.' 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING. 
ET 


oo ." LUBBUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 

EEDERS—Bulletin describ closing, 
ph locking door on feeders to t over- 
] —— ALDRICH MA WORES, 
Greenwood, s 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
American Mono- 


—24 page the new on 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on Mono 
circuit over Warping. 
This cleaner prevents accumulation of 
fly with no harm to — THE 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, 


405. YARN CONDITICNING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new condi t 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER 
COMPANY, Ch 


407. CARD GRINDER INPORMATION— Velde on 
care of ders, —B, 5. 


card n part 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., ye 
South Carolina. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the 


No. 44 gg — ad “on 20 Se the Rote. Coner 
f winding yarns, w 
a distinctive features. — eee WINDING 


COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH ae iv 
Ne, page booklet on 
cut staple fibers with 


tages and development of fiber condi- 
ing the advan WEXAS CO.. 135 B 42nd St, New 


ng. 
York City. 
4it. vas VISTOS ORE -D Big Mig 


aber - 
Providence, R. I. 


418. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet charts 


ving and 
of the many products, including bobbins. 
cones cork cots, roving , Polls, 
Cone SGNOCO PRODUCTS CO., the 8. C. 
416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE SINS TRAVELER— 
history eof development 9 ring spinning 
connection a, acturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER C “ooo R. L 


sia folder show 
m.. * vanes peo —. ae 


aprons ail types of 3 draft and card 
‘or alt DE THON COMPANY. 
Bast Point, Ga 


iC WINDERS — Folder describing 
421. as ah full automatic opera- 


latest 
" nly aus sutomatie head for up to. 100 "spin: 
ee BBOTT MACHINE CoO., Wilto 


Continued on Page 158 
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422. MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS—l\- 
lustrated booklet on roll covering problems with chart 
on correct usages. Also data on Aocotex leng draft 
aprons.—ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Divi- 
sion, TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 
Felder on cylinders, card screens, -in soreens, 
repair work.—JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


425. INFRA-RED GAS BURNERS — Dlustrated 
folders on Red-Ray burners for tentecs, dryers, 
palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes, ete., in textile 
industry.—_RED-RAY MFG. OO.. New York, N. Y. 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. TEXTILE COUNTERS—Catalog T87 deserib- 
ing pick counters for looms, hank counters for 
spinning, yardage counters for cloth loom, etc.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purpeses 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 


of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THH HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING — A pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater efficiency 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & O©O., INC., 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arey, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. 
—DRAKB OORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE @0LD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story cf 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO.. New York, N. Y. 


Sil. HOUGHTO-SIZE sR — Leaflet descri 
new sizing compound for spun rayon a oe 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room productien at lew sost.— 
E. F. HOUGHTON & OO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM ... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL | - 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of penn on 
ales at Pn a ant ae my alleys 

0 m 
—— industry ~~ oa a 
governing recommended wuses.—Al, - 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh. ~~ — 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRI 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile ons 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye — 
=— — INTERNATIONAL SALT CO.. INC., 


610. PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—Dlustrated APD 0 
catalog on all types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
Dackage dyed and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
— ae . me . = ge Boarding ma- 

osiery.— & SCHW 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5 tole see 


611. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHI 
Dlustrated literature on the new Hermas et 
” they use light sheeting to heavy ducks; also 

AV_ Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE, 


eH ae co., 


May 1945 issue of COTTON. 
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City and State... ee 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
stainl a for dye house.—INDUSTRIAL 
pe Pa ridge, Mass. 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated k on uses radiant heat, data on 
fuel consumption, evaporation, etc.—RED- RAY MFG. 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for —— AMERON MACHINE CO., Brook 
New York. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


a. TEXTILE en eet page booklet on 
es of chemical 


roducts.—_ROHM “% 
HAAS “co” adeiphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet ou meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and oe investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New Yerk City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwi on filling 
yarns for weaving, 
lar solutions used for 
for yarns, knitted and woven hdalen, ~*~ F. 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS — TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materi methods em- 
evens in preparation of color * a. eo that it 
may properly and economi transferred to 
cloth | the medium of the nting machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


—" SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
— designed of caustic 


reference for the user 
soda. Rasen with charts, drafte and formulas.— 
PENNSYLV SALT MFG. CO., 


ANTA . 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 
710. THE MAPRO oe a book de- 


scribing the use of detergents in textile mill 
ork. ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jereey. 


711. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile aa 


A 
Charlotte. N. 6. 
712. STANDARD SILICATE “ALKALIES—Booklet 
silica 


te of soda for kier boiling, bleac water 

treatment, etc., aes ae for ——- = 
ni 

SILACATS I DIV., "Keumend Alkali yw Pitteeersh. 

713. ent ER—Vat eing assistant in- 

etration d_ level with maxi- 

eran viela of color. —SANDOZ CAL WORKS, 


New York City. 
714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on 
ble, all types fugitive tints. FIN 
aeve =* Lom United States Testing Co., Heboken 
a g- yy 


tL AND ARKANSAS Mag +t gg 
715. AQUARO ah ge + + gage 


quarol, water 
bath; also a. other Arkansas 
7 


silk 
ARKANSAS CO.. ING” Newark. N. 


729. ORGANIC pte tem veer cole 


LETIN !B—Covers v wetting, scour - 
ing. emulsifying and foaming agents, eg eur- 
face active properties, used for wetting. cleaning and 


CALS DIVISION, I 
DU PONT D DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, 


731. WET A te eg be FOR EVERY 
pves APP —Folder 
TEXT fer hestery and underwear, yarns end plese 
agents s. etc —BURKART-SCHIER - 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, 
782. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder = ae 


-A finishing agent where softness is des _ 
9 ARWICK CHEMICAL ©O., West Warwick, R. 1 
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HEAD MATE 


736. MONOPOLE OI!L—Bulletin describing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling oe- 
em Pgs alla and finishing. —JACQUES W OLF & 

assaic, N. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH Burien on water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—176 page illus- 

rated buyers guide for users ehemicals including 
useful tables, chemical Ps ay 2 OnE TY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


741. PIONEERING WITH pee eee, 2 
lustrated folders on p ent eing wi th camouflage 
colors; flameproofing; how to , control cnetabogs. 
permanent finish one operation.—ARIDYD - 
Fairlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 
nical bulletin on kier ing prior to bleachi with 
use of Nopco 2211—Kier Ascistant.—NATION OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


80!. THE WILDMAN SING@LE-HEAD FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Idterature on 
request from the MFG. OO., Full-Fash- 


ioned Division, Norristown. Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GooDS—Bulletin describing ern maehine 
which extracts, , dries, conditiens and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. BUTTER- 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching fiat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—-WILLCOX & GIBBS SPWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting = lubrication.—THD THXAS 
CO., New York, N. 


Sit. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING YARNS—Teehnical bulletin on _  treat- 
ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopco Hosiery Treat- 
ment No. 1.—NATIONAL OD. PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES 


LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH nyh 
MATIC. LUBRICATION —— Bulletin il) 

singte needle puaies co wide x 
Ry Form & GIBBS 
MACHINE Co., 214 West 39th St.. New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


1001. ney we DETERMINE WHERE Over. 

LS HANBLING EQUIPRENT C 

BE USED PROFITABLY—Tilustrated folder includ. 
elements of materials handling tem, prepare- 

tion of simple layout.—CLE TRA MRAIL 

DIVISION, Wickliffe, 0O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEEBSH, INC., Madison, Ind, 


1008. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scrib casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
in mechanicad engineer 

RNELL 


and 
CORP.., LTD. Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 illus- 
trated booklet describin - » one line canvas 
baskets for textile use.— & BROTHERS. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN son vED—A 50-page et presen 
pictorial form many solutions to —— han 
Srobienhs and showing how costs, save 
saber. eliminate storage and nd provide free movement 
of stock 


betw processes. CAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1013. HO No TO SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
klets 2 and 5 





—Boo 5 Ne x" f , from Little ae a 
Library = nformation on _ shi n 
corrugated Papers B & DAUCHE P Co., 


Sandusky, 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—LDlus- 
trated booklet showing typical installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VBYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


1016. REVOLVATOR—THE ART OF PILING 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY: Bulletin on _ scientific 


piling and stacking of material for storage.—THE 
REVOLVATOR CO., North Bergen, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS ... 
1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE Bo 
ERY—36 page booklet and _earding. sping and 


parts for a a, 
MA nto” n, HENDERS 
11038. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
beeklet No. 570 ~¥ data —~ Us get 
screws, with knurled point, ~~ 
an 
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We regret our inability to give you the prompt service 
you have been accustomed to on LEVELENE* deliv- 


eries for civilian use. 






At this time war orders, naturally, must come first and 
most of the LEVELENE* production is going into war. 
textile needs. We are, however, striving to enlarge 
our facilities for producing LEVELENE*. Until this 
enlargement can be accomplished, we hope all the 
friends LEVELENE* has made in the past will under- 
stand our difficulties and will bear with us until spot 


deliveries can be resumed once again. 

















*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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It has withstood the pressure 
of all war-time demands... 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single Unit, Full-Fashioned 


HOSIERY MACHINE’ 


It is built to meet the even greater demands of the post-war era in stockings. 
The ever-growing call for sheerness, regardless of type of yarn, will make 
trouble for the mill that is still operating with leggers and footers—causing a 
high percentage of rejects and seconds because of bad matching and lack of 
uniformity. This Wildman machine—on the other hand—produces 


A COMPLETE AND PERFECT STOCKING IN 
ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


It is doing a fine job in hosiery mills through the land—saving time and man 
hours and delivering a highly superior product. It definitely belongs in your 
post-war picture. 


/suyy 


WAR 
BONDS 





WILDMAN MFG. ¢CO_ 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


* Because of war work, our production for civilian purposes is 
limited to supplying repair parts. 
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THE CUSHION-SOLE sock, de- 

veloped by the army for use by 
the foot-soldier, has become one of 
the outstanding contributions of 
the hosiery industry to the war. 
It was originally conceived for use 
in the desert where the insulation 
afforded by the shoe and the orig- 
inal general-issue sock was not 
sufficient to protect the feet from 
the intense heat of the desert sand. 
Initial experience proved conclu- 
sively that the terry sole not only 
furnished protection against blis- 
ters from heat, but from abrasion 
as well. 

There is also the shock-absorb- 
ing value which furnishes, to some 
degree, relief from fatigue in the 
cartilage of the ankles and knees 
on the march. Marching with fuil 
pack becomes easier. Blisters and 
foot sores were reduced. In addi- 
tion to these advantages there is 





the extra warmth-giving feature 
which affords protection against 
frostbite in colder areas, where the 
soldiers’ feet are in continuous 
contact with snow or the frozen 
ground. The emphasis on current 
procurement of this item was 
caused by the prevalence of trench 
foot, which, on one front, ac- 
counted for more than 20 per cent 
of all casualties. 

From a modest beginning, in 
which the army procurement was 
only 600,000 pairs, produced large- 
ly by two mills, production was 
increased until more than 75 mills 
had machines on this type of sock. 
From this stage, production was 
stepped up until today many mills 
with available equipment, both 
circular and flat, are producing 
cushion-sole socks. 

The cushion-sole sock was pat- 
ented by Robert E. Davis, presi- 
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Cushion-Sole 
Socks for 
The Army 











E. WILLIAMS 


dent, W. B. Davis & Son, Fort 
Payne, Ala., and assigned to the 
company. Upon outbreak of the 
war, free rights to use the patent- 
ed hose on government orders were 
granted, and many mills were as- 
sisted in getting started on the 
sock by the patent owners. 


Shrink Resistance 


The shrink-resistance treatment. 
in the development of which the 
Army Quartermaster played a 
leading role, is incorporated in the 
cushion-sole garment. This process 
does not greatly alter the physical 
qualities. of the wool and permits 
laundering in the usual manner 
with a minimum of shrinkage. 
Current practices include a simple 
chlorination treatment prior to 
dyeing. The importance of thor- 
ough antichlor treatment should 
be emphasized because of the cot- 
ton content of the army sock. 
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FIG. 1. Diagram of Cushion-Sole 
Sock. A. 13 inches minimum; B, 
1 in. min.; C., 202 courses min.; 
D, 2 ins. min.; E, 96 to 180 cours- 
es, depending on size: F, 1 in. 
min.; G, distance in inches is the 
size; gores cover 15 to 18 needles. 


The current preferred method 
of treating socks, wool, cushion 
sole, is as follows: 

The socks are wet out for ten 
minutes with one per cent by 
weight of a wetting agent that will 
withstand the action of hypochlo- 
rite. The desired amount of HTH 
calcium hypochlorite (usually 
about seven per cent on the weight 
of wool to be treated), dissolved in 
sufficient water is added to the 
bath over a five- to ten-minute 
period. At the end of 30 minutes, 
1% sodium bisulfite is added to 
the same bath, and the machine 
run another ten minutes. This 
bath is dropped, the socks given 
two rinses, and the dyeing is then 
conducted in the normal manner. 


Specifications 


The cushion-sole sock is made 
in three classes, differing slightly 
in quality. For Class A, the body 
yarn is composed of two ends of 
merino of approximately 18s to 
22s worsted count. The merino 
yarn is a 50/50 blend of cotton 
and combed wool top and may be 
spun on either the cotton or wor- 
sted system. 

In Class B, one thread of wor- 
sted yarn, 18s to 22s, is combined 
with one end of cotton yarn of 12s 
to 15s count. Because of the spe- 
cial manner in which the yarns 
are fed in knitting terry, it has 
been impractical to plate the wool 
over the cotton, or vice versa, in 
making this class of cushion-sole. 
Random plating, however, is per- 
mitted, although the dyeing of the 
union material is made more diffi- 
cult because of the uneven distrib- 
ution of the wool and cotton on 
the surface. 

For Class C, the worsted and 
cotton yarns are twisted. This 
type of construction simplifies ob- 
taining the olive drab shade by 
eliminating random plating. The 
terry yarn for high spliced heel, 
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heel, sole, ring toe, and toe, is 16s 
to 20s all-wool worsted, spun on 
the worsted system. For machines 
capable of knitting terry on alter- 
nate courses only in the heel and 
toe, the worsted yarn must be re- 
inforced by an end of mercerized 
cotton, not finer than 60/2. 

The wool used in spinning the 
merino or worsted yarn for the 
body of the sock must be not 
lower than 56s and not higher 





Robert E. Davis, pres., W. B. Davis & 
Son, Inc., Fort Payne, Ala., inventor 
of the cushion-sole sock. 





than 60s in grade. Yarns for the 
terry may be made of wools from 
50s to 56s grade U. S. Standard. 
For looping, a 40/3 cotton mercer- 
ized thread is usually used. The 
wool content of the finished sock, 
exclusive of the terry portion, 
must be at least 50 per cent of the 
total. A type of wool with low 
felting properties is specified. 
The cushion-sole sock is flat- 
knit throughout, and in finishing, 
a welt, approximately one inch 
wide, is formed on a machine with 
stitch type 504, or equal; in knit- 
ting the leg, a minimum of 202 
courses must be made from the 
top to the heel gore. (See C, Fig. 1.) 
The total courses in the foot, 
measured from the first short butt 
needle in the heel gore to the first 
short butt needle in the gore (see 
E, Fig. 1), varies with the sizes, as 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Size Courses Wt. Per Doz. 
Minimum Ounces 
+ 96 21% 
9Y, 96 3214 
10 108 3312 
10% 120 3414 
11 132 3514 
11% 144 3614 
12 156 371% 
12% 162 381% 
13 168 3914 
13% 174 40%% 
14 180 411% 


Machine specifications are: nee- 
dles, 108 to 130 inclusive; cylinder 
diameters, 3% to 4 inches. 

Yarn specifications (based on the 
use of two ends of merino wor- 
sted count. If single yarns or cot- 
ton counts are used, they must be 
equivalent): 

For machines having 108 to 114 
needles (inclusive): 2 ends of mer- 
ino yarn, not finer than 18/1 w.c.; 
1 end of wool terry yarn, not finer 
than 16/1 w.c. 

For machines having 116 to 122 
needles (inclusive): 2 ends of mer- 
ino yarn, not finer than 20/1 w.c.; 
1 end of wool terry yarn, not finer 
than 18/1 w.c. 

For machines having 124 to 130 
needles (inclusive): 2 ends of mer- 
ino yarn, not finer than 22/1 w.c., 
1 end of wool terry yarn, not finer 
than 20/1 w.c. 


Machines for Making the Sock 


The cushion-sole sock is being 
made on all types of circular hos- 
iery machines, including those 
with and without make-up fea- 
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tures. While machines like the 
Scott & Williams Model K and G 
are considered ideal, because of 
their make-up attachments, Mod- 
els B and O are well adapted for 
producing the work in _ string 
form. In any case, the welt is 
formed on a sewing machine. 

When the K machine is used, it 
is necessary to remove the dial, 
although some producers are in- 
terested in converting the K to 
produce cushion-3zole with auto- 
matically formed welt. An extra 
thread may be thrown in on one 
or two courses to mark the seam- 
ing line. Where the work is deliv- 
ered in string form from Models 
B, O, and G machines, in the ab- 
sence of fabric draw-off and re- 
taining attachments, the knitter 
must clip the work before it 
reaches the floor. 

Terry is formed by feeding an 
extra thread to the needle so that 


the stitch is formed on the crown 
of the sinker, instead of its base. 
In the high splice and sole por- 
tions, the terry thread (18/1 wor- 
sted) is supplied as the terry 
thread. The usual splicing finger, 
or a modification controlled by the 
splicing cam, is utilized. To avoid 
waste of splicing yarn and to elim- 
inate the operation of clipping 
splicing waste, a clipping motion is 
applied which automatically cuts 
and clamps the splicing thread on 
each course of rotary knitting. 
This produces a fringe at the 
edges of the terry portion which 
may be one inch or slightly great- 
er in length. 

The terry in the heel, toe, and 
ring toe sections is formed from 
yarn supplied by an extra finger, 
the point of which is curved to fall 
directly over the center, finger 
feeding the yarn for the main 
body. In this position, the stitch 


is drawn on the crown of the 
sinker by needles in the center 
and succeeding low-butt needles 
in all reciprocatory courses. Be- 
cause of mechanical difficulties in- 
volved in getting the needle, sink- 
er, and terry thread in position to 
form terry at each reversal of the 
cylinder, most terry motions fail 
to form terry at the beginning of 
the stroke in the heel and toe, and 
for this reason the areas adjoining 
the gore line in the heel and toe 
have terry on alternate courses 
only. The Quartermaster recog- 
nizes this difficulty and accepts 
the product provided the terry 
thread (18/1 worsted) is reinforced 
by an extra thread of 50/2 mer- 
cerized. 
(A supplementary article covering 
the necessary attachments for 
manufacturing the cushion-sole 
sock, with instructions for their 


application, will appear in an early 
issue.—The Editor.) 





The Komet and Links and Links 
Knitting Miachinues 


THIS ARTICLE continues the discussion of the 

Komet and Links-and-Links knitting ma- 
chines, as covered in the original series of 25 
articles which appeared in 1940-43, and supple- 
ments Article No. 21. The original series was 
reprinted as a booklet which can be obtained 
from “Cotton’.—The Editor. 


IN THIS ARTICLE we shall attempt to give some ad- 

ditional information omitted in our original Ar- 
ticle No. 13, which covered the upper transfer sections 
for plain, two-feed Komets, and Article No. 21, which 
covered the same subject for Links-and-Links ma- 
chines. : 


The Dividing Cam 


This cam is the one part on a Links-and-Links 
machine which is used to a greater extent than a like 
part on a plain machine; therefore, it should be 
checked more often, especially when Links-and-Links 
patterns are being produced. Constant up-and-down 
transferring will naturally cause worn places to show 
up. By repolishing the cams at regular intervals 
before these worn places cause trouble, the useful life 
of dividing cams can be greatly increased and maxi- 
mum production maintained as well. A dividing cam 
for a 4-inch machine is shown herewith. When up- 
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and-down transfers are made, the sliders first come 
in contact with the dividing cam at A. Very little 
wear shows up at these points. 

At B, the sliders are cammed out to release all 
transferred needles. The camming surfaces should be 
smooth, so that the sliders will ride up the inclines 
freely. Rough places or gaps at this point cause vi- 
bration, which means trouble. 

At C, the sliders ride across the upper and lower 
surfaces of the cam as they fall back into the cylinder 
slots. Since the ends of the sliders are fully out at this 
point, rough places or gaps would greatly hinder free 








DIVIDING CAM 
FOR 4” LINKS-AND=-LINKS MACHINE 
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movement and therefore prevent the sliders from 
falling into the cylinder slots freely without some un- 
necessary pressure against the ends as they pass over 
the cam surfaces. Repolishing these various places 
that we have mentioned can be done in one of severa! 
ways. 

At A and B, small gaps can be removed by polish- 
ing with a narrow strip of emery cloth, finishing off 
with crocus cloth, using the strips of cloth under a 
small half-round file, round side down, and finishing 
off by rubbing lengthwise of the cam rather than 
crosswise. 

At C, use strips of emery and crocus cloth and 
polish at the same angle as the gaps appear, leaving 
a rounded edge rather than a sharp one, as new cams 
have. In the latter instance, use cloth only, without a 
file for backing. We have also found that a small 
round emery stick, placed in a drill-press chuck, 
works nicely for polishing inner surfaces of the cam, 
especially the camming-out area at B. 


Polishing with Buffer Arbor 


A still better and faster way to polish any of the 
points mentioned is to use a small buffing arbor in a 
hand grinder. This can be made by sawing a slot 
about 14-inch deep into one end of a piece of 4%-inch 
round rod about 1/4-inches long and wrapping a few 
turns of fine emery cloth around the slotted end for 
polishing out the gaps. Finish off by following the 
same procedure, using strips of crocus cloth, which 
will leave a highly polished surface. 

We mention these simple how-to-do-it methods for 
the benefit of beginners who may have the misfortune 
of working with a machine fixer who says, “There it 
is; learn the hard way, like I did.” Irrespective of 
how the polishing is done, remove only enough stock 
at any point to get the gaps out. The all important 
factors are, do it at regular intervals and do it well. 
As one of our fellow fixers so aptly put it, do it before 
you have to. 


Removing and Replacing Dividing Cams 


This can be done in two ways, first, by removing 
the post screws, or second, by removing the dividing 
cam from the posts. We mention this—such a simple 
item—because we have seen it done both ways. We 
prefer the former, since it avoids resetting the cam, 
which requires more than a few minutes’ time, to say 
the least. 

When a dividing cam is removed for any reason, 
check the inner surface, even if there is no particular 
reason for doing so; it is no trouble and it is a good 
habit to acquire. If, for example, you should notice 
a bright line approximately in the center of the divid- 
ing cam, running from end to end, one of two things 
may be causing it; the cam may be set too near to the 
needles, or one or more. needles may be bent in the 
crimp. In either case, play safe and remove the 
cause of this disturbance before more serious trouble 
develops. If a bright line appears part way across 
the inner surface of the cam, it may be caused by the 
cam not being set in proper relation to the needle 
circle, insufficient clearance on one end, needles with 
bent crimps, etc. 
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As we have stated in previous articles, proper 
clearance between the inner surface of the dividing 
cam and the needles is important; this setting should 
be checked while the machine is knitting the heel. 
A feeler gauge of proper thickness should be used; 
.003-inch clearance on 48-gauge machines and .005- 
inch on 36/24-gauge, 4-inch machines, will give 
good results. We may be sure of one thing; dividing 
cams are properly set before your Komets leave the 
factory, and why we find some too near to the needles 
is one thing we cannot understand; we know that 
they do not move in of their own accord: We have, 
however, found a few cases where the dividing cams 
were too far out; this could be caused by the posts 
becoming bent through accidents, or possibly abuse. 

Frankly, we do not consider dividing cams trou- 
blesome; they can be removed, repolished, replaced, 
and checked for proper setting in a very short time, 
and, in our opinion, they stand up exceptionally well 
when we stop to consider how much use (and fre- 
quently abuse) they undergo. They do need some 
attention, and much depends on whether or not they 


get it. 
The Upper Transfer Cam 


The upper transfer cam (204345) on Links-and- 
Links machines is used only to transfer down before 
the heel knitting is begun, and a few courses prior 
to knitting the toe. Adjustments are made in the 
same manner as on plain two-feed machines. How- 
ever, on Links-and-Links machines, the sliders in 
the upper cylinder are arranged to permit the transfer 
cam to move in at a predetermined point in order to 
prevent slider-butt breakage. We mentioned this in 
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our original Article No. 21 and repeat it now because 
transferring down on plain two-feed machines is 
quite different from Links-and-Links machines. On 
plain Komets, the upper transfer cam can be moved 
in to make a down transfer by hand at any point; 
that is, during 1 x 1 top, leg, or foot knitting, without 
taking any precaution in so far as the sliders in the 
upper cylinder are concerned. On Links-and-Links 
machines, the upper transfer cam must be moved in 
by hand (or by drum cams on the quality drum), 
according to the slider-butt arrangement in the upper 
cylinder, in order to avoid slider-butt breakage. When 
the down transfer before the heel is made on Links- 
and-Links machines, the upper transfer cam begins 
its inward move while short transfer butts are pass- 
ing in front of the transfer cam. The transfer butts 
are so arranged that long butts will arrive and begin 
to be cammed down as soon as the transfer cam is in 
far enough to take the long butts. The transfer cam 
must, however, at this point, still clear the short 
transfer butts which are passing in front of it; if it 
should rub against the first two or three short butts 
immediately in front of the long butts, these short 
butts will be lowered sufficiently to strike the cor- 
ner of the fixed transfer cam (205321) and cause one 
or more short butts to be broken off during the down 
transfer. We mention this in detail because of one 
important factor—correct timing. 

On plain two-feed machines, we are concerned 
only with how far in the transfer cam moves at the 
down transfer before the heel. On Links-and-Links 
machines, we must also make sure as to how far in 
the transfer cam moves and, in addition, the inward 
movement must take place at the proper time. There 
are three factors which can affect the timing element 
at this point: adjustment of the transfer cam, quality- 
drum movement or timing, and location of long trans- 
fer butts. 

We find that most of the slider-butt breakage at 


this point is caused by fixers failing to put the correct 
sliders in the upper cylinder when they become brok- 
en for other reasons; in other words, they get careless 
and substitute long transfer butts for short, or vice 


versa. This has no effect on normal knitting pro- 
cedure, but it will cause trouble at the down trans- 
fer before the heel. Frequently it becomes necessary 
to advance the quality drum for one reason or an- 
other. This also can cause the same trouble, since it 
would cause the transfer cam to move in earlier, 
which would permit it to rub against the last few 
short butt sliders immediately in front of the long 
butts. The same thing occurs when the fixer de- 
cides to set the upper transfer cam in a little deeper. 
If trouble develops due to the cam not being in far 
enough, then the cam must of course be set to move in 
the proper distance. 

The one safe way to overcome transfer-butt 
breakage at this point is to first determine whether 
the trouble is being caused by improper timing or im- 
proper adjustment. From careful observation, we 
have concluded that most fixers immediately proceed 
to readjust the upper transfer cam for distance in 
when trouble develops, and in most cases, invite or 
actually create more trouble. There is, of course, a 
slight amount of wear on the various parts which 
control the inward movement of the upper transfer 
cam, and this loss of motion must be regained by 
changing the setting. On the other hand, normal 
wear on numerous parts will, in a like manner, 
change the timing element; and, to go one step far- 
ther, add these two factors together, and the reason 
for minor troubles is quite obvious. ; 

So, when trouble at the transfer occurs, check 
your sliders, timing, and adjustments; the. rest will 
be easy. 

In our next article we shall discuss the selector 


lever bracket. 
K. O. METZ 








Personal Notes 
(Continued from page 140) 


G. D. WuHITEesIpEs, formerly over- 
seer spinning, Ragan Spinning Co., 
Ragan, N. C., is now overseer spin- 
ning, Carolinian Mills, Inc., High 
Shoals. The mill was formerly Jack- 
son Mills No. 3. He has been suc- 
ceeded by R. E. Earney, formerly sec- 
tion hand in the twisting department. 


A. G. CREASMAN is now master me- 
chanic, Trenton Cotton Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. He succeeds Don Laws, 
who died several months ago. 


FOREST CAMPBELL, formerly with 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
is now overseer carding, Mill No. 1. 
Chatwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. 
C. He succeeds J. T. THompson, who 
has retired. 


J. E. FaGan, formerly with River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
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Danville, Va., is now overseer spin- 
ning, Mill No. 1, Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. He succeeds 
GLENN LOCKEY, who has entered the 
Army. 


A. L. GoopMan, formerly night 
overseer, is now day overseer of card- 
ing, Clara Plant, Gastonia Combed 
Yarn Corp., succeeding B. E. Brapy, 
resigned. Roy HOOKER has been pro- 
moted from second hand to night 
overseer. 


D. M. SHELTON, formerly overseer 
carding and spinning, Wallace Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Jonesville, S. C., has re- 
tired because of bad health. 


A. D. MADGE is now secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Pacolet, S. C. He succeeds W. B. Law- 
SON who has retired. 


ALLEN GRAY, formerly master me- 
chanic, Linwood Cotton Mills, LaFay- 
ette, Ga., is now master mechanic, 


Consolidated Textile Co. (Ella Div.) 
Shelby, N. C. He succeeds G. C. 
MOREHEAD, resigned. 


—_—_?e-——— 
Obituary 


ROBERT L. SULLIVAN, 54, spinning 
room overseer of Carolinian Manufac- 
turing Company, High Shoals, N. C., 
died March 4 of a heart attack. 


WALTER EWING MILLER, 81, former- 
ly vice-president, treasurer, and di- 
rector of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, died recently at a hospital 
in Chicago. He had been with the 
organization since 1887, retiring from 
active duty in 1929. 


HERMAN H. THIELMANN, formerly 
in charge of sales for Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company in the 
northern New Jersey territory, died 
March 31 at his home in North Ar- 
lington, N. J. 
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Precision work we are doing for the Army, Navy 


and Air Corps has added largely to our facilities for 


service to the Textile industry of the United States. | 
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RENOS YIGHLIGHTS 





OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


War-End Conditions Confusing to Industry—Mills and Suppliers 
Still Face Period of Continued Government Controls—Armed 
Forces Project Needs into Next Fall—Prompt Notice of Prob- 
able Cut-Backs Sought by the Trade—Transition from War 
to Peacetime Production Expected to be Smooth—Army 
Program for Wool Socks Will Seek Deliveries to December 
31—Manpower and Yarn Supply Problems Uppermost. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1945. 


DURING THE last 30 days, some of the dislocations inherent in the 

winding-up of part of an all-out war effort have become more 
apparent in the knit goods industry, both as regards military and naval 
supply and the minimum quotas of civilian merchandise. The War Pro- 
duction Board—powerless to stimulate over-all production of wanted 
goods—has continued to issue “promissory notes’ against non-existing 
margins of production. The Office of Price Administration has kept on 
trying to regulate manufacturers’ “profits” instead of keeping directly 
“in the groove” of price control, as Congress intended. The War Man- 
power Commission has permitted essential textile lines to be shorn of 





additional manpower for the April-May draft. 


The War Labor Board 


has maintained its complicated rules and procedures as regards incentive 


wage increases, etc. 


In short, the knit goods industry has remained the 


“football” of the conflicts and rivalries of government agencies and 
Washington pressure-groups, with production suffering accordingly. 


Yarn Deficit Paralyzes 
Production of Hosiery 


Manpower difficulties in the ho- 
siery industry and diversion to the 
war effort of the.bulk of yarn kinds 
and counts ordinarily used in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery have forced cotton 
and rayon yarn mills to combat un- 
usually serious handicaps this month. 
There has.been less yarn production, 
and out of what there was, the war 
effort has claimed the larger part. 

The spinners have been amply vo- 
cal as to the obstacles they encoun- 
tered, but despite this, in April ad- 
ditional “key” male employees were 
inducted and/or transferred to other 
occupations at the behest of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

In addition, the hosiery industry’s 
own manpower troubles have been 
serious. enough. This industry has 
been affected, as were most others, by 
additional losses of male help to the 
Army’s call for replacements. In the 
18-29 age group, the 2A and 2B de- 
ferments have been “screened out” 
by the draft boards. Mills engaged 
on military contracts have had the 
assistance of Army.and Navy recom- 
mendations, but even so, it is under- 
stood that they stand to lose about 75 
per cent of their previously deferred 
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male workers in this age group. 

The questions asked by hosiery 
manufacturers are, therefore, ‘“‘Where 
can we hire new people?” and “What 
pay can we offer them?” ‘To answer 
such vital questions is a task that is 
beset by various government regula- 
tions, some of which have lately been 


“tightened up at the request of the 


armed forces. Women and girls not 
previously employed, for example, are 
certainly prone to choose a job in 
a roller bearing factory, paying a 
WLB minimum of 90 cents an hour, 
to one in a hosiery plant paying the 
WLB maximum of 65 to 70 cents. 
Until this spring, hosiery industry 
leaders reported that labor supply 
had remained fairly well balanced in 
relation to the quantity of manufac- 
turing materials available. There was 
no uniform bottleneck in full fash- 
ioned hosiery as regards availability 
of labor, and in the seamless end, 
looping was the worst hurdle for 
manufacturers to overcome. 
Programs for training new em- 
ployees were introduced long ago in 
the hosiery industry, but it goes al- 
most without saying that it takes 
longer to train a novice for a “key” 
job than it does to give.the average 
woman or girl enough training for 
ordinary occupations. The War Labor 
Board is said to be strict about the 


various grades of work during this 
necessary training period. It takes 
less training for an inexperienced 
person to attain top pay in muni- 
tions, etc., than in hosiery production, 
according to reports received from 
local observers. 

In seamless hosiery, the key posi- 
tions are more important, but also in 
full-fashioned it is understood that 
training courses have failed to pro- 
duce enough competent replacements 
for those experienced people who 
were drafted into the armed forces, 
or who left for better-paying work 
elsewhere. Shortage of  loopers, 
which was general in seamless man- 
ufacture, more or less tied up the en- 
tire industry in this branch of hosiery 
production. 

But in full-fashioned hosiery there 
have been numerous labor bottle- 
necks which have been responsible 
for tying up individual mills. 


Increased Demands for 
Cushion-Sole Socks 


As regards production of hosiery 
for the Army and Navy, manufac- 
turers can be sure that from now on 
preference will be given, first, to the 
cushion-sole type of woolen socks, 
and second, to the so-called “ski” 
type for overseas use. Whether of 
tan mercerized cotton or lightweight 
wool, the Army will continue to use 
a certain quantity of socks for troops 
located in the U. S. or in military 
areas that are inactive. Otherwise, 
all possible yarn production and knit- 
ting equipment will be concentrated 
on the types named as preferred for 
overseas issue. ‘ 

Army needs in this respect will be 
disclosed soon for approximately 24,- 
000,000 pairs of the cushion-sole type 
of sock for deliveries at the rate of 
6,000,000 pairs per month up to De- 
cember 31, 1945. Manufacturers not 
presently equipped for such produc- 
tion are being urged to attempt it, 
and all facilities at the disposal of the 
War Production Board are being of- 
fered to help them get machine parts, 
etc., for this conversion. 

Quartermaster officers have sought 
to interest women’s seamless hosiery 
mills in converting at least part of 
their equipment to army production, 
but after investigation, manufactur- 
ers report that such conversion would 
be costly and take a long time. Seam- 
less research men have suggested, in- 
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E “W&G” Lockstitch, with its succession of 

improvements, has established an enviable record 
during the almost fifty years that it has been serving manu- 
facturers throughout the world. Its mechanical superiority 
for all plain sewing operations is recognized in every branch 
of the industry. 

Versatile,— it is used continuously for quality production 
of virtually every type of wearing apparel from sheer silk 
and rayon to heavy work clothes, etc. 

The Meter-Unit System of Automatic Lubrication built 
into the “W&G” Lockstitch has proven as efficient as any 
yet devised. It provides just the right amount of lubricant 
for each bearing according to its size, speed and load. 


it will be difficult for awhile to get enough “W&G” 
Lockstitch Machines to satisfy all demands—but when 
production is again normal — machines will be avail- 
able in a never-ending flow. 

It will be to your advantage to wait for “"W&G” Lock- 
stitch Machines. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin No. 886 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 











OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 





HERE ARE A FEW 


THE ““W&G” LOCKSTITCH! 





Belt Drive of Fabric Construction 


Clean, does not soil delicate 
fabrics 


Floating Bobbin Case, lubrication 
unnecessary 


Hand Wheel of Web design en- 


sures safety 


Perfect balance, no need to fasten 
to table 


Quiet, even when at top speed 
Rotary Thread Take-Up 
Replaceable Bearings 


Self-Releasing Knee Lift (Easier 
Operating Action) 


Stitch Type 301 
Wheel Type Tension 














214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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stead, that the Army seek sources 
among full-fashioned mills for addi- 
tional capacity for seamless socks for 
officers, as well as enlisted personnel 
located in the U. S., or in war areas 
not active. 


No Improvement Seen 
In Civilian Hose 


From the hosiery distribution an- 
gle, the Easter season witnessed great- 
er depletion of hosiery stocks than 
did the Christmas period. Depart- 
ment and chain-store buyers during 
the last few weeks have flooded the 
central distributing markets with de- 
mands, but sources have been reluc- 
tant to commit themselves. The Moth- 
er’s Day drain on hosiery supplies is 
already under way, it is reported at 
this writing. 

As to release of at least some nylon 
yarn for the hosiery industry, former 


Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes, who resigned recently, re- 
ported that he attempted last month 
to “funnel” some nylon into the ho- 
siery industry, at a time when the 
demand for parachutes had tapered 
off. He was told by the War Pro- 
duction Board that nylon yarn is ab- 
solutely essential for automobile 
tires; also for mosquito netting in 
the Pacific area, where cotton net- 
ting rots; also for other uses, where 
cotton is deemed too weighty a fab- 
ric. Justice Byrnes says, “I with- 
drew.” 

Present demands from civilian dis- 
tributors, naturally, are far beyond 
the ability of hosiery manufacturers 
to meet. In full-fashioned, the April 
allotments noted from a number of 
mills, including some in the branded 
lines, reflect the tighter supply situa- 
tion in rayon and cotton yarns. The 





tors will be aided. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTON’s Market Correspondent) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS on the home front have not yet had time 
to reflect the favorable outcome on the battle fronts. 
writing, there have been indications of further tightening in the civ- 
ilian economy. Manpower controls have become more strict, and the 
second quarter has witnessed sharp reductions in the allocation of 
materials intended to go into the manufacture of civilian goods. 

As has been the case for some time past, domestic considerations 
still are measurably subordinated to meeting the requirements of the 
armed forces for the rest of the war. The probable size of cut-backs 
as a result of ending of broad-scale hostilities in Europe is still a mat- 
ter of conjecture in the textile-garment field. 

As compared with last fall and earlier, the government’s recon- 
version planning has lately received a minimum of public attention. 
Nevertheless, it is understood that the War Production Board and the 
contract termination branches of the armed forces have not been idle 
in this respect. It is claimed that steady progress has been made to- 
ward smoothing out the path for prompt and “painless” reconversion. 

In view of the fact that the government has “raised its sights”’ 
so as to comprehend continuous postwar employment of sixty-odd 
millions of workers in this country at an annual rate of income far 
exceeding anything believed attainable in prewar times, it is indicated 
that the smoother the government can make the transition from war 
to peacetime conditions, the better our manufacturers and distribu- 


As far as direct and important transitional developments during 
the second quarter are concerned, few in this industry are counting 
on any miracles. Instead, they will adhere to production programs 
that still are necessary, and will be until total peace arrives. Never- 
theless, the tendency to make more or less definite postwar plans con- 
tinues, and it is to be noted that, as compared with those made known 
last fall, the present programs are the more convincing. 

It is to be borne in mind, in this respect, that war conditions have 
had the effect of permanently enlarging many of the government’s 
functions in relation to how business is conducted and how business 
practices may affect the public at large. It can be predicted, for ex- 
ample, that the government’s attitude toward extension of credit to 
the average citizen will never fully return to a “hands off” policy. 

Through the fact-gathering activities of WPB, OPA, OCR and 
other government agencies, Uncle Sam now has in his possession a 
whole lot more statistical information about business affairs than he 
ever had before. If this information falls into the hands of “pressure 
groups” in Washington after the war (and undoubtedly it will, tex- 
tile-apparel manufacturers and distributors may encounter plenty of 
opposition in the carrying-out of their present postwar plans. 

Such a consideration points up the necessity of individual manu- 
facturers and distributors trying to keep in view the whole picture. 
This will be a tremendous task in itself, but none-the-less it seems 
necessary if those in this branch of the industry can expect to have 
a free field for the application of their peacetime plans. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1945. 


At this 
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allotments are less than in any pre- 
vious month of the war period. Im- 
provement within any definite time 
cannot now be predicted, it is claimed. 
May allotments of rayon yarn for ho- 
siery are not expected to show any 


improvement over April. 


Likewise, the supply of cotton yarn 
for reinforcing shows no sign of en- 
largement through the rest of the 
second quarter, as the cotton yarn 
mills are in the throes of a wave of 
absenteeism among their employees. 


Navy Sock Requirements 


The Navy requires 39,700,000 pairs 
of cotton and lightweight wool socks 
for delivery from July through De- 
cember. Hosiery manufacturers have 
been receiving letters to this effect 
from the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Washington. The requisition 
is divided as follows: 

9,200,000 pairs, wool and cotton 
mixed socks, natural color, Requisi- 
tion No. NT4-1/8360. 

2,000,000 pairs, wool and cotton 
mixed socks, black, Requisition No. 
NT4-1/8351. 

5,000,000 pairs cotton mercerized 
socks, white, Requisition No. NT4- 
1/8311. 

23,500,000 pairs, cotton mercerized 
socks, black, Requisition No. NT4- 
1/8336. 


More Socks for War 


Combined Army and Navy needs 
for different socks are at a high 
point, with reduction unlikely for an 
indefinite time in the future. Manu- 
facturers throughout the industry are 
straining to meet these demands, tak- 
ing into account the tight situation 
both as to yarns and manpower. Con- 
sidering this situation, the trade feels 
that a good job is being done in meas- 
uring up to the requirements of the 
services. But the demand, apparent- 
ly, is for even greater deliveries, as 
well as for more socks in the future. 


Serap L-274 or Get Us 
Yarn, Hose Mills Ask 


Resolutions adopted by officers and 
the board of governors of the Inde- 
pendent Hosiery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation ask the War Production Board 
either to abate the functional re- 
quirements of L-274 or assist the ho- 
siery mills to obtain yarn. The offi- 
cial version of this action is as fol- 
lows: 

“RESOLVED, that the Synthetic 
Textiles Branch, Cotton and Synthetic 
Textile Division, Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Bureau of War Produc- 
tion Board, be requested to immedi- 
ately consider a remedy for the con- 
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STEEL AIR CHAMBERS in this salt filter lasted 
only a year. Replaced with Monel, they were still 
serving after nine years of operation. 
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In salt refineries and in dyehouses, metal equipment 
takes a beating from a common enemy: common salt. 


The weight of the attack, however, is different. 


In the salt refinery it’s more stepped up. There’s a hot 
more corrosive “potential” in a load of wet salt than 
there is in a dye bath, where the salt concentration is 
much lower. 


It’s reasonable, then, that Monel . .. which serves so 
well for years in salt refinery equipment ...serves so 
well for extra years in dyehouse equipment. 


It isn’t only a matter of long life. In the refinery, 
smooth corrosion-free Monel keeps the salt pure and 
white. In the dyehouse, smooth corrosion-free Monel 
protects delicate fabrics...assures true shades and colors. 


Many Monel dyeing machines, put in service during 
World War I, are at work today, helping maintain peak 
production. Their trouble-free service is especially im- 
portant now, when repair parts and labor are so scarce. 


If you are planning for your dyehouse of post-war, 
jot down this note: remember Monel equipment. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St, New York 5, W. Y. 






































dition which makes it impossible for 
a. large number of manufacturers in 
your branch of the industry to obtain 
‘sufficient cotton at least to reinforce 
the vital portions of the foot, in or- 
der that the hosiery construction may 
conform to WPB regulation L-274. 

“Presently, the manufacturers so 
adversely affected are confronted 
with the choice of either shutting 
down their machines or making ho- 
siery which does not conform to con- 
struction standards as demanded in 
WPB order L-274. 

“In view of the already existing 
shortage in the supply of our type of 
hosiery, further curtailment due to 
this condition would be unwise; and 
equally unwelcome would be attempts 
by any manufacturer to make hv- 
siery without cotton reinforcing in 
the vital portion of the foot, which, 
in addition to being unfair to the 
consumer, would defeat the primary 
purpose of the order, which is to en- 
courage the manufacture of hosiery 
with durability as the first factor in 
the construction thereof.” 


Prewar Distribution 
Set-Up Not to Return 


Wholesale and retail distributors 
who hold the view that the war 
simply interrupted conditions they re- 
garded as “normal” and that postwar 
conditions will return to what was 
accepted as customary in 1939 or 
earlier are making a mistake, accord- 
ing to government advisers, who have 
been serving in the various agencies, 
such as WPB, OCR, OPA, etc. 

It is pointed out that war condi- 
tions have had the effect of per- 
manently enlarging many of the gov- 
ernment’s functions in relation to how 
business is conducted and how busi- 
ness methods may affect the public 
at large. For example, the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward extension of 
credit to the average civilian will 
never return to a completely “hands 
off” policy, it is predicted. 

Members of- Congress have had 
their attention -directed to the so- 
called “high cost of distribution.” 
Distributors are expected to contend 
that their costs are mostly inflexible; 
that wage rates have advanced, mak- 
ing it difficult to pick out spots where 
worthwhile reductions can be fig- 
ured; and that the majority of con- 
sumers still demand special services 
from retailers and appreciate service 
as much as they do lower prices. 

Observers point out that Congress- 
men seldom are logical about such 
problems. Only a short time before 
the war, some Congressmen were 
said to be complaining about the al- 
leged high cost of distribution, while 
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others were backing prohibitive laws 
and high taxes against low-cost chain 
distributors. Retailers and whole- 
salers probably will become involved 
after this war in numerous Congres- 
sional inquiries about their distribu- 
tion costs, observers claim. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, it is under- 
stood, has made a number of studies 
of this sort and will make more. 

It is stressed that the government, 
through the operation of wartime 
agencies and by reason of all the 
questionnaires and reports required, 
now has a whole lot more statistical 
data about business affairs than it 
ever had before. It is argued that if 
this information falls into the hands 
of pressure groups after the war, dis- 
tributors may encounter plenty of un- 
favorable publicity and even some 
Congressional legislation which, for a 
time, may hamper them seriously. 


March Rayon Yarn 
Shipments Reported 


Deliveries of rayon by producers to 
domestic customers during March to- 
taled 65,100,000 pounds, of which 51 
million pounds were yarn and 14,- 
100,000 pounds staple fiber, according 
to statistics of the Textile Economics 
Bureau. 

Corresponding February data 
showed 58,300,000 pounds of rayon 
shipped, divided into 45,500,000 
pounds of yarn and 12,800,000 pounds 
of staple fiber. In March, 1944, the 
total was 45,600,000 pounds of yarn 
and 14,900,000 pounds of staple fiber, 
or a total of 60,500,000 pounds of ray- 
on shipped. — 

In the first quarter of 1945, ship- 
ments aggregated 185,600,000 pounds 
of rayon (144,300,000 pounds of fila- 
ment and 41,300,000 pounds of staple). 
Delivery data for the first and fourth 
quarters of 1944, respectively,,.were 
172,800,000 pounds of rayon (130,400,- 
000 pounds of yarn; 42,400,000 pounds 
of staple) and 187,200,000 pounds of 
rayon (145,100,000 pounds of yarn; 
42,100,000 pounds of staple). 

Stocks on March 31 aggregated 10,- 
500,000 pounds, comprising 7,400,000 
pounds of yarn and 3,100,000 pounds 
of staple fiber. At the end of the 
previous month, producers’ stocks to- 
taled 10,600,000 pounds, of which 
7,400,000 pounds were yarn and 
3,200,000 pounds staple. 


Underwear Industry 
Loses More Production 


Underwear manufacturers, as well 
as the wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors, have been under conditions of 
exceptional strain at what appears to 
be the war’s end. As far as civilian 
supplies are concerned, nothing could 





be. accomplished to bring them up to 
demand, or anywhere near it. During 
the past month, war-buying agencies 
informed the industry that, in effect, 
the purchasing schedules previously 
set forth, involving deliveries through 
the first half of the third quarter, 
would be continued into next fall. In 
some items, this extension undoubted- 
ly will be revised to take deliveries 
up to December 31, 1945, at least. 

There are some war items, it is ex- 
plained, that will have to be supplied 
on an unusually large scale even aft- 
er V-J Day, and the point is made 
that on account of the extra dis- 
tances involved in shipping to the 
Far East, the “pipeline” needs prob- 
ably will remain large. This does 
not, of course, preclude a change of 
plans later on. 

In this connection, should all or a 
large part of the great stock-piles of 
war underwear have to be unloaded 
before the end of 1945, industry lead- 
ers have been assured that govern- 
mentment disposal will be regulated 
by consideration for regular trade 
practices and that efforts will be 
made not to upset present plans for 
marketing new merchandise in the 
regular way: 

Increased production is still the aim 
of all concerned, but reports from 
selling agents, mills, and retailers, to- 
gether with Army and Navy notifica- 
tions regarding insufficient supply 
and tardy deliveries, show conclus- 
ively that production has remained 
far short of the over-all demand. 

Washington authorities, while using 
their wartime powers to regulate pro- 
duction and distribution of under- 
wear and many other commodities, 
have been powerless to stimulate 
supply; all they could do was to 
channel urgently needed goods from 
one group of consumers to another. 
The task of getting maximum use out 
of existing manpower and facilities 
has never been faced by the govern- 
ment agencies. The job has been 
left up to the individual manufac- 
turers, whose personal resources along 
this line have necessarily been seri- 
ously circumscribed by the wartime 
controls. 


Teamwork Never Achieved 
In Government Agencies 


Recurring lapses in manpower 
among the underwear mills and 
among the yarn spinners have re- 
sulted in a scarcity of manufacturing 
materials for underwear manufactur- 
ers. The proposition right along has 
been that if spinning mills could get 
enough manpower and enough opera- 
tional margin they could keep their 
total production nearer to the over-all 
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in selling when your merchan- 


dise stands out for the distin- 


guished quality of its knitting. 


Such knitting demands the use 
of fine needles. Let the machine- 
controlled uniformity of Tor- 
rington Needles help you achieve 


and maintain this advantage. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia 
Chicago « Greensboro, N. C. « Boston 
St. Louis « Toronto, Canada 














Your Spindles Turn Faster, 
More Efficiently 
On Torrington Needle Bearings 


Torrington anti-friction Needle 
Bearings help your spindles turn 
faster, more efficiently... handle 
heavier packages... stand up to 
longer periods of sustained opera- 
tion... give you more output with 
less maintenance bother. 


Small and compact, these modern 
anti-friction bearings are carefully 
engineered for efficiency of lubrica- 
tion, high load capacity, long and 
trouble-free life. On spindles and 














other textile machinery, wherever 





the goal is more efficient operation 
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and output, you'll find Torrington 
Needle Bearings “‘doing a job.” 


In replacing your present machin- 
ery, it will pay you to know what 
Torrington Needle Bearings can do 
for you. Write us for further data or 
send for our Catalog 30-A, showing 
the numerous types, sizes and ap- 
plications to your specialized needs. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND 

New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 

Seattle Chicago SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
London, England 
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demand for yarn—and that if the 
underwear mills could retain enough 
manpower and obtain enough yarn, 
they could take better care of civilian 
and war requirements. But these es- 
sential problems have never’ been 
solved by the Washington agencies. 

As industry spokesmen recently 
pointed out, the agencies never get 
together on an integrated war pro- 
duction program. Each of them simp- 
ly followed the path of least resist- 
ance. Thus, OPA right along would 
keep after the yarn and underwear 
mills for compliance with pricing 
controls, because these producers 
were nearest to the raw materials 
and therefore seemed the easiest to 
“police,” but little or nothing was 
done directly to limit retail mark- 
ups. In fact, the profits made from 
underwear by the final distributors 
would probably have been still great- 
er if they could have obtained more 
merchandise to pass along to the pub- 
lic. 

Though the large majority of un- 
derwear sources has remained con- 
servative as to what they may be able 
to furnish for civilian use next fall, 
some of the wholesale, mail order, 
and chain store merchandising execu- 
tives, as well as “large volume” re- 
tail distributors, hold the view that 
October may mark the transition from 
all-out war production to an enlarged 
supply for regular commercial dis- 
posal. They even believe, apparently, 
that they can exercise their individu- 
al preferences as to sources and types 
of merchandise soon after Labor Day. 
That is, they count on a buyers’ mar- 
ket developing between now and Oc- 
tober. 

Interviews with manufacturers and 
Army and Navy buying agencies, 
however, indicate that at present the 
hopes of merchandisers in this re- 
spect are scarcely well founded. The 
underwear manufacturers say that 
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for the next six months, at least, they 
face the prospect of being able to 
furnish even less than before for 
civilian use. 


War Needs to Continue 


Underwear manufacturers seem to 
feel that their facilities next winter 
will continue to be tied up to some 
extent by the Army underwear re- 
quirements for several million troops 
plus requirements of the Navy and 
other branches of the armed forces. 
For example, at this writing, the un- 
derwear industry has been informed 
of a new Army procurement of 11,- 
000,000 units of merino underwear. 

Distributors to the public, however, 
also count on political considerations 
to aid in a strict “screening out” of 
Army and Navy underwear buying. 
This is expected to result in pro- 
ductive capacity being released for 
civilian production earlier than the 
military and naval procurement of- 
ficers are now willing to forecast. 

According to some views, the large 
distributors have overlooked the fact 
that the Army has had a difficult 
time getting required deliveries of 
urgently needed underwear, both 
merino and cotton. It was only re- 
cently that carded and combed cot- 
ton spindle capacity was “frozen” 
to assure at least a minimum supply 
of yarn for the Army’s short-sleeved, 
summer-weight cotton undershirts 
and that the freeze of worsted tops 
and woolen yarn was extended to 
August. 

Even after the armed forces have 
conceded that their main require- 
ments until 1946 have been covered, 
it is doubtful whether the govern- 
will be willing to withdraw its pro- 
duction and distribution controls. In- 
dustry leaders have noted that, in 
large part, this is discreeionary with 
the controlling agencies. It is con- 
ceded that at least partial control will 


be an aid to orderly transition to 
peacetime operations. Such transi- 
tion, it is admitted, will not affect all 
alike. 

Even after hostilities have ceased 
altogether, the armed forces probably 
will seek to maintain an effective 
strength in various parts of the world. 
And it is stressed that these forces, 
however extensive, must continue to 
be supplied regularly with underwear 
for an indefinite period. 

As to types and quantities of un- 
derwear that may be needed for this 
purpose, no information has _ yet 
reached the industry. However, all 
concerned probably will have to make 
provision for such requirements, and 
to that extent the early restoration 
of normal civilian supply will be re- 
stricted. 


Heavyweight Mills Classed 
Essential for Manpower 


Webster Powell, manpower officer 
of the Office of Civilian Require- 
ments, has notified heavyweight un- 
derwear manufacturers that they 
have been classified as an essential 
activity. This follows a long period 
of effort by industry leaders. The 
manufacturers were notified that as 
soon as possible the War Manpower 
Commission’s field offices will re- 
ceive appropriate instructions to this 
effect. Manufacturers hope this will 
aid them in getting higher ratings 
from the Production Urgency Com- 
mittee and more referrals from the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

This move has been awaited for 
some time by the underwear people, 
whose manpower supply has suffered 
in competition with other industries 
no more essentially engaged in war 
work. The former, it is pointed out, 
have been operating for many months 
nearly 100 per cent on government 
orders for various types of garments 
for the armed forces. 
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RENOS - YARN MARKETS 


Spring Season Brings More Absenteeism—Supply of Uncontrolled 
Yarn Has Dried Up—Underwear, Hosiery, and Outerwear 
Mills Rely on WPB Allotments—Second Quarter Production 
Falls Far Below Current Demands. 


Philadelphia, April 15, 1945. 

OUTSTANDING in the war-end experience of spinners has been the 

serious wave of absenteeism—the worst they have as yet con- 
fronted and one which puts the finishing touch on other influences 
tending to diminish yarn supplies. In some of the cotton yarn mills, 
absenteeism reached 40 per cent on some occasions, with managements 
and government agencies powerless to halt the trend. Manufacturers 
depending on sale yarns were forced more and more to appeal to the 
WPB for assistance, and overall yarn production settled down to its 
lowest level of the entire war period. For certain occupations of a “key” 
nature, manpower shortages previously were regarded as the worst han- 
dicap to production, but on the whole, yarn scarcity in April super- 
ceded even manpower as Problem No. 1 of the manufacturers. Sources 
of “free yarn” have dried up to an alarming degree. 


Sale cotton yarn spinners at this cause a new and increasing wave of 





writing have booked ahead at the rate 
of only about one-third to one-half of 
their current production rate for de- 
liveries next month and later. Main 
reason for this is that they mistrust 
their ability to sustain yarn produc- 
tion at the January-March level be- 


absenteeism swept through the indus- 
try with the arrival of warm weather. 
Also, in the South there is a seasonal 
transition of labor in the spring, af- 
fecting a considerable number of 
workers who return to agricultural 
occupations. This year the migration 
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was aggravated by (a) relatively high 
earnings during the previous six 
months and (b) the feeling that most 
of the war urgency had passed, per- 
mitting time for more leisure and 
money-spending sprees. 

Such conditions have helped to re- 
duce cotton sale yarn supplies to the 
point where there have been outcries 
from the yarn consumers in the hos- 
iery, underwear, and outerwear in- 
dustries. Appeals made directly to 
spinners and sale yarn distributors 
not being effective, these consumers 
have, perforce, concentrated their ef- 
forts on the War Production Board. 
This agency, however, having become 
involved in a maze of contradictory 
directives and ‘freeze’ orders, has 
been unable to furnish prompt aid to 
the many concerns needing yarn. 

Various expedients have been tried, 
but the over-all quantity of cotton 
yarn remains so far short of total re- 
quirements that the sole remedy is 
a substantial increase in production; 
and efforts to stimulate production 
have not been successful. On the con- 
trary, this month the industry lost 
more of its remaining male help than 
ever, due to tightening of the selec- 
tive service and more drastic controls 
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She's delightful and alluring... and she’s as wise 
as she is lovely. With a practiced eye for beauty, 
she nevertheless wants more than eyesappeal in all 
her frocks and finery. That’s why Fibres and Fabrics 
DuraBeau Finished are the ones on which she is 
“sold.” Soft to the hand and a joy to the eye, 
they have the qualities of wear and durability dee 
manded by Miss Springtime, 1945. 





FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS. INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Car. 
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ES, much of the subtle perfection of this 
exquisitely tailored sport coat is hidden 
from the casual observer. But if you could 
see and handle the material from which it 
is made, you would realize that proper 
processing has a lot to do with its eye appeal 
... and, its “buy” appeal! 
That’s why so many leading mills, con- 
verters, finishers and dyers have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for high-quality 


wetting, fulling, scouring and dispersing 





agents. 

There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic de- 
tergent for every type of fabric—for every 
processing problem. Ask your local Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed 
information on the full line of C.P.P. proc- 
essing agents that are made specially for 
the textile industry. Or, write to our In- 
dustrial Department at Jersey City 2, 
New Jersey. 








COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 








COLGATE KWIKSOLV COLGATE FORMULA 25 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES BADGER FLAKES 
COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


Don’t waste soap... vital materials needed to win the war are usedin making soaps. 
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introduced by the War Manpower 
Commission to dredge _ additional 
workers for munitions factories. 

Sale yarn production, therefore, is 
now regarded as incapable of being 
boosted to the extent projected by 
industry interests and government 
agencies last winter. In some quar- 
ters, it is claimed that the industry 
could have done better without gov- 
ernment controls, but this controversy 
obviously has now become academic. 
At the same time, it is asserted that 
voluntary rationing of yarn would 
have been at least as successful as 
WPB direction has been. 

Cotton yarn interests, in recent 
weeks, have stressed other handicaps 
than manpower; namely, the appar- 
ent urge of OPA to control manufac- 
turing profits, while slighting the 
mandated instructions of the Bank- 
head Amendment. It is urged that 
yarn price ceilings based on the 
Bankhead Amendment are certainly 
not excessive, in view of the increase 
in spinners’ labor and other costs 
since this ceiling became effective last 
July 1. 

Notwithstanding this situation, 
OPA spokesmen have recommended 
(1) that the mills be compelled to ab- 
sorb the increased labor cost and (2) 
that cotton yarn ceiling prices under- 
go downward adjustment so as to 
correct “‘mistakes’” which OPA says 
it made last summer when it released 
its “interim” ceiling set-up. At this 
writing, there are signs that the cot- 
ton mill people finally have become 
aroused over \the supposedly antagon- 
istic attitude of OPA officials and that 


Congress will have the opportunity of 
hearing the industry’s side of the con- 
troversy in full. 

Meanwhile, the chairman of the 
War Labor Board, Dr. George W. 
Taylor, is on record as stating, in ef- 
fect, that it is time for other govern- 
ment agencies to perceive that this 
industry stands in need of direct 
financial incentive, if it is ever to 


carry out its remaining obligations of . 


war and civilian supply for 1945. 


Rayon Yarn 


Dearth of rayon yarn for the knit- 
wear industry has reached the stage 
where consumers describe their posi- 
tion as “desperate.”’ Yarn scarcity is 
reported to have surpassed labor sup- 
ply as the chief problem among hos- 
iery and underwear manufacturers. 
Supplies of “free” yarns have dried 
up, and rayon yarn sources cite labor 
deficiency as their No. 1 difficulty. 

The War Manpower Commission 
has made efforts to channel any 


available help into this field. Con-. 


gress, however, has been reluctant to 
legislate an outright transfer of work- 
ers from their customary occupations 
into something that the government, 
at any given time, may regard as 
more essential. 

The outcome of this reluctance has 
been that the rayon yarn sources 
have far less manpower than they 
could use. Also, their production of 
yarn is controlled by the War Pro- 
duction Board. They are allowed, at 
this writing, to make and deliver yarn 





STCTEGT Tee 


Use This Simple Tool 
to Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 





Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


only under certain conditions, though 
the extent to which these regulations 
are equitable to the various groups of 
rayon yarn consumers has been chal- 
lenged. 

As regards hosiery, for example, 
the stocking mills represented by the 
Independent Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association recently notified the ap- 
propriate bureau of WPB of their 
yarn difficulties. In effect, they told 
WPB to furnish them with the neces- 
sary yarn for compliance with L-274 
(which requires that full-fashioned 
hosiery be constructed in a certain 
way) or abolish the order. 


Worsted Yarn 


The worsted branch of the yarn 
business has a rather invidious dis- 
tinction awaiting it at the present 
writing. For numerous end-uses in 
the knitting field, merino and worsted 
yarns will continue to be sought for 
military purposes for many months 
to come, but at the same time, such 
yarns also will be sought for the ear- 
liest reconversion programs — pro- 
grams which are now intended to lift 
civilian supply of knitted worsted 
garments out of the “starvation pe- 
riod” which many distributors and 
part of the public have undergone 
since January 1. 

Despite releases to the contrary 
from civilian agencies of the govern- 
ment in Washington, civilian manu- 
facturers ordinarily using worsted 
yarn can count on continued impor- 
tant Army and Navy priorities up 
to December 31, 1945. 
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Soft, lasting beauty 








® MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


with Zxel Hosiery Finishes 










No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right im your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 
combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,— increases their 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate 
wrinkles. 
Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job... one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and formula today. . 
for immediate delivery. 


LAUREL BOIL-OFF OILS e LAUREL DULL FINISHES © WATER REPELLENTS 
* For a Speedy Victory—Buy More War Bonds 


* SOAP + OILS « FINISHES - 


. available 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons « Established 1909 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. « CHATTANOOGA, TENN. « CHARLOTTE, N.C 


OFFICES — 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa: 


OA OOS ALL OL LOA ON 
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Whuen the Union Special engineers designed the 
LOCKSTITCH for all plain sewing they built a machine 
to establish records for long use and satisfactory per- 
formance. They built stamina into those machines, al- 
though they had no inkling of the long, gruelling years 
of constant production ahead for the sewing industry. 

Union Special Lockstitch Class 61300 machines are 
performing outstanding service in plants where gar- 
ments and equipment for our Armed Forces ere being 
produced. They are doing an equally good job on the 
very necessary civilian-use program. If you are operat- 
ing Lockstitch machines today, we don’t have to tell 
you! You know! 

For information on various other Union Special sew- 


ing machines, designed for special industrial applica- d : 


tions, write to 

UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY, 
492 N. FRANKLIN STREET, 

CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS. 
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TODAY'S PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 














MECHANICAL HIGHLIGHTS 


LEAKPROOF TRANSMISSION, completely sealed 
in oil bath, transmits rotary movement from 
upper to lower shaft with no belts, bevel gears 
or vertical shafts. 


POSITIVE FEED produces uniform stitching at 
all speeds, a feature made possible by mech- 
anism with no long pitman rods or long rock 
shafts. 


DUAL MAIN SHAFTS carry rotary motion to 
furthest possible point before conversion to 
oscillatory or reciprocating movement. Less vi- 
bration, faster starting and stopping result. 


SEALED ROTARY HOOK DRIVE is taken from 
lower rotary mainshaft by gears sealed in oil. 
The simplicity of construction insures low main- 
tenance cosf. 


ROTARY HOOK, AUTOMATICALLY LUBRICATED, 


permits high operating speeds and lengthens 
the life of the hook. 
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ONYX AUXILIARIES 
For Processing and Finishing Cotton 


DYE AUXILIARIES 


X ynomines Phi-®-Sol 
Mapros N.S.A.E. 
A.E.S. 0.G.$ 


DETERGENTS 
Xynomines Aurinol 
Mapros Xynocol 


FINISHES 
Fiba-weld Resin 
Sanitose Emulsions 
Dullatones Repel-O-Tex 
N.C.F. Mildewtex 


FINISHING OILS 
Onyxsans A.E.S. 
Velvosheen Resins 
Stero Glyceryl 

Sulphate 


ONYX TECHNICAL, SERVICE 


The Onyx Research, Control and Service 
Laboratories, equipped with every modern 
facility, together with a large staff of trained, 
experienced textile chemists and technicians, 
develop and supervise Onyx Productions. 





Write for samples and demonstration 
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wwrX OFF 2 CHEMICAL CO 


Pemocy CIiry, N. J. 


CHICAGO ° PROVIDENCE ° CHAR/JLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OlL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL AND ST. JOHNS, P. Q. TORIONTO, CNT. 
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Less Bookkeeping 


More Protection 
ween USE 


4-in-1 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 











» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CoO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA |!, GEORGIA 

















Do your planning now. 
After the peace—is too late. 
Your competition is ready to 
fight you for your markets. 
Don't let them get the jump 
on you—because your plans 
aren't definite, and well 
advised, 

BRINTON'S technical de- 
partment is ready. Take ad- 
vantage of its new ideas — 
improvements — methods — 
and economies. Consult 
BRINTON regarding your 
, plans. Get expert counsel 
Official U. 8S. Marine Corps Photo. NOW — Of your Knitting 


HYDROXY* WATERSHIELD Machinery needs. 
and MILDEWPROOF No. 2 


are used to meet the government specifica- 
tions for treating fabrics to be used in tropical 
Write for full facts about these efficient preparations e e 


* (Weg. U.S. Pat. Of, 3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO ORR AR RS ipeeaa 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa 
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Since the first days of the American Navy, 
blue has been the official color... today, true blue 
Navy Blue is the color fashion of the day for Sailors, 
Waves, and Spars...tomorrow, the perennial smart- 
ness of true blue Navy Blue will be distinguished by 
improved color fastness and uniformity. 

SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE is an important 
chemical in the preparation of true blue Azo dyes 
for Navy Blue. Its pure, free-flowing crystals of 
U.S.P. quality are especially suited for the manu- 
facturing of dyes and for textile dyeing. 

For true blue Navy Blue dyes and dyeing specify 
—SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE and ge: better 
results! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland ° Detroit . New Orleans e New York 
Philadelphia ° Pittsburgh ° St. Louis ° Syracuse 


TH) AW Sg 


SODIUM 
NITRITE 
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LE Builders For Over 80 Years! 

















Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more 
than 80 years and as one of America's largest tank 
builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- 
ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 
size, for any purpose, anywhere. 


The tanks we have built range from the elevated 
steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic 
soda, chemicals, creosote, and other purposes. Our 
experience and service also includes standpipes, boil- 
ers, bins, vats, kettles, kiers, and steel, stainless steel, 
alloy steel, lead-lined, tin-lined, and nickel-clad vessels, 
etc. 


Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- 
wetemice or we can figure from your own. Let us 
now your fabrication needs. Write for “Tank Talk” 


No. 29-C 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1354 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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for Outstanding Production of Coppe 
— Fungicides for Fabrics, as a result of 
... ORIGINAL RESEARCH 


























... FINE TECHNICAL SERVICE, 


In a letter dated January 31, 1945 
Guy I. Rowe, Brigadier General, 





commanding the Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Quartermaster Depot wrote: 


*‘We have just been informed that your 
Elizabeth Plant has been given the distinc- 
tion of the Army-Navy ‘E’ Award for 
production. 





‘Inasmuch as this Depot indirectly has 
been one of your large consumers, and not 
only has your production but the quality 
and value of your product, as well as the 
cooperation you have always rendered; been 
so excellent, we feel in great measure 
equally honored by the selection of your 


company. 


“We wish to extend to you and to each 
and every one of your employees, at this 
time, congratulations from this Depot in 
joining us in the ranks of the select group 
of recipients of the *E’ Award.” 


Sincerely yours, 








GUY I. ROWE, 
Brigadier General, U.S.A. 
Commanding. 
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NUODEX PRODUCTS CO., INC., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., Leaside, Ontario 


MAKERS OF NUOCIDES, a complete line of fungi 


cides for the preservation of fabrics. rope and wood 
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™* Reproduction of part of an Express 
receipt written in 1807. The orig- 


KY smal is in the Museum maintained 
_ by Railway Express in New York. 
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a “Museum Diece 


The practice of giving a receipt for Express 
shipments began with the first transaction 
more than a hundred years ago. It is, in ef- 
fect, a contract setting forth the terms of 
responsibility of the Express Agency. The 
receipt taken at delivery is a record of ful- 
fillment of service. 

fn 1839, Express receipts covered ship- 
ments only from Boston to New York and 
return. Today, Express receipts are written 
for every conceivable variety of goods—war 
items, commercial, personal — for delivery 
throughout the nation. Every foot of the 
way from shipper to receiver, direct respon- 
sibility for safe transportation, by rail and 


air, remains with Railway Express. 
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(G. HARRY HILL) 
of Providence Office 


says: 
“A TENSION WASHER 


that supplies an even tension 
on all of the ends of a creel is 
very essential in the first step 
of niahlieg up a good warp. 
Ste-Hed-Co Tension Washers are accuratel 
ground after stamping and then hard chrome plated 


and buffed, in order to give a smooth surface and 
saximum wear. 


__ We are equipped to manufacture these washers 
in various weights and sizes and if, after equipping 
with our washers, additional weight is required, this 


can be obtained by inserting plain or cadmium plated 
washer weights inside of the top tension. 


Let us give you a demonstration.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
a 
an 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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Sleek, swift, and a thoroughbred 
—that’s a champion Greyhound. 


Dependable, top quality and a 
real “champ”, too — that’s DI- 
ASTAFOR de-sizing agent. For 
37 years, it’s been the recognized 
leader, outstanding for superb 
performance in finishing cottons, 


rayons and mixed goods. 


DIASTAFOR produces an ideal 
finish ... gives flawless results... 
solves your de-sizing problems 
once and for all. See for yourself 
the big difference DIASTAFOR 
makes. One trial will convince 


you it’s a “champ” in every way. 


For further information, see our 


technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 


Standard Brands Incorporated 


595 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


DIASTAFOR 


37 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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Clean Lubrication 
Prevents Black Yarn 


Profitable production from spin- 
ning frames calls for a lubricant 
that will stay in roll neck bear- 
ings and not spread out on top 


rolls. 


That's NON-FLUID OIL— 
used by 7 out of 10 mills because 
it does not drip or leak, so keeps 


off roll covers and yarn. 


Economical to use, too, for it 
outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times, 
saving money on oil bills and re- 


quiring less frequent application. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. 






TRADE ‘MARK 
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_ MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


VArication af Less Cost per Month 
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(CLAUDE W. CAIN) 


of Greensboro office 


Says. 





“Here is the most economical 
and most satisfactory 


SHUTTLE 


you can possibly use— 


It’s made by Southern Shuttles 
Division from Tempered Dogwood, Persimmon Wood 

or Fibre-clad for all classes of weaves, from the coarsest 
duck fabrics to the finest rayons, nylons and silks. 


There is a large choice of patented eyes from which to 
choose that eliminates the usual shuttle trouble. 


Let us give you a demonstration.” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


and 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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NATIONAL COTTON WEEK 


MAY 


Observe Cotton Week by spreading this fighting 
theme for cotton through your newspaper, maga- 
zine, direct-mail, radio, and outdoor advertising. 

For electros or mats of the illustration and theme 


| COTTON-TEXTILE 


21-26 





shown on this page, or for information on four-color 
mail enclosures and posters for use on outdoor 


boards, write: Cotton-Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 


way, New York 7, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE—NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 





It Takes Silk 
to Make Sik Purses 


Chemists have performed remarkable feats in 
overcoming shortages and have even gone so far 
as to make silk purses out of sows’ ears. But it 
still takes quality materials to produce quality 
products. That’s why dye and textile chemists 
are depending upon Hooker Chemicals. ‘Though 
they may not always be able to get all the 
Hooker Chemicals they would like to have, every 
shipment they receive is of the same uniform 
high quality that has been pleasing them for years. 


Below are listed some of the Hooker chemicals 
used in dye and textile fields. More complete 
information and samples on these and other 
Hooker Chemicals are available when requested 
on your letterhead. Hooker’s technical staff is 
also ready now, as always, to give you help in the 
use of Hooker Chemicals. 


HOOKER venta 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


14 Forty-seventh Street Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. Wilmington, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 


CAUSTIC SODA CHLORINE 





MURIATIC ACID 


Metanitrobenzoy!l 


PRODUCT 


Chemical Formula 
Molecular Wt. 


Benzoyl Chloride 
CeHsCOCl; 140.5 


Benzyl Chloride 
( Serene 
*eHsCHoeCl; 126.5 


Cyclohexanol 
(Hexahydrophenol) 
CeHi10H; 100.1 


Chloride 
CeHaNO2COCl; 185.5 
Orthodichlor- 


benzene 
CeH4Cle; 147 


Parnitrobenzoyl 


Sodium Sulfhydrate 


Sodium Tetrasulfide 


Chloride 
NOeCeH4sCOCcl: 185.5 


NaSH; 56.1 


(Solution) 
Na2S4; 174.23 








BLEACHING POWDER 





HOOKE 
SPECIFIC ATIONS 


Freezing point. . 


Boiling Range .......... 5° 
including 179.4°C 


Cyclohexanol (High Grade) 
98% Min. Distillation Range 
ee seus ck bend 4°C Max. 


Last crystal point 28 to 31°C 


Freezing Point . .-10 to sag 
Boiling Range ......... 
including 180°C 


Minimum Purity ...... 95% 

Melting Point . . . .70°C Min. 

ED ere ag 70 to 72% 

OO eae ae 0% 

Es & iit bev wis 1% eng 

Na2SOs, 

NaHCOs3 .1% Max. 
i tee 5 ppm Max. 

Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, 

Dd Bid ah ok wis 1 ppm Max. 


Water of crystallization 
28 to 26% 


DR eee, Sie be eg ———- 
Na20. set . 13.72% 
Sulfur... ... . 30.27% 
Other Sodium Salts, 

Max.; 1.0% 
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.-0.9°C Min. 


SUGGESTED USES 


Manufacture of benzophe- 
none, benzy! benzoates, 
synthetic perfumes, dyes and 
pharmaceuticals. In Friedel- 
Crafts reactions, 
Manufacture of ethyl benzyl 
aniline, dyestuffs, inter- 
mediates. 


Solvent for dyes 
Chemical intermediate. 


Manufacture of dyes. 


Manufacture of pyrocatechin, 
dye intermediate, other 
synthetic organic chemicals, 
Degreasing wool. 


Manufacture of dyes. 


Desulfurizing rayon; calico 
printing; ia sulfur dye baths. 


Manufacture of sulfur dyes. 





HOOKER | — 
CHEMICALS 


PARADICHLOR BENZENE 
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Here's atake-up roll covering 
that's easier to apply... 


 TEXALOX" 


F you want a take-up roll covering that’s easily and 

quickly applied, try ‘““TEXALOX’’—it cements or 
glues into place in a jiffy. And it stays in place without 
creeping, bulging, or breaking! It draws a// textiles— 
from heavy duck to delicate rayon—through the rolls 
evenly. And it can’t cut or chafe fibres because the 
evenly spaced, uniformly sized granules grip the 
fabric firmly, gently and without vibration. What's 
more, “TEXALOX”’ retains its grip because it’s 
sprayed with a metallic coating impervious to water, 
acid or dye. 


‘““‘TEXALOX” take-up roll covering is still another 
example of how “CARBORUNDUM” Abrasive En- 
gineers have helped to improve almost every indus- 
trial process through the proper use of abrasives. See 
if ““TEXALOX” will improve your mill operation at 
our expense. Write for a free roll covering, giving 
length and diameter of the roll and the type of fabric 
your mill produces. Address your inquiry to The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 





(“CARBORUNDUM” and“ e pre trade meer of and 


ar 
indicate manufacture by The Carborundum C ompany ) 
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MILL STARCH 





"The Weavers Ftiend’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*xCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*xAlways Uniform 
*Boils Thin 





The Keever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH - 
- SANFORIZING BLANKETS | SLASHER JACKETS 
: ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 








Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Ine. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
= 185 Pinecrest Ave, WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
= Decatur, Ga. 15S Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 


Allendale 352! 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
am condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Caaiieg of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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@ It’s true in many cases — the most effective 
single step you can take to speed up lagging pro- 
duction is to switch over to Johnson Joints, 

Their packless, self-oiling, self-adjusting, self- 
aligning design ends all the troubles of the old 
style stuffing boxes and steam fits. Precious man- 
hours can be released for other tasks. Efficiency- 
boosting methods of syphon drainage can be em- 
ployed more satisfactorily. 

Yet with all these benefits, the Johnson Joint 
can pay its own way out of savings in mainte- 
nance alone. That’s the verdict of hundreds of 
mills, where scores of thousands of Johnson 
Joints are helping to meet today’s unprecedented 
demand. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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Precision-built to 
o CoMt- Us 0) 4-10) 1-1- Me lo) obeet- bicep est-ialer- Teng 
the Boyce Weaver's Knotter is a 
proven instrument of speed in 
production, and fewer seconds 


with less manual skill. 


@ltbas VEtbctc-sel-beler-Wel-) atalel-Neoley'/-) ¢- 
the natural interruptions from 24- 


hour daily use by a convenient 


system of rentals, replacements 


and repair parts. 





MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES Ooo 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern (Including Canada) C..£. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
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..» IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 








“OUTWEARS ‘THE BEST 


BRONZE METAL” 








20 years 






without 
a drink— 





WAYNI 


PHILADELPHIA 


JUNCTION 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH - 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 





Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
- W.C HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
= 185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 


15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 


Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 597 





Telephone 150 Allendale 352! 
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In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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@ It’s true in many cases — the most effective 
single step you can take to speed up lagging pro- 
duction is to switch over to Johnson Joints. 

Their packless, self-oiling, self-adjusting, self- 
aligning design ends all the troubles of the old 
style stuffing boxes and steam fits. Precious man- 
hours can be released for other tasks. Efficiency- 
boosting methods of syphon drainage can be em- 
ployed more satisfactorily. 

Yet with all these benefits, the Johnson Joint 
can pay its own way out of savings in mainte- 
nance alone. That’s the verdict of hundreds of 
mills, where scores of thousands of Johnson 
Joints are helping to meet today’s unprecedented 
demand. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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OILLESS BEARINGS . se 
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Precision: built to 


do a precise job--automatically, 


the Boyce Weaver's Knotter is a 





proven instrument of speed in 
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hour daily use by a convenient : -“OUTWEARS ‘THE BEST 
system of rentals, replacements BRONZE METAL” 


and repair parts. 








with less manual skill. 
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20 years 









without 
MILL DEVICES COMPANY f° ore 
A. B. CARTER, INC. aE 


GASTONIA, N. C. 








: SALES REPRESENTATIVES : | 
. R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS : 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, OILLESS 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND ; siavelinic P 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. : WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 
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ages Take advantage 






ER COMPANY SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR 68 YEARS. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE BRETON MINEROL 


NEW JERSEY 





Established on incorporated 
1838 MERROW +o 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
PRODUCE 


Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 
QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 


LOW UPEEEP COSTS 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arrangd for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
--Distributors-- 

HOLLISTER-MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURG, $. €. 
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of Your Freedom 


AT LEAST 


10% Every Pay Day 


MINEROL 


THE OUTSTANDING CONDITIONER 
FOR TEXTILE FIBRES /. 


Join Us; We Have Topped Our 10% (102 
War Sevings Bonds Every Pay Day 
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PROCESS FOR CONDITIONING FIBRE. 


lt costs less to make your card- 


ing efficient than any other mill 


process. Modernize with the 


grinders card clothing manufac- 


turers use—Roy Grinders. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established {848 
Worcester, Mass. : 


Greenville, S. C. 
CARD GRINDERS 


for Cotton, Woolen, Worsted and Asbestos Cards 


TRAVERSE GRINDERS 


for Card, Sanforizer and Calender Cylinders 
Napper Grinders, Portable Lathe Beds and 


Special Traverse Mechanisms 
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VILLAGE MODERNIZATION 


HOMES FOR OFFICIALS 
AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING ROBERT AND COMPANY 
COMMUNITY BUILDINGS - CHURCHES INCOR PORATED 
SCHOOLS - THEATRES - PARKS Cc Ircehilect.s and Ongineers 


SWIMMING POOLS ATLANTA 
GYMNASIUMS 












































TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE IN TEXTILE AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
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STOCKED BY % 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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Removing Slime Quickly 





From Humidifying System! 


You can maintain smooth, efficient operation of your 
humidifying equipment by preventing clogging of spray 
nozzles and piping. Here is a simple TWO-STEP pro- 
cedure successfully used by many mills. 





First, clean out system with recommended solution of 
fast-working Oakite Composition No. 22. Slime and other 
accumulations are quickly, thoroughly removed from 
drains, piping, spray heads and pumps. Then, as a pre- 
ventive maintenance procedure, add specified amount of 
Oakite Ajirefiner to recirculating water. This scientifi- 
cally-designed material prevents slime formation .. . 
helps keep all lines clean and odor-free. Booklet gives 
details on this and other essential air conditioning main- 
tenance jobs. Write for your FREE copy! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames Street, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE @ CLEANING 
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MALLAALILLILLL 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 





We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you | 
on anything from a postal card | 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers | 
Ss awe eee ae Se 
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Savings in operating costs are among the many 
good reasons why Hubbard Warp Beams 
should be in your mill. Made of lightweight 
magnesium alloy, Hubbard beams are expertly 
engineered for every type and denier of yarn. 


These easier handling, smoother operating 
warp beams have removable, interchangeable 
heads. Your replacement costs stay low because 
usable parts of damaged beams can be salvaged. 


When you seek ways of lowering production 
costs without sacrificing quality or efficiency of 
operation, consult Hubbard first. Knowledge 
born of broad experience goes to work for 
you when Hubbard becomes your partner in 
economy. Write us about your spool, beam or 
bobbin needs now. 


Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 
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Stainless Steel High Speed Loom 
Spools and Jack, Carder and Beam and Warper 
Bobbins Twister Spools Beam Heads 
Strong, non-corrod- These warp - proof, These balanced ve- 
ing, stain - proof. break-proof and split- neer plywood re- 
Will be available as proof spools withstand placement beam 
soon as priority con- the terrific strains of heads are stronger, 
trols permit. even the severest kind longer-lasting than 
of service. other types. 


ete a 
ee al 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 


1627 CARROLL AVENUE | | CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Since 1912, manufacturers of wire drawings and annealing, and 





shipping spools and reels 
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We have the 


1 ANSWER 
to Your 
ROOF PROBLEMS 





@ NOW is the time to resurface and repair 
worn and leaky roofs, flashings and gutters. 


It’s Simple, Easy and Quick with 


STONHARD PLASTIC 
ROOF RESURFACER 





CAN BE APPLIED WHILE ROOF IS WET 


* Completely prepared — Use it just as it comes from 


the drum. 
* Covers any type of roof surface. 
* Will not check, crack or peel off. 


ORDER A DRUM NOW 


LASTING 
PLIABILITY 


The photograph at the 
right shows a thin coat of 
STONHARD PLASTIC ROOF 
RESURFACER over a piece of 
heavy screen. After 18 months’ 
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exposure to weather, screen 
was twisted back and forth 
until every wire broke, but 
the RESURFACER showed no 
loss of elasticity. 


STONHARD COMPANY 
Building Maintenance Materials 
Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR FREE FOLDER, 


“HOW TO GET MORE SERVICE FROM YOUR ROOFS.” 





STONHARD COMPANY 
814 Terminal Commerce Bidg. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Sirs: Please send us your new FREE folder, “‘How to Get 
More Service From Your Roofs.”’ 


FIRM 

ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE 
MR. TITLE 








STATE 
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Minimizes 
“Beam Blowing ’’ 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 





Mansolen especially suited to bath, your dy will be much cleaner 
apiminate "blow ota.” in beam a7etns with ‘Sm ’ eliminated. 
sulphur and direct colors. It is not necessary to use any scour- 


the yarn, but 


& will not remain in anaelene 
ail tal te wash out loose ago par- hg 


such an 


RESULTS 


1 
our yardstick of Success 


gi ccu- 
ults can truly give an ° 


product 's 
with @ 
port- 


Only res 


rate measurement of a 


ry Ring Travelers, 
of success SUPP™ 
are today 9!v" 
ning rooms = 


success: Da 


45-year record 
eir manufactu 


results in spin 


re, 


ing th 
ing top 
country over: 

us Dary Ring travelers 
Nar ess in your 


t ir suce 
NOW! Enlist their $ 
esent production. Ask your neares 
r 


Dary representative to call. 





_ Ie, ; 
~~~) THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
‘spent TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PROCESSED 
34.010) ame): 
SUPERIORITY 


JOHN €. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE. 5. € 
JOHN H GA. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 


O'NEILL BOX 720, ATLANTA 
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THE TYPE K 
BOBBIN STRIPPER 


HIGH CLEANING CAPACITY 


Protects barrel and finish. Usu- 
ally pays for itself in one year— 
always within 18 months. 


Complete information promptly furnished upon request 


Te Yerrell Machine Co:%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd........ Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
rs ar. mn 6 d's o aa we ohn Needham, Mass.—N. E. States 

. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penna., N. J. and N. Y. 
Geo. Thomas & OCo......... Manchester, England—European Agt. 


























Business Men... 
DEAD FILES CAN HELP 
LIVE AMERICANS 


Every business organization in the country has a chance now 
to render a patriotic service. In spite of all efforts to date, 
paper is still a No. 1 war material shortage. 


Your dead files, old records and correspondence—all the 
paper not actually usable again or necessary to running your 
affairs—that’s war paper. Turn it in to make bomb bands, sup- 
ply parachutes, ration and blood plasma boxes. 


Make a point of regularly salvaging all old paper around your 
place. And adopt conservation as a general rule—use less paper 
than heretofore—use as little paper.as possible. 


If you sell your waste paper, and your local organizations 
have arranged for aid to wounded veterans, it will give you 
real satisfaction to use some of the money for this purpose, or 
to support some other worthy community project. 
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Greater Drive Efficiency 
... Larger Machine Output 


Get both through 





tical 


CONTROLLED 






Belt Tension 


of TANNATE-ROCKWOOD 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


The weight of the motor on the pivoted 
Rockwood base keeps belt tension correct re- 
gardiless of load variations thereby assuring the 
right machine speed and less bearing wear. In 
turn that results in more and steadier machine 
output. 

Tannate Leather Belting is unusually strong, has 
a firm pulley grip and is extremely flexible and 
long lived. 

Tannate-Rockwood Drives can be installed as 
floor, wall, ceiling or vertical drives with large or 
small motors. Write today for literature. 


! 


Tannate-Rockwood 
Drives operating 
Spinning Frames. 








RHOADS 


Teenie Rockwood 


SHORT CENTER DRIVE 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6,.PA. 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
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“When it comes to cleansers for use in scrubbing 

machines on mill floors, Setol has what it takes, 

—speed!” The chemical action of most floor- 

cleaning powders is too slow for their satisfactory 

use in scrubbing machines. Setol, developed 

expressly for that purpose, is amazingly fast 
. its chemical action is instantaneous! 


Setol is a mineral oil solvent that penetrates and 
removes even the most stubborn coatings of 
grimy oil and grease. Yet it is thoroughly safe— 
on your floors as well as in your scrubbing 
machine. An all-purpose cleanser, Setol is used 
with equal effectiveness for cleaning painted 
walls, woodwork, ceilings. Contains no harmful 
properties that clean away the finish and 
discourage frequent cleaning. 


ie Yes, Setol is the labor-saving 
= + §_ answer to greasy, grimy clean- 
J. ing problems. And it’s so 
economical to use, — reaches 
saturation with one pound in 
ten gallons of water. Both sol- 
uble and sudsless. Compound- 
ed in Finnell’s own powder 
im, 6=— sill. Put up in barrels, half- 
me barrels, and quarter-barrels, 












For literature or consul- 
tation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1305 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINMELL SUSTEM, 


24 Get < 


PRIN 


FLOOR -MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


int. BRANCHES 
Late 
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SATISFIED 


Ask any STERLING 
user about RING TRAV- 
ELERS. 
Call our men for sug- 
gestions and forget your = 
Traveler troubles. : 





Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 

Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
D. C. ANDERSO 

Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Texas 











STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the — 
light fastness of dyestuff | 
and fabrics.Fade-Ometer — 
tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. ee 
Specimens are rotated  _— 
around the Atlas En- _— 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- | 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 
ate unattended over 
night. 















ATLAS ELECTRIC DEV 


ATLAS-OMETERS 





Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 
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Selig's 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 


your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 
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@Tol:} Cop ab lo me co) t(-) ame a AtA-5 
fob ale Ms) 0) 0 shot (-¥m Oxo) 


337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


TDIDUETT ETE TIE os 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


TOTTI OLLI LPT @ LE PLL 


UTRERR EDT R@RLAETRDL EE @RLLAAA EERIE ORT TT ERTL 


Method cf raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 





PUCCINI! ‘ ij CI vo 


We’ “3 your SIZE! 


® To reduce warp shedding and 
breakage, try SEYCO sizes. 
They'll help you get maximum 
production in your weave room. 


SIZING.....PENETRANTS...... ALKALIS 
SOFTENERS---SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SH ee 


148 arirce $te@ 
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q presen’ B® TEXTILE LEATHERS 
Resistant by AND = W ¥ —The kind of Qual- 


= «ae DIN GY ity that means real Economy over 
a period of years... 3 to 5 times 
longer life . . . fewer interruptions 
in production . . . fewer seconds in 


CIR RRO, NED 2 . 





Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 
¢€quipment increases depreci- materials! 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and ad 

, —Quality that is be- 


fungus play havoc generally. 
ing proved daily in hundreds of 


The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where mills... against all competition. 


the presence of moisture, 
heat and other unusual con- Cay par ape By ree 
ditions hinders proper sur- w< ° 
: ProP S 5 pe Textile Leathers 
face maintenance. Over 4,000 BW @a3 i 
plants have discovered its™ ea 
oc be . be ee | : 
superiorities. Write ur : ee 
P for our © : -- are worth infinitely more! 
trial offer. 3 


ee ee ee ee ee eee 








cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 


MALT @ TELE @ LEER @ fill 








Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by : 
ACID TEST Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 


Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 


Hh 


Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 
Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
Valve Leather 


Harness Straps Twister Cots 
Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Straightenings 
Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 


Spindle Straps 
Shuttle Straps Bunters English Sheep Skins 
Picker Leathers Persian Sheep Skins 


Loom Pickers 
Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends 


Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins 


CHARLES a 


COMPANY 





617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


Manutacturers of fe vtile leathers 


for Near!), Halt a Century, 


COOCUUUDERRARTERRUDED EEE 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 


Combining high soil- suspending _— 
h controlled -alkalinity ove one 
So STANDARD TEXTILE SIL oe 
poy in grades to meet your partic 
are 
needs exactly! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Piants at CINCINNATI ~- JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








PeaeeeTaeeeetecai egret 


All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 

















HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL 


Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 
use of steam cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 
ing frame, Soe with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 
brought to width and drying completed. More production, 


lower costs. 
Write for complete details. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO 
455 W. 45TH STREET ~~ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seuthern Representative: Bote pg oe 


CAROLINA yf peer COMPANY EATON 
1610 Hartford R ere N. C. Hornbine” né.—Swaneee, Mass. 
R 


anadian ative: 
RUDEL MACHI ERY. eon Ltd. 
614 St. James St.. W ost—Monireal, Can. 








RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 























CHEMICALS FOR 


| SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING « WETTING 
STRIPPING « FINISHING 





ROHW & HAAS COMPANY TR 


MISHINGTION SOLARE, PHILADELPHLA 5. P 4 
" ; f . the jeryt ' ; Trip 4 


ynthetic insect 
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Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
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Manhattan, ine. 
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BEST 


in the Long Kun 











Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed containers. Samples 
on request—write direct or to your near- 
est representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. |. . oe 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 














HAP ITA 


for de-sizing cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE e« NEW YORK 
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Plolatane) 








The sizer you will need to meet 






post-war--competition. 










" Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 


Chartes B. 









( MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON 







For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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m_ Ait Stert BATING PRESSES 


NOM 4 ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


BINDING * 
qt, thu: 


from straight and bias | \°*; 
fabrics produced at high | | 
speed on Camachine 40-3L. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 









































Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER Co. 

































PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. i 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent | 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. ae 





GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid delays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 





SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machinery Division: 


or phone Spartanburg, CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR_YARN AND CLOTH 
SoU seek for BLE ELECTRIC MOISTURE TEST 
- &., RTAPIOMATIC PICKER ROD OILERS 


STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 


CONDITIONING LIQUIDS FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


< ye eens «tS D rs Re = KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC 


1ERN BRAN PARTANBURG, | KEARNY, WN. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal — Mexico, D. F. —Sae Paulo — Buenos Aires — Antwerp 


prompt delivery Celoron 
Gear Blanks. 
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REVOLVATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 









PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
RAMP ELIMINATORS 

TRACTION ELEVATORS 
RED GIANT LIFTRUCKS 


Special Machines for 
Lifting, Piling and Dumping. 
We design to fill your par- 
a ticular needs. Save time, 

space and manpower, and 
thus lower costs. Our special 
machines include carboy dis- 
pensers, barrel dumpers, po- 
sitioners, elevating tables, 
and sky-scrapers for servic- 




















Revolvator Bobbin 


ing high ceilings. Dumper for use in 

textile milla. Shown 

S d f, B II . in dumping position. 
end for Bulletin 139 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


356 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


POPTEEEEETTETE PEOUEECREVELEPREETETOGGOREREGOEREOEOET LEE A CULL trie 














ALK YLATE itt 


—For best results 
gg in dyeing half hose 





ebeieale 


. | W.H. & F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Textile Chemicals for 


——_— 





166 years. 


TELIA ELLLLLLL LULL LLL LLL LLL 





2126 E. SOMERSET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Since 1778 


CUCOEOCETECLOEE EEE 





,.4 a OPS 
a me oe se a : x 
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Since 1904 : 
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sete pwsies | for TYPE CHR AUTOMATIC. SHEAR 





includes 
new Rings” 












Keeping existing machinery in good 
repair is extra important in these times. 
This applies particularly to rings, be- 
cause this repair item frequently can 
add substantially to production. Use 
our Eadie oil-lubricated styles wherever 
applicable — but whatever the style, 
make sure your rings have the famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH! 





DIAMOND 


- ie 
* Pi %, > § RB 4s 6 sary “ — - 


wy |} 


~~ s 


Makers of Spinningand ienm Twister Rings since 1873 





PORGEGRELALGRGEAEEE reacted 


— NEW ELECTRONIC — 
CONTROL— 


a ee 





_- — - ll 


From the wonder science, Electronics, comes this re- 
markable timing device which is now included in the Auto- 
matic Seam Protector on Type C M R Shear. It is the latest 
of a series of improvements brought about to keep C MR 
Shear the most efficient machine tor removing surface and 
selvage threads. 


Cartii & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep-—30 inches to page. 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in 
on the total space 


2% inches. Rates based 











Space b 
width. Column width 


in one year. 











UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


1 inch - . 80 inches whee? Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
8 inches 5.50 50 inches 4.25 

 eieaes 525 100 inches 4:00 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches 5.00 200 or more inches... 3.75 only. 

















Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 











WANTED — SALES ENGINEER 





Leading American industry has opening in sales engineering 
for native born Southerner. Must be graduate mechanical en- 
gineer with about ten years experience in the textile field. 
Should be familiar with ball bearings and their application to 


textile machinery. 


Please state age, details of education, position held, draft 


status and availability. 


Address Box 784, c/o “Cotton”, Grant Building, Atlanta 3, 


Georgia. 














WANTED 


Man to take charge of quality testing 
laboratory. Experience with cotton 
and synthetic textiles desirable. Work 
will include physical and chemical 
analysis in relation to research and 
development and promotional activi- 
ties of national service organization. 
Location Dallas, Texas. Write includ- 
ing education, experience and expected 
salary range. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box M 
University Station Austin 12, Texas 











WANTED 


PLUSH LOOM 
WEAVING 


Upholstery post war wish to 
place commission weaving 
orders with mill which also 
has 7000 sq. feet available for 
additional pile fabric looms. 


Address Box 200, c/o COTTON 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


WANTED 


Yarn Salesmen 


Acquainted with Southern 
Mills. Can you find job lots 
of colored or natural yarns, 
cotton, synthetic or wools? 
Commission basis. All deal- 
ings cash. Apply to Box 
782, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

















WANTED 


American company with cotton mills in South 
America requires overseer of carding and spinning, 
also overseer of weaving. Both must be practical! 
men, thoroughly familiar with machine operations 
and fixing and having experience managing labor. 
Write full details care Box 286, New York 8, 
New York. 





WANTED 


Sewing machine fixer. You are not 
too old. Only a few machines. 


BROOKS HOSIERY MILLS 
4041 Ridge Ave. 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 























PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. S. Petent Office 











Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 
is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


ing. 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 














CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


now and ar trade, buying also own account. 
Address ee. c/o COTTON, rant Bidg., 

















WANTED 


Job as overseer of weaving plain or dobby 
weaves. 39 years of age, married, now em- 
ployed but wants to change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address Box 788, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








YARN MILL 


A Carolina cotton mill, 85 cards, 21000 spindles 
producing 45000 pounds double processed carded 
combed yarns per week, offered for sale. $40.00 
per spindle plus goods in process, supplies, 

This profitable mill. supplies, goods 
valued in excess $950,000. Terms half cash. 


WHITE AND COMPANY 
PALMER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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FOR SALE 


8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
wane & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
a & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
2—54” Embossers. 

2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ Ig. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
3—P ro W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 


2—P & S Loo Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
“oe & Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
a F. Print Machines 1-10 
colo 


5—Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


a. argent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42—Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Cards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 


ms. 

8—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—O & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—Foster No. 1601 Cone Winders. 
8—No. 80 Foster & Universal No. 

50 Winders. 
5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
6—French Combs. 
1—6” Open Washer. 


CP PRE A OY OD 


’ ay a INC. 


"Bth Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 








LIQUIDATING 








POWER PLANTS: 6 complete power plants, 
_——_ eS oe Water Tube Boilers, 200 


purchased from Georgia Power Co., including: 
8—Turbo Generator Sets, Condensing, from 


275 to 2750 K.W., all auxiliary equipment. 


Write for descriptive bulletin. 





4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 
3—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jiggs 
1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 
draulic Calender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 
1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 
Quetsch. 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Copper Dry Cans, 45” to 80” 
i—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 
4—35 H.P. Print Machine Motors 


6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 
350 ee | capacity 

3—Van Viaanderen etsches 

oe & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 


5—-Examining Machines, 43”-50” 

1—Textile 45” Padder 

1—Werner Single Color 47” Print 
machine. 

1—Van Visanderen Tuber 

110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 

Knitting machines 

1—18” Stainless Steel- lined Dye 
Beck. 





SPECIAL S227" | 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 Worth St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 























FOR SALE! 


1—Textile 58” Face 
2-roll Calender 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 





REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 
WILL BUY FOR CASH 


ssets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1200; 1474 BRODWY, N. Y. C. 














FOR SALE 


2—New Pressure Setting Ma- 
chines. Address Box 785, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 




















CASH BUYERS OF OLD 
LEATHER BELTING 


Canvas Specialty Co. 
Box 982 Hartford, Conn. 








Yarns Wanted 


We can use straight or job 
lots of yarn in the following: 


Cotton 
Worsted 

Wools 

Synthetic Fibres 
Rayon Blends 


in naturals or mixed colors, 
singles or plys, wound on 
cones, tubes or spools. Cash 
for all purchases. 


Box 783, Care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


PLUSH MILL 


Weaving Mill up to 20 looms 
making 54” cleth, with 7600 
sq. feet available for addi- 
tional looms, with or with- 
out your present personnel. 


Address Box 786, c/o COTTON 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














FOR SALE 


One late model F. M. full Diesel oil - 
el 32-B, 12 x 15, 2-eylinder, 120-hp., 360-rpm. 
with or without F.M. —o $/00/820/1200 


l-cy th or 
47% - PKVA. se0/ 220 or 2300-V. 
MAYFIELD cect. & ICE Ce. 
Mayfield, Ky. 
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Maid-Of-Cotton 
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Miss Jennie Erle Cox of West Point, Mississippi, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1945. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 


dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Teatile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Abbott Machine Co... 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.........4.6-. 


..68 and 69 
163 


Abington Textile Machinery 

EE a, cae rae dd'e Gow Oe @ a 
Aldrich Machine Works...... 66 
AMem GOs 8.6'0'o 0 o> ey ee re » - «200 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 

RR ae Sree 19 and 52 
Althouse Chemical Co........ 23 
Aluminum Co. of America..... . 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp... 6: 
American Air Filter Co., Inc... . 
American Aniline Products, 


Se wee ewee oe see 
American Associated Consult- 

De «FR. oe cp con vedeooes 153 
American Cyanamid & Chemical _ 

Corp. hb eeigiel «> ous eocese 5 
American Magnesium Corp.... 29 
American Moistening Co...... 43 
American Monorail Co........ 125 
American Paper Tube Co.....208 
American Viscose Corp....... 77 
Aqua-Sec Corporation........ ° 
eeetee. RG. . » ku b'ié pw 0 me 6+ 0s . 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co..... 191 
Arkansas Company, Inc....... 9o4 
ee ae a ee 80 
Armstrong Cork Co..........-. 4 
Ashworth Bros., Inc..:....... = 
Atlanta Envelope Co.........- 183 
Atlanta Paper Co.........++. . 
Atlas Electric Devices Co.....198 
Atwood Machine Co.....90 and 91 
Repemeeee... Peeing 8 coc cee vee. 177 
B 
Bahnson Co......+++- sedee ake: = 
Barber-Colman Co.....85 and 141 
Barnes Textile Associates, Inc. * 
Becco Sales Corp........+++. 27 
Best & Co., Edward H........ 190 
Blickman, Inc., S.......++0+:. 
Bond Co., Charles......... . 199 
Borne, Scrymser Co.....++¢+- oe 


Bette Oe... Bice cccccctievces 


meeeees Oe... «sc ccbees ..58 and 59 
Brooks Hosiery Mills......... 204 
56 


3rown Instrument Co........ 6 
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THE REFLECTOR, 
IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY 


| 
LIGHTING SYSTEM. 
| 
| 


‘gh 


lifts the shadow from 
Plant Morale 


Better lighting of the Wheeler type... 
Skilled Lighting ...means higher morale 
The 


In textile 


through reduced eyestrain and fatigue. 
end-result is better production! 
plants particularly, where less heat means 
greater working efficiency, a change to W heeler 
Fluorescent units is a worthwhile investment. 

Wheeler Reflectors for fluorescent and in- 
candescent installations are the product of 64 
They 


are engineered to produce maximum illumina- 


years of specialized light engineering. 


tion from standard lamps — built for long serv- 
ice and easy maintenance. High-grade, heavy 
duty materials throughout with heavy vitreous 
enameling. 

Get acquainted with Wheeler's complete 
line of Incandescent and Fluorescent Reflec- 
tors. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 


principal cities. 


Write for Catalogs. 


Also New York. Representatives in 







All-Steel 
Open-End Fiuorescent Unit 


Available for use with two or three 40-watt, or two 100- 
watt lamps. Broad wiring channel with accessible, 
enclosed ballast. Can be mounted from chain or con- 


duit, individually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 
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LIKE THE GOLDEN GATE BrincE, A.P.T. 
Yarn Carriers are engineered to with- 
stand the stresses and strains that are fore- 
séeable in the normal course of events. 

For instance A.P.T. bobbins will stand 
up under the pressure of high twist, high 
tenacity yarns which will crush an ordi- 


nary bobbin. 

Other advantages of A. P. T. Yarn 
Carriers are as follows: 
Perfect balance. 


Great resistance to moisture 
and temperature changes. 


Smooth delivery. 

Controlled delivery. 

Perfect spindle cling. 

Low upkeep cost. 

Saving in power. 

Freedom from static. 

Greater yarn capacity. 

Better yarn production. 
Why not find out if A. P. T. Yarra 

Carriers can save money and improve 

quality for you? 


_ 
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AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 e. "> WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
260 HORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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SANFORIZER SPEED ///STA///LY | 
AD/USTABLE TO SUIT ANY MATERIAL 
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SPEED INDICATOR 
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Important advantages are gained through the use of 


eee 


ed a ee Rs i os eg 


eécrance) Reliance V*S Drive on this Morrison Sanforizing 


+ 
* 


E | Machine and other textile processing equipment. 


a —— a 


Chief among these advantages is the easy and instant con- 
trol of speed, providing the proper operating rate for a 
variety of materials. Another is the fact that starting, stop- 
ping and speed changing can be controlled at points remote 
from the driving units. 


If you are operating equipment of this type without the help 
of Reliance V*S Drive, we believe that it will pay you to talk 
with a Reliance Application Engineer. The chances are that 
V*S results will prove abundantly worth while—in in- 
creased production and improved quality and uniformity 
of finished material. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati * Detroit © Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Kalamazoo @® Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh © Portland 
(Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Syracuse ® Washington, D. C. and other principal cities. 


RELIANCE” $c MOTORS 
“Motor-Drive 1s More Than Power’ 
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TOO CLOSE 
FOR CAMOUFLAGE 



























Textiles printed today will be looked at closely. 
Their color, their finish must meet postwar standards. Every gum, | | 
every chemical must do its part. Better stick to a | 
name you know, Royce...a gum backed by that name, 
FABRITEX”® No. 5, an outstanding thickener 
for printed effects on better class fabrics ... successfully used in all 
branches of textile printing on silks, synthetics, either by machine 
or screen work ... highly recommended for nylon fabrics... 
its effectiveness demonstrated by its successful application on 
parachute cloths. Discriminating printers use 
smooth-running, trouble-free GUMOLITE* No.2 
for striking white effects in discharge printing. 
Because of its convenient form GU MOLITE No. 2 is used 
as a finish on quality fabrics, producing 
a more resilient finish than Gum Arabic. Let a Royce 
representative tell you more, furnish you with sample quantities. 











* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 
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